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TO 

tHE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

Cttoarlj 

EARL OP OXFORD 

AND 

EARL MORTIMER. 



MY LORD, 

T HE invariable favour which your Lordship ha* 
expressed for Westminster School, a 
place no power can hinder me from loving, would 
have determined me to desire the honour of tlid 
same patronage, even though I had not been in- 
fluenced by superior considerations, such as I shall 
never be afraid to glory in, while I retain any 
memory of dnty towards one of the best Sovereigns, 
or of esteem for one of the greatest Ministers our 
nation ever enjoyed ; a Minister, who extorted 
public applause from his bitterest enemies, and 
who, in his lowest ebb of fortune, feared the 
mightiest t bursters for his blood much less than ho 
was feared by them. 

The hereditary regard for learning, and the 
seats and professors of it, which descends to your 
Lordship from so excellent a Father, makes me 
hope even the following Poems will not be alto* 
gether unacceptable; especially since they are 
chiefly calculated to promote the truest interests of 
mankind, Religion and Virtue : for that is a merit 
I shall never give up, as I shall never claim any 
other : as far as the intention reaches, they are not 
'quite undeserving the noblest patron. 




Tis with reluctance I wave the mention of many 
personal obligations received from your Lordship; 
but I can by no means resist this opportunity ot 
returning my acknowledgments on my Fathers 
account, who is past expressing his own gratitude 
on earth, being now happy in that world which 
alone is worthy ot him. Neither obscurity of con- 
dition, nor distance of place, could prevent your 
Lordship from distinguishing and encouraging a 
worthy clergyman in his indefatigable searches 
after truth, and his unfashionable studies in divi- 
nity; which perhaps might have been left unfi- 
nished without that encouragement : and it will be 
no small recommendation of the work itselt, that 
its Author was favoured and approved by an Earl 
of Oxford. 

That your Lordship may continue a blessing and 
ornament to your country, eminent for strictest 
honour in public, for unspotted probity in private 
life ; stedfast and unwearied in every good work ; 
and after a venerable old age, crowned with all 
the prosperity of this mortal state, may enjoy the 
eternal felicity ot a better, is, and shall be the 
sincere prayer of, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most dutiful, 
Obliged, and obedient 
Humble Servant, 

S. WESLEY. 

Tiverton, 

January 1735-& 





TO 



THE READER. 



JF the following Pieces should meet with any 
courteous Reader among those who are stran- 
gers to the W liter, it is proper he should be in- 
formed, that it was not any opinion of excellency 
in the verses themselves that occasioned their pre- 
sent collection and publication, but merely the 
profit proposed by the subsciiptioiu 
It is obvious to suppose that many people 
may expect several tilings of quite a ditFerent 
nature from any they will find here ; but as the 
sheets have exceeded the number engaged for in 
the Proposals, there is more reason to fear that 
the best judges will blame the book for being so 
long, rather than censure it for being no longer. 

r J he Author hopes nobody who knows him thinks 
him capable of undutifulness to his earthly Sove- 
reign, or ot treason against the King of Kings : 
and whatever ludicrous copies may be attributed 
to him by common fame, if they do not transgress 
tiiose bounds, how severe soever upon particular 
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crimes, he neither owns nor disowns them ; 

Fear was made for the guilty only ; or, as Hamlet 
better expresses it in a scrap of an old song. 

Why let the strucken deer go weep. 

The hart ungalled play . 

There are a few verses in this collection, which 
the Author of the rest cannot lay claim to as his « 
own ; for the insertion of which, if the Writers will 
pardon, he is persuaded the Readers will have 
occasion to thank him. 

Tivehtow, 

January 1 735-6. 



SOME ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

BEY. SAMUEL WESLEY. 

BY A FRIEND. 



T HE Author of these Poems (the Rev. Mr. 

Samuel Wesley) frankly declares in hi* 
preface to the edition published by himself, that 
“ it was not any opinion of excellency in the verse# 
“ themselves that occasioned their present collec- 
“ tion and publication, but merely the profit pro- 
ta posed by the subscription.” If his modesty had 
permitted him to have been sensible of his own 
merit, he might, without this or any other apo- 
iogy, have safely trusted them to speak for them- 
selves : and perhaps the candid reader, upon an 
impartial perusal, will hardly think them inferior 
to the most favoured and celebrated collections of 
this kind. 

For though it must be owned that a certain 
roughness may be observed to run through them, 
the vehemence and surprizing vivacity ot ills tem- 
per not suffering him to revise, or, as he used to 
call it, to tinker , what he had once finished, with 
that accuracy and minuteness which a lower genius 
would more naturally have been inclined to; yet 
strong, just, manly sentiments every where occur, 
set off* with all the advantage which a most luxu- 
riant fancy and a very uncommon compass of know- 
ledge could adorn them witli ; together with a 
flowing and unaffected pleasantness in the more 
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humourous parts, beyond what could proceed from 
even the happiest talent of wit, unless also accom- 
panied with that innocence and cheerfulness of 
heart which to him made life delightful in his 

i O ^ 

laborious station, and endeared his conversation to 
all, especially his learned and ingenious friends ; 
and many such he had of all ranks and degrees. 

lie was the Son of a Clergyman in Lincolnshire, 
from whence he was brought to Westminster 
School ; where, having past through the College 
as a King’s Scholar, he was elected Student to 
Christ-Church in Oxford. In both these places, 
the sprightliness of his compositions and his 
remarkable industry, he gained a reputation be- 
yond most of his cotemporaries, being thoroughly 
and critically skilful in the learned languages, and 
Master of the classics to a degree of perfection not 
Tery common even in this last mentioned society, 
so justly famous for polite learning. With these 
qualifications lie was sent for from the University 
to officiate as one of the Ushers in Westminster 
School, and soon after, under the direction of 
Bishop Atterbury, then Dean of Westminster, 
entered into holy orders : and though he never 
obtained any church preferment, yet he applied 
himself indefatigably to the studies of his profes- 
sion ; and to the character of a sound judicious 
Divine, added also by his attainments before men- 
tioned of human learning, that of an excellent 
Preacher. It may seem almost incredible that a 
person so engaged in perpetual employment should 
compass all this : and yet, by the help of a resolute 
spirit, a robust constitution, and an ardent and 
insatiable desire of knowledge he did it so effec- 
tually, that it may be truly said he left few heller 
scholars than himself behind him, 
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However, it must be observed, in justice to his 
memory, that his wit and learning were the least 
part of this worthy Man’s praise. An open bene- 
volent temper, which he had from nature, he so 
cultivated upon principle and was so intent upon 
it as a duty to help every body as he could, that 
the number and continual success of hisgood offices 
was astonishing even to his friends, who knew 
with what pleasure and zeal he did them : and he 
was an instance how exceedingly serviceable in 
life a person of a very inferior station may be, who 
sets his heart upon it. As his diligence upon such 
occasions was never tired out, so he had a singular 
address and dexterity in soliciting them : his own 
little income was liberally made use of, and as his 
acquaintance whom he applied to were always 
confident of his care and integrity, he never w anted 
means to carry on his good purposes; so that his 
life was a series of useful charity. One particular 
must not be omitted : he w as one of the first pro- 
jectors and a very careful and active promoter of 
the first Infirmary set up at Westminster for the 
relief of the sick and needy in the year 1719, and 
he had the satisfaction to see it flourish from a 
very small beginning to its present happy state, 
and to propagate by its example, under the pru- 
dent management of other good persons, many 
pious establishments of the same kind in distant 
parts of the nation. 

After this it w ill easily be believed that he ab- 
horred and despised that licentiousness of expres- 
sion, winch so many, even of the first-rate names 
in Poetry, have unaccountably given into ; that 
levity and indelicacy w hich so often sacrifices good 
manners and virtue to an impotent desire of shin- 
ing in wit. lie has handsomely ridiculed it in 

these Poems, and his conversation w as a standing 
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rebuke to it, being a proof how little need a true 
genius has of such wretched expedients to make 
itself entertaining. Not but that he was very free 
and open, though always just and candid, in his 
censures : as no man had a truer respect for all 
sorts of merit, or a more compassionate regard for 
ail human frailty j so hypocrisy and knavery al- 
ways felt the lash of his honest indignation: inhi& 
conversation he animadverted upon them without 
any reserve, and in his writings he exposed them 
with a true spirit of satire. And iieuce his papers 
grew insensibly upon his hands to the bulk which 
composes this volume : several of them were pub- 
lished singly from time to time, and received by 
the world with great applause ; and the whole 
being afterwards collected by himself, and printed 
in a handsome edition in quarto, met with such 
encouragement as made up good part of a decent 
competency he lett behind him lor his widow and 
daughter to subsist upon. 

The following extracts of letters from his Patron 
Bishop Atterbury, are too much to his honour not 
to be here inserted : they were occasioned by that 
fine poem (printed in this collection) upon the 
death of Mrs. Morice, his Lordship’s daughter. 

« April 24, 1730. 

“ I have received a poem from Mr. Morice, 
which I must be insensible not to thank you lor, 
your Elegy upon the death of Mrs. Morice. It is 
what 1 cannot help an impulse upon me to tell you 
under my own hand the satisfaction I feel, the 
approbation I give, the envy I bear you, for this 
good deed and good w r ork ; as a poet, and as a man, 
I thank you, I esteem you.” 

u Paris, May 27, 1730. 

“ I am obliged to W. for what he has written on 
my dear child ] and take it the more kindly be* 
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cause he could not hope for my being ever in a 
condition to reward him ; though if ever I am, I will; 
for he has shewn an invariable regard lor me all 
along in all circumstances ; and much more than 
some of his acquaintance who had ten times greater 
obligations.” 

44 Paris , June 30, 1730. 

44 The verses you sent me touched me very 
nearly, and the Latin in the front of them as much 
as the English that followed. There are a great 
many good lines in them, and they are written with 
as much affection as poetry. — They came from the 
heart of the author, and he has a share of mine in 
return ; and if ever I come back to my country 
with honour, he shall find it.” 

It may be thought, and perhaps truly enough# 
that his attachment to this great unfortunate Pre- 
late hindered him from rising higher in the world ; 
but as it was what he always gloried in, so it is 
obvious to remark that it would be for the credit of 
human nature if such examples were more fre- 

S uent, and that great men did oftener find upon 
te vicissitudes of fortune such firmness and fidelity 
from those they have obliged. 

But however disinterested and unassuming he 
might be as to pushing himself forward into prefer- 
ment, yet he could not help taking it grievously to 
heart to be thrust by when it fell fairly and regu- 
larly in his way : and therefore, being disappointed 
of obtaining the second Mastership upon a vacancy 
at Westminster, which he thought his long and 
faithful services entitled him to, he was easily 
prevailed with to accept a country School in the 
W est of England ; where, soon falling into a lin- 
gering illness, which in a few years brought him to 
his end, he lies buried in the Church-yard, with 
the following inscription upon his grave-stone. 
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Here lie interred 

The Remains of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Wesley, A.M. 
Sometime Student of Christ-Church, Oxon : 

A Man for his uncommon wit and learning. 
Tor the benevolence of his temper, 

And simplicity of manners. 

Deservedly beloved and esteemed by all* 

An excellent Preacher : 

But whose best sermon 
Was the constant example of an edifying Iife^ 
So continually and zealously employed 
In acts of beneficence and charity r 
That he truly followed 
His blessed Masters example 
In going about doing good. 

Of such scrupulous integrity, 

That he declined occasions of advancement in the 
World through fear of being involved 
in dangerous compliances, 

And avoided the usual ways to preferment 
As studiously as many others seek them. 
Therefore, after a life spent 
In the laborious employment of teaching youth. 
First for near twenty years 
As one of the Ushers in Westminster School, 
Afterwards for seven years 
As Head-Master of the Free-School at Tiverton ; 
He resigned his soul to God, 

Nov. 6, 1739, in the 49th year of his age. 
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On HAPPINESS . 

~¥^TTHAT art thou. Happiness, or where? 

▼ ▼ In mirth, or wisdom of the mind ? 

In hermit’s peace, or hero’s war ? 

1 o cots or palaces confin’d ? 

In friendship’s breast, or beauty’s eye ? 

In madness, or in piety ? 

Did peace in rural shades abide, — 

Were groves and fields the seat of rest. 

The conqu’ror punish’d for his pride, 

I lirown from a monarch to a beast. 

Had found, when grazing in the field, 

1 lie bliss his palace could not yield, 

V hose mind with loneliness can suit, 

W ho makes in caves his dark abode, 

Is unreflecting as a brute. 

Or self-sufficient as a*God. 

But care no desert can exclude * 

We haunt ourselves in solitude. 

Mischance can reach the high enthron’d • 

.Nor pow’r, nor fame, can fill the thought : 
inis weeping Alexander own’d. 

And falling mighty Julius taught: 

And who than Julius hopes to rise 
■wore brave, or generous, or wise? 
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On HAPPINESS . 

art thou. Happiness, or where? 
▼ ▼ In mirth, or wisdom of the mind ? 

In hermit’s peace, or hero’s war ? 

1 o cots or palaces confin’d ? 

In friendship’s breast, or beauty’s eye? 

In madness, or in piety? 

Did peace in rural shades abide, — 

Were groves and fields the seat of rest, 
ihe conqu ror punish’d for his pride, 

1 brown from a monarch to a beast. 
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Had found, when grazing in the field, 
1 be bliss his palace could not yield. 



^ hose mind with loneliness can suit. 

Who makes in caves his dark abode, 

Is unreflecting as a brute. 

Or self-sufficient as a God. 

But care no desert can exclude 

We haunt ourselves in solitude. 

Mischance can reach the high enthron’d • 
JNorpow’r, nor fame, can fill the thought; 
ihis weeping Alexander own’d, 

And falling mighty Julius taught* 

And who than Julius hopes to rise 
^Tore brave, or generous, or wise? 
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Transported if our spirits grow, 

Obeying wine or music’s call, 

The higher at their rise they flow. 

The lower at their ebb they fall : 

And finest wit affords delight 
As short as lightning, though as bright. 

With knowledge sorrows will increase. 

If Solomon himself we hear : 

And who would grasp at hopes like these. 
And length of toil and watching bear, 
Merely by length of toil to gain 
A farther usury of pain ? 

But friendship, that can fate disarm, 
Exerts in life a pow’r divine ; 

Yet often impotent to warm, 

The meteor can no more than shine * 
And noblest friends sometimes we find 
Are cold, uneasy, or unkind. 

Love, when mutual passions rise. 

Sweetest happiness below ; 

See, the pleasing vision flies, — 

See, the end of joy is woe ! 

Either cloy’d, or else but tasting — 

*Tis not great, or ’tis not lasting. 

Suppose no boding inward stings, 
Repentant sighs, or guilty tears ; 

Or Jealousy, that frequent brings 
Himself the mischief that he fears : 

Or falsehood, or fantastic jar. 

Or fainting swooning of despair. 

The madman, me rry. monarch, raves, . 

While pleasing frenzy sooths his brain } 
He wars and revolutions braves. 

Of fear insensible and pain : 

Yet friends the lunatic bemoan. 

Curst in misfortunes not his own. 
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Where piety, celestial born, 

Her genuine influence bestows, 
Unpointed is the sharpest thorn, 

And brighten’d is the fairest rose. 
She care from greatness can exclude. 
And gild the gloom of solitude. 

Ev’ry loss she turns to gain, 

Joys undogg’d with guilt assuring. 
Pleasures void of after-pain, 

Love well grounded and enduring. 
Knowledge blest, presenting still 
Truth to wit, and good to will. 

Lo ! the friend a brother makes! 

Heighten’d love disdains to fly ! 

Ev’ry bliss the present lacks 
Heav’n hereafter will supply ! 

Never cloy’d, though more than tasting, 
Ever great, and ever-lasting. 



The COBLER :—a Tale. 

Y OUR sage and moralist can shew 
Many misfortunes here below, — r 
A truth which no one ever miss’d. 
Though neither sage nor moralist: 

^ et, all the troubles notwithstanding, 
Which Fate or Fortune has a hand in. 
Fools to themselves will more create. 

In spite of Fortune and of Fate. 

Thus oft are dreaming wretches seen. 
Tortur’d with vapours, and with spleen, 
Transform d (at least in their ow'n eyes) 
To glass, or china, or goose-pies. 

Others will to themselves appear 
Stone-dead as W/ ill, the Conqueror ; 
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And all the world in vain might strive 
To face them down that they’re alive. 
Unlucky males with child will groan, 

And sorely dread their lying down. 

As fearing, that to ease their pain 
May puzzle Doctor Chamberlain. 
Imaginary evils flow 
Merely for want of real woe ; 

And when prevailing whimsies rise, 

As montsrous wild absurdities 
Are, ev’ry hour, and ev’ry minute. 

Found without Bedlam as within it ; 
Which if you farther would have shewn. 
And leisure have to read — read on. 

There liv’d a gentleman, possest 
Of all that mortals reckon best: 

A seat well chose, in wholesome air. 

With gardens and with prospects fair : 

His land from debt and jointure free. 

His money — never in South-sea : 

His health of body firm and good. 

Though past the hey-day in his blood : 

His consort fair, and good, and kind ; 

His children rising to his mind : 

His friends ingenuous and sincere ; 

His honour, nay, his conscience clear : — 
He wanted nought of human bliss, 

But pow’r.to taste his happiness. 

Too near, alas! this great man’s hall 
A merry cobler had a stall ; 

An arch old wag as e’er you knew, 

With breeches red and jerkin blue; 
Cheerful at working, as at play, 

He sung and whistled life away : 

When rising morning glads the sky. 

Clear as the merry lark, and high ; 

When ev’ning shades the landscape veil, 
Late warbling as the nightingale. 
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Though pence came slow, and trade was ill. 
Yet still he sung, and whistled still ; 

Though patch’d his garb, and coarse his fair, 
He laugh’d, and cast away old care. 

Th$ rich man view’d with discontent 
His tatter’d neighbour’s merriment. 

With envy grudg’d, and pin’d to see 
A beggar pleasanter than he ; 

And, by degrees, to hate began 
Th’ intolerable happy man. 

Who haunted him, like any sprite, 

Trom Morn to eve, by day and night. 

It chanc’d, when once in bed he lay. 
When dreams are true, at break of day. 

He heard the cobler at his sport. 

Amidst his music stopping short : 

Whether his morning draught he took. 

Or warming whi ff of wonted smoke, 
f ihe squire suspected, being shrewd. 

This silence boded him no good ; 

And, ’cause be nothing saw nor heard, 

A Machiavilian plot he fear’d. 

Strait circumstances crowded plain 
1 o vex and plague liis jealous brain : 
Trembling in pannic dread he lies. 

With gaping mouth and staring eyes; 

And straining wistful both his ears. 

He soon persuades himself he hears 
One skip and caper up the stairs. 

Sees the door open quick, and knew 
His dreaded foe in red and blue, 

Who, with a running jump, he thought, 
Reap’d plumb directly down his throat. 

Laden with tackle ot his stall, 

Last, ends, and hammer, strap, and awl ; 

I\o sooner down, than with a jerk 
lie fell to music and to work. 
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If much he griev’d our don before. 

When but o’ th’ outside of his door. 

How sorely must he now molest. 

When got o’ th’ inside of his breast ! 

The waking dreamer groans and swells. 
And pangs imaginary feels ; 

Catches, and scraps of tunes he hears 
For ever ringing in his ears ; 

Ill-favour’d smells his nose displease, 
Mundungus strong, and rotten cheese : 
He feels him, when he draws his breath. 
Or tug the leather with his teeth ; 

Or beat the sole, or else extend 
His arms to th’ utmost of his end. 

Enough to crack, when stretch’d so wide. 
The ribs of any mortal side. 

Is there no method then to fiy 
This vile intestine enemy ? 

What can be done in this condition. 

But sending instant for physician? 

The doctor, haring heard the case. 
Burst into laughter in his face ; 

Told him, he needs no more than rise. 
Open his windows, and his eyes, 
Whistling and stitching there to see 
The cobler, as he us’d to be. 

Sir, quoth the patient, your pretence* 
Shall ne’er persuade me from my senses: 
How should I rise ? the heavy brute 
Will hardly let me wag a foot : 

Though seeing for belief may go. 

Yet feeling is the truth, you know : 

I feel him in my sides, I tell ye ; 

Had you a cobler in your belly. 

You scarce would fleer as now you do ; * 

I doubt your guts would grumble too : 
Still do you laugh? I tell you, sir, 

J’d tick you soundly, could I stir: 
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Thou quack, that never had’st degree 
In either University ; 

Thou mere licentiate, without knowledge. 
The shame and scandal of the college : 

I’ll call my servants, if you stay. 

So, doctor, scamper while 3 r ou may. 

One thus dispatch’d, a second came. 

Of equal skill, and greater fame ; 

Who swore him mad as a March hare, 

(For doctors, when provok’d, will swear.) 
To drive such whimsies from his pate. 

He dragg’d him to the window strait. 

But jilting fortune can devise 
To baffle and outwit the wise ; 

The cobler, ere expos’d to view. 

Had just pull’d off’ his jerkin blue. 

Not dreaming’twould his neighbour hurt 
To sit in fresco in his shirt. 

Ah! quoth the patient, with a sigh. 

You know him not so well as I ; 

The man who down my throat is run. 

Has got a true-blue jerkin on. 

In vain the doctor rav’d and tore. 

Argu’d and fretted, stamp’d and swore ; 
Told him he might believe as well 
The giant of Pantagruel 
Did oft, as break his fast or sup. 

For poach’d eggs swallow windmills up; 

Or that the Holland dame could bear 
A child for ev’ry day i’ th’ year. 

The vapour’d dotard, grave and sly. 
Mistook for truth each rapping lie ; 

And drew conclusions, such as these. 
Resistless from the premises. 

I hope, my friends, you’ll grant me all* 
A windmill’s bigger than a stall: 

And since the lady brought alive 
Children three hundred sixty-fiy^, 
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Why should you think there is not room 
Tor one poor cobler in my womb ? 

Thus ev’ry thing his friends could say 
The more confirm’d him in his way : 
Farther convinc’d, by what they tell, 
’Twas certain, though impossible. 

Now worse and worse his piteous state 
Was grown, and almost desperate : 

Yet still, the utmost bent to try. 

Without more help he would not die. 

An old physician, sly and shrewd. 

With management of face endu’d. 

Heard all his tale ; and ask’d, with care, 
How long the cobler had been there? 
Noted distinctly what he said ; 

Lift up his eyes, and shook his head. 

And grave accosts him, on this fashion. 
After mature deliberation. 

With serious and important face. 

Sir, jour’s is an uncommon case r 
Though IVe read Galen’s Latin o’er, 

I never met with it before ; 

Nor have I found the like disease 
In stories of Hippocrates. 

Then, after a convenient stay, — 

Sir, if prescription you’ll obey, 

My life for your’s, i’ll set you free 
From this same two-legg’d tympany. 

His true, you’re gone beyond the cure 
Of fam’d worm-powder of John Moor ; 
Besides, if downward he be sent, 

I fear lie’ll split your netber vent: 

But then your throat, you know, is wide. 
And scarcely clos’d since it was try’d ; 

The same way he got in, ’tis plain. 

There’s room to fetch him out again : 

I’ll bring the forked worm away 
Without a dysenteria; 
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Emetics strong will do the feat, 

It taken quantum sujficit : 

I’ll see myself the proper dose. 

And then hypnoticks to compose. 

The wretch, though languishing and weak, 
Keviv’d already by the Greek, 

Cries, What so learnVi a man as you 
Prescribes, dear doctor, I shall do. 

The vomit speedily was got. 

The cobler sent for to the spot, 

And taught to manage the deceit, 

And not his doublet to forget. 

But first the operator wise 
Over the sight a bandage ties : 

For vomits always strain the eyes. 

Courage! I’ll make you disembogue, 

Spite of his teeth, th* unlucky rogue; 

I’ll drench the rascal, never fear, 

And bring him up, or drown him there. 
Warm water down he makes him pour. 

Till his stretch’d guts could hold no more ; 
Which, doubly swoli’n, as you may think, 
Both with the cobler and the drink, 

What they receiv’d against the grain, 

Soon paid with int’rest back again. 

Here come his tools — he can’t be long 
Without his hammer and his thong. 

The cobler humour’d what was spoke. 

And gravely carry’d on the joke ; 

As he heard nam’d each single matter. 

He chuck’d it souse into the water ; 

And then, not to be seen as yet, 

Behind the door made his retreat. 

The sick man now takes breath awhile*. 
Strength to recruit for farther toil : 
Unblinded he, with joyful eyes. 

The tackle floating their espies ; 







Fully convinc’d within his mind. 

The cobler could not stay behind, 

Who to the alehouse still would go. 
Whene’er he wanted work to do : 

Nor could he like his present place — 

He ne’er lov’d water in his days. 

At length he takes a second bout, 

Enough to turn him inside out; 

With vehemence so sore he strains. 

As would have split another’s brains. 

Ay ! here the cobler comes, I swear ! 

And truth it was, for he was there. 

And, like a rude, ill-manner’d clown, 

Kick’d with his foot the vomit down. 

The patient, now grown wond’rous light, 
Wliipt off the napkin from his sight, 

Briskly lift up his head, and knew 
The breeches and the jerkin’s hue ; 

And smil’d to hear him grumbling say. 

As down the stairs he ran his way, 

He’d ne’er set foot within his door, 

And jump down open throats no more; 

No; while he liv’d, he’d ne’er again 
Hun, like a fox, down the red lane. 

Our patient thus, his inmate gone, 

Cur’d of the crotchets in his crown. 

Joyful his gratitude expresses, 

With thousand thanks and hundred pieces : 
And thus, with much of pains and cost, 
Regain’d the health lie never lost. 

moral. * 

Tau slit by long miseries we find 
Repose is seated in . the mind ; 

And most men soon or late have own’d, 

>Tis there, or no where, to be found. 

This real wisdom timely knows, 

'Without experience of the woes; 
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Nor needs instructive smart to see, 

That all on earth is vanity. 

Loss, disappointment, passion, strife. 

What e’er torments or troubles life, 

Though groundless, grievous in its stay. 

Twill shake our tenements of clay, 

Wli on past, as nothing we esteem ; 

And pain, like pleasure, is but dream. 

THE BATTLE OF THE SEXES . 

• Paribus se legibus amfc® 

In vie Lse gentes eeterna in ioedera mittant. Virg. 

T | *11011, for whose view these numbers were 
-fl. design’d, 

Awhile with favour, Hamilton, attend ; 
Smile, and begin not now to be unkind. 

Hut tho’the Boet please not, spare the fiiend. 
And thou, dear object of my growing love, 
Whom now 1 must not, or I dare not name. 
Approve my verse, which shines if you approve ; 

Let giddy madmen court delusive fame; 

Let your acceptance sweet o’erpay my toil ; 

Let age and rigour frown, so youth and beauty smile. 

Of arms, which fierce contending sexes bore, 

1 sing; and wars, for fame and empire made.- 
Despotick man rul’d with tyrannic pow’r, 
Obey’d, but with reluctance still obey’d ; • 
W r ith words his long-disputed cause lie tries. 

But woman’s equal wit disdains to yield; 

At length to arms ungenerously lie hies, 

As quick the female takes the proffer’d field ; 
Each their superior merit to maintain : [vain. 

Forman was learn’d and proud, and woman fair and 

A plain there was, call’d Life, extended wide, 
To which a single painful passage led, . 
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With num’rous outlets plac’d on ev’ry side ; 

Scenes smiling fair the prospect overspread : 
Elourets, and myrtles fragrant, seem’d to rise : 
All was at distance sweet, but near at hand 
The gay deceit mock’d the desiring eyes, 

With thorns, and desert heath, and barren sand. 
Severest change afflicts th’ uncertain air, 
Expos’d to summer suns, to blasts of winter bare. 

’Twas here each sex their field of battle chose, 
The narrow entrance by consent they past ; 
But enter’d, soon their enmity disclose, [haste. 

And to their different standards march with 
Before directing reason yet awoke, 

Was passion taught them ev’n in infant age. 
While ancient sires the kindling sparks provoke, 
And warning dames impertinently sage. 

Thus either sex in mutual feuds combin’d, 

As tho’ for wars and hate by nature’s God design’d. 

Brigades of crafty neuters hov’ring la} 7 , 

Camp’d on the margin of the spacious plain. 
To wait the doubtful fortune of the day. 

And public loss improve to private gain : 
Detested prudence ! others, nobler far, 

Their unresolving march to neither bend. 
Purpos’d in friendship to compose the jar, 

Or timely succour to th’ oppress’d to send. 
Here Marriage chaste, there Love the conqu’ror 
lies. 

Adverse to ranging Lust, and groveling Avarice. 

The women first, quick to revenge, were seen 
In shining rich enamel’d arms advance \ 

Like ancient Spartans, o’er the level green, 

To breathing flutes they trod a measur’d dance. 
Dreadful to man so moving ! strait in air, [breath 
Male banners wave, while sounding trumpet# 
Kindles in martial breasts stern love of war, 
Delib’rate valour, and contempt of death. 
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Furious they charge, while Fortitude, theirguide, 
Conspicuous in the van, his female foes deiy’d. 

In freshest pride of life, and strength of years, 
The male battalions worthy to command, 

In times of danger unappall’d with fears, 

A chieftain swift of foot, and strong of hand ; 
Nor tir’d with labours, nor dismay’d with pains, 
Arm’d at all points, a stranger to despair. 
He dreads not treason, and lie force disdains ; 

In bitter taunts he thus accosts the fair : 

By women charg’d, shall warriors back recoil? 
Sharp swords and pointed spears shall feeble distaffs 
foil ? 

Beauty, great gen’ral of the female war, 

Sprung fi om the front with Fortitude t’engage 
Too slight for toil her tender limbs appear. 

Yet stoutest heroes trembled at her rage, 

St iff ribs of whale her coat of mail compos’d ; 

Dispos’d with art, her taper waste to show : 
A beaver wrought with black her helmet clos’d. 
Which by the name of mask the moderns know. 
Each step, each motion, shot an artless grace ; 
She seem’d of conquest sure, sure e’en without her 
face. 

The warlike virgin, and the hero, chose 
In diff’rent ways to wage an equal fight ; 
With giant strength he heaps redoubled blows; 

Oflorce inferior, she depends on slight: 
Eluding furious strokes by quick retreat. 

Long time she wards, and wary, shifts her 
place ; 

At length her helm his sword descending met, 
And of her sable vizard cut the lace ; 

Millions of sudden charms discover’d lie, 

Her skin, her hair, her brows, her cheeks, her lip, 
her eve. 
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Disdainful frowns and smiles alternate rise, 
Swilt to her cheeks the lovely crimson streams, 

While kindling rage darts lightning from her eyes. 
And adds new brightness to their native beams ; 

Nor shalt thou boast, tli’ undaunted virgin said, 
Nor am I yet defenceless, and o’erthrown. 

His forward toot the shrinking warrior stay’d. 
Damp’d with resistless fear, till then unknown ; 

Tli’ inchanting voice his utmost nerves unstrung, 
And what her eyes began, she perfects with her 
tongue. 

But Wisdom next, slow-marching to his aid* 

In heavy armour took the doubtful field ; 

Temper’d his helm, by wondrous magic made ; 
And proof to witchcraft was ids pond’rous 
shield. 

Calm without fear, and fervent without rage. 
In action quick, and wary to advise, 

He seem’d advanc’d to more than middle age; 
For when had youth the leisure to be wise? 

Valiant to charge, but not too proud to fly; 
Resolv’d his lifted arm, and quick his piercing eye. 

Now Beauty small avails, for Wisdom knows 
How soon her transitory glories fail ; 

Thatage brings languid eyes, and wither’d brows. 
Her hairs all hoary, and her face all pale. 

The more he view’d, he view’d with less applause. 
Whom rage distorted, and whom pride de* 
form’d : 

Sternly his unrelenting sword he draw s, 

IS or by her looks, nor by her language warm’d. 

Scarce could frail Beauty stand his awful view. 
When timely to her aiddeep-mining Cunning flew. 

Artful her bosom heav’d, her rolling eyes 
Allur'd with glances whom in heart she scorn’d ; 

Sweet flow’d her words with ever pleasing lies, 
An infant lisp her double-tongue adorn’d. 
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Her feet Half dancing, negligently pac’d ; 

Her motion, nay, her rest was all design; 

Her arms a scarf and ribband bridle grac’d, 

m K-J * 

Whose colours glorious in the sun-beams 
shine ; 

Their hue still varying with the changing place* 
Yet each alternate dye was suited to her lace. 

The springs and passions of the secret mind. 
The wily sorceress could surely move ; 

Now cruel false, now seeming faithful kind, 
With well -dress’d hate, and well-dissembled 
Fast fell her tears, obedient to her will, [love : 
A side-long glance her roving eyes would 
Simple in show, and innocent of skill, [throw ; 

Observing most what least she seem’d to know : 
Then farthest off when most approaching near, 
Was never fraud so deep, in ’semblance so sincere, 

A fierce and dubious conflict now began ; 

Cunning, great engineer of womankind, 

W isdorn, main champion for contending man, 
Met, wond’ring each, their match in arms to 
find ; 

Equal the fight, while both their station held, 
While neither chief the adverse camp invades, 
Eut furious onsets either part repeli’d, 

By warlike wiles and viewless ambuscades : 
Their safety not in strength, but flying, stood; 
They conquer’d who retir’d, they yielded who 
pursued. 

Meantime, far to the left, great Patience fought, 
Experienc’d veteran, harden’d in alarms ; 

Ilis mail seem’d proof ’gainst mortal fury 
wrought. 

Yet furrows deep indent his batter’d arms ; 
Loss with persisting diligence he retriev’d, 
Arm’d by his present ills fur future wars ; 
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Leader of men, wounds bad he oft receiv’d. 
Nobly deform’d with honourable scars: 

A branching palm the chieftain’s target bore, 
Whose boughs the more oppress’d, superior rise 
the more. 

Him Scorn oppos’d, an Amazonian fair, 

Whose haughty eyes were ever glanc’d askew ; 
Her neck writh’d backward with disdainful air. 
As some distasteful sight olfends her view. 
That silly maid incurr’d her steady hate. 

That could to man, tyrannic fawner, bow* i 
At distance let the menial spaniel wait. 

Or cringing at her feet his duty know. 
Studious of flight, she fear’d to trust her feet. 
But rode a Moorish barb, than eastern winds more 
fleet. 

Tho’man, as trodden dirt, her soul despis’d. 

Yet ill her habit and her words agree ; 

A manlike hunter’s dress her form disguis’d. 
Shafts at her back, and buskins to her knee r 
She fought like ancient Parthians, flying fast, 
And frequent stopp’d her swift pursuer’s speed, 
Still as she shot, redoubling strait her baste. 
Quick borne far distant by her light-foot steed ; 
E’er on her cask her foe-man’s sword descends, 
Who ’gainst impassive air his idle fury bends. 

At length, oft wounded by her backward dart, 
Dismounted Patience headlong greets the 
plain ; 

The boastful conqu’ress glories in his smart, 
Stops, and alights, to view and mock Ins pain. 
The seeming breathless champion light arose, 
By wounds un weaken’d, fiercer for his fall $ 
Nor could astonish’d Scorn his force oppose, 
Debarr’d of w onted flight, a sudden thrall. 

So dear th* unwary short- liv'd brav’ry cost ; [lost. 
What hours with toil preserv’d, with ease a moment 
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But now the neutral troops to move began, 
Threat’ning the wearied hosts with fatal war. 
Led by their chieftain Lust, a giant man. 

With boastful voice, loud shouting from afar; 

Like mountain-torrents s well’d by winter-show’rs. 
Resistless, fierce he sweeps along the plain : 
Hislep’rous mouth a flame infectious pours, 
Darting slow death and strength-consuming 
pain : 

His ever-rolling eyes like beacons glare, [hair. 

Shagg’d as the goat his limbs, and black his bristling 

Still to new conquest eager he aspir’d, [fight ; 

Leaving with scorn whom he subdued in 
’Gainst all repulses steel'd, nor ever tir’d * 
With toilsome day, or ill-succeeding night. 
Active whene’er the lucky moment call’d, 

And least advantage obstinate to press : 

His harden’d front unblushing, unappall’d. 
Laugh’d at reproaches, and enjoy’d disgrace ; 
Sporting with oaths, unmov’d with parent’s 
moans, 

With rifled virgin’s shrieks, or infant’s dying groans. 

II is shield was painted with lascivious lies. 
Whoredoms divine, devis’d to veil his shame. 
Of Jove the thund’rer, and of Phoebus wise. 

The bull, the goat, the serpent, and the 
flame : 

Diana midwife prude, by day-light chaste,- 
Asleep lay pictur’d in Endymion’s arms; 

There Bacchus’ least and Venus’ rites were plac’d. 
With philtres base, and lust-compelling charms, 
A crest obscene o’ershades the monster’s head, 

A Jove in eagle’s form, with ravish’d Ganymede. 

’Gainst Lust the rash coquets their forces bent. 
But sunk beneath the fury of the storm ; 
When Modesty, from the main army sent 
V oppose his rage, advanc’d her angel form j 
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Skilful with darts to wage an equal fight, 

Her arm resists not, but prevents the blow ; 
A cuiltless blush crimsons her snowv white ; 

Her voice reserv’dly soft, and sweetly low. 
Few woman chiefs did like perfection share, 
Scarce Cunning more of might, or Beauty’s self 
more fair* 

The championess quick seiz’d a rising ground, 
Where ramparts high by parent hands were 
wrougr.t, 

Whose fence the giant traversing around, 

Now here, now there, in vain an entrance 
sought. 

Upwards he press’d with unavailing speed. 
Ardent in equal fight his foe t’ assail ; 

Her ready lance meets his aspiring head, 
Strongly rebatf’d he tumbling strikes, the 
vale , 

But undismay’d, up-starting from the plain. 
Again he rises fierce, disgrac’d to fall again. 

Slunn’d with the shock, the scarcely conqu’ring 
Now wisely meditates a distant blow ; [fair 
A pond’rous stone hurl’d through the w histling 
air, 

Prevents the grappling of her stronger foe j 
Full on his helm the rocky fragment fell, 

And soil’d in humble dust his lofty crpst ; 

But wounds on wounds his course in vain repel, 
For ten-fold fury fires his stubborn breast; 
His glaring eyes shot red revengeful flame ; 
r IJe roar’d, and would have blush’d, if capable of 
shame. 

His fraud, th* artificer of falsehood try’d 
In borrow’d shape t’ elude her wary eye ; 

His shield and well-known casket thrown aside, 
Disguis’d like Love, he march’d as an ally. 
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With unsuspicious faith the maid believ’d, 

’Till now the rampart’s top the foe had gain’d ; 
Too late the lurking treason she perceiv’d. 
Surpriz’d un’wares, she scarce his force sus- 
tain’d ; 

Courage her heart, and strength her arm forsook ; 
Weak, sinking by degrees 3 faint, yielding to the 
shock. 

The self-sufficient prudes embattled stood 
Near hand, but none t’ assist the vanquish’d 
flies ; 

Their neighbour ranks they saw with joy sub- 
du’d, 

With spiteful mirth triumphant in their eyes; 
With scoffs and sage reproaches they upbraid 
Those that o’erpower’d for help or pity call} 
And can they yield to Lust ? in rage they said. 
Unaided, friendless, let the wretches fail. 
Themselves were now assail’d, the rest o’er- 
thrown, [own. 

And weakness scorn’d so late, too soon became their 

At length the chieftain prude obstructs his speed. 
By men call’d Honour, but by angels Pride ; 
On lowly earth her foot disdain’d to tread, 

High in a martial car she chose to ride ; 

The load six dappled coursers proudly drew. 
Their harness bright with tinsel overcast ; 
Still as she rode, a conscious glance she threw. 
To mark what gazers view’d her as she past. 
Studded with burnish’d brass the chariot shin’d. 
And dragg’d with useless pomp six glittering slave* 
behind. 

She clanks her rattling arms, and shouts aloud. 
Strengthen’d by num’rous troops that gaz’d 
around ; [croud, 

While Lust, half-faint, amidst the thronging 
Iliipself on foot a match unequal found ; 
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He leaves the field, as desp’ratc of success. 
But with recruited rage and strength returns, 
Drawn by eight steeds, he breaks the wond’ring 
press; [burns. 

With gold his slaves are bright* his chariot 
Pride turn’d her reins, soon as his car she view’d ; 
The monster shouts, she yields ; she flies to be 
pursued. 

Now sable-mantled night advancing nigh. 
Colours, distinct before, confus’dly blends ; 
While far from either host the chariots fly, 
’Till Honour tir’d, to parley condescends. 
And deigns submiss her haughty crest to lower ; 

For privacy she deems her shame will screen: 
No more defying, striking now no more, 
Since nor her vaunts are heard, nor prowess 
seen : 

She yields a willing captive to liis might. 
Obscur’d in guilty cloud's of all-concealing night. 

From yielded Honour, Lust returning flew. 
Where camp’d in rest the male battalions 

And rous’d their wearied host with battle new, 
With rage still fiercest when remote from day. 
Not all the noontide heat and toil of war 
Equail’d the dangers of this midnight hour ; 
The centry sink, unnerv'd with sudden fear. 
And groans of wretches speak the victor’s 
pow’r ; 

Till, spread from rank to rank, th’ alarm was 
heard, [upreaAi* 

Where Reason, wakeful chief, his utmost tent 

From courts and cities frequent he retir’d, 

Rev ’rend his hoary head, in council sage ; 
Scorn’d in extremes, and in extremes admir’d ; 
Decry ’d in youth, and idoliz’d in age 
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His voice was small, and still, and rarely known 
Where direful trumpets vex the troubled air ; 
He starts from earth, where arm’d his limbs were 
thrown, 

His squa -Irons fate or to revenge, or share : — - 
Your enter’d camp from swift destruction keep. 
Or instant rous’d awake, or slain for ever sleep. 

He spake ; they rise obedient to his call, 

Who near their chief their ready tents had 
plac’d ; 

let baffled soon, the conqu’rors prey they fall, * 
Their leader standing but to yield the last. 
Awhile unconquer’d prov’d his aged arm, 

Awhile his fortune hung in equal scale : 

He sunk, enfeebled as he grew more warm ; 

But Lust press’d on, accustom’d to prevail. 
With strength un’ bated by laborious sweat; 
Greatest when most oppos’d, increasing with his 
heat. 



Now ruddy morn purpled the glowing East, 
Andshow’d the waste the monster’s rage had 
ma de 9 [resist. 

Whose force nor floods, nor mountains could 
Nor brass, nor diamond barriers, could have 
stay’d. 

At length both shatter’d hosts their councils bent. 
How surest to revenge their common foil ; 
Made wise by smart, a chain piotiess they sent, 
Whose arm alone was equal to the toil ; 
Sometimes on earth by Virtue’s title fam’d, 

By wiser angel-minds divine Religion nam’d. 



'Mild, sweet, serene, and cheerful was her mood ; 

Nor grave with sternness, nor with lightness 
Against example resolutely good, [free ; 

, Fervent in zeal, and warm in charity ; 

W ho .ne’er, forsook her faith for love of peace, 

N or sought with fireand sw ord to showher zeal 
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Duteous to princes, when they most oppress ; 

Patient in bearing ill, and doing well : 

In pray’is and tears she sought and found de- 
fence, [vidence . 

Kor rais’d rebellious arms to strengthen Pro- 

Her prudent care was fix’d on heaven’s height* 
Yet by her stepson earth that care was shown : 
Fearless of harm in darkness, as in light ; 

Fearful of sin at midnight, as at noon : 

A bloody cross w as pourtray’d on her shield. 
Whose sight the monster scarcely could sus- 
tain ; 

Feeble to gain, yet loth to quit the field ; 

Blasted and thunder-struck with chilling pain ; 
When ’gainst his head her sacred arms she bent, 
Strict watch, and fast severe, and prayer omnipo- 
tent. 

Murm’ring he fled, yet backward turn’d his face* 
Whom step by step th’ angelic maid pursu’d ; 
Yet oft, as slack’ning he observ’d her pace, 

He stav’d his flight, and battle fierce renew’d. 
Meanwhile the yet-remaining neutral bands 
Advanc’d with open look and friendly mind ; 
"Whose timely march a glorious pair command. 
Marriage and Love, unhappy when disjoin’d ; 
Who over Lust the surest triumph gain’d ; 
Friends to Religion firm, by wisest God ordain’d. 

Love, the most general conqu’ror here below. 
Whose subtle nature hard is to be told ; 

W hom all can feel, but few aright can know ; 

W ho cheats the crafty, and who fools the old > 
He seem’d of jarring contraries compos’d. 
To-day sharp-sighted, and to-morrow blind ; 
His beaver lifted up, his face disclos’d, [shin’d. 

Where simple faith, and winning sweetness 
High on his crest sat perch’d a gall-less dove, 
Emblem of changeless truth, and chastity, and love. 
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Th’ immortal glories of the Nut-brown Maid, 
Emblazon’d lively on his shield appear : 

The various parts the shifting lover play’d ; 

The test for human frail t^ too severe. 
Wealth, ease, and fame, and sex she cast be- 
hind ; [sue ; 

Where friendship leads, determin’d to pur- 
Not falsehood’s self could shake her steady mind, 
Firm to the base, and to the perjur’d true. 

All but her virtue, she for Henry leaves ; 

Love stands the sore assault, though rivall’d woman 
grieves. 

Sometimes more fleet the swift- foot pow’r would 

g°» . [% ; 

Than morning light, or quicker thought can 

Sometimes with stealing motion, silent, slow; 

Unseen, unmark’d, but by the jealous eye ; 

Dauntless, resolv’d, mindless of perils past, 

Rewarded in an hour for years of pain ; 

Trembles his eye, with modest awe down-cast, 

Faulters his tongue, scarce daring to corn- 

plain ; [tries. 

Yet, when grown bold, their moving force he 

Manna is on his tongue, and witchcraft in his 

eyes. 

Of winged boys a num’rous troop he led, 

Whose shafts both sexes wound with certain 
aim* [bred ; 

The wounds not pain, but doubtful pleasure 
For not from hostile bows the arrows came. 
Forgetting feuds, they long to be ally’d, 

And softer passions on their bosoms seize : 
Down from their hands their wrathful weapon* 
slide, 

Chang’d is their hatred for desire to please : 
In sudden peace the jarring kinds agree, 

With reconcilement dear, and cordial amity. 
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Transform’d by magic love the males appear. 

New cast their natures in a liner mould ; 
Prudent the fool, well-natur’d the severe, 

The wise grew humble and the coward bold. 
Nor less his friendly darts improve the fair ; 

Was none or loosely free, or coyly rude ; 

The gay coquet now liv’d not to ensnare, 

To meekest passive woman sunk the prude : 
Nor could the brave resist, or fearful run, 

For heav’n made man to win, and w oman to be won. 

Next close to Love, well suited Marriage came, 
Who hand in hand their social steps advance ; 
Kindly as warmth of life, her even flame, 

Not fevers heat, nor flutt’ring spirits dance ; 
Who pleasure tasted with reflecting thought. 

Nor life upbraided for avoidless pains 
Entail’d on mortal state ; but wisely sought 
Too flitting love with long-enduring chains, 
Of int’rest and of duty fast to bind ; [kind. 
Fountain of chaste delight, great parent of man- 

Where Love had touch’d the hearts, she joins 
the hands. 

And grants an holier, and a stronger tye ; 

Lor death alone could disunite her bands. 

Nor shorter space could friendship satisfy. 
While thus she join’d the pairs, the matron 
spoke ; 

Attend, ye sexes, and my words approve, 
My doom nor male nor female shall revoke ; 

Since nature form’d the kinds for mutual love : 
Your. battle vain, vain is 3 ; our anger showm, 
For more distinguish’d hate mere dotage shall 
atone. 

Tho’ Man shall awful rule o’er Woman bear. 
Not sprung from greater worth, but right di- 
vine ^ 
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\ et she shall in her turn dominion share. 

E’er to his will her empire she resign : 

But, while she reigns, her mercy let her show, 
And well employ the quickly-fleeting time ; 
Not unrewarded shall her mildness go, * 

And strictest justice shall o’ertake her crime. 
Gently shall those be rul’d, who gently sway’d ; 

Abject shall those obey, who haughty were obey’d. 

Aiftbition proud, and sordid Avarice, 

Two mighty trodblers of the world were near, 
Abhorr’d by all men, when without disguise ; 

But now the garb of Love they chose to wear. 
•Ambition stooping popularly low, 

Still pleaded public welfare, not his own • 
•Dissembling deep, yet unreserv’d in show, * 
Imposing all things, but believing none*: 

Whose subtle wit could cross events command 

Scernerof heav’n and earth, his God hisownri^ht 
hand. G 

Skill’d in the various turns of giddy t ides, 

With dextrous timing of his watchful skill. 
With cool disdain, the preacher he derides. 
Who marks th’ eternal bounds of good and ill • 
I3y him were princes barr’d of equal love, 

And lost to quiet if they greatness prize; 
Oppress’d with state unwillingly the> move. 
Crown’d are the victims dragg’d to sacrifice. 
Absent, unknown, and unendear’d they wed* 

Mean while the naked sword divides the loveless 
bed. 



Next, close to him crept Avarice the old. 
Quick to receive, but ever slow to pay • 
Wanting lor fear of want, adoring gold • * 
Nearer his inn, more careful for his way : 
3Iis flinty breast could ne’er compassion sl:o-r 
He Pity Weakness, Virtue Foi!y r calls * ^ 
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Friendless, and to himself the deadliest foe, 
Harden’d he lives, and unrepcnting falls. 

He blooming youth to palsy’d age would tie. 

To raise and to enrich, would end his tamily. 

These traitors, mask’d like Love, in marriag© 
join’d 

Thousands by Nature form’d to disagree; 
While thoughtless youth the future list not mind, 
And age dim-sighted help’d their treachery. 
Their pairs were soon distinguish’d by th’ event ; 

Unkind reproach, too biting to endure, 

Pining distrust, and brawling discontent, 

Curs’d jealousy, which heav’n alone can cure. 
Foul perjur’d guilt, sad causer of divorce. 

And late repentance vain, of hell itself the source. 

Forgive the voice that useful fiction sings; 

Not impious tales of deities impure. 

Not faults of breathless queens or living kings. 
In open treason, or in veils obscure. 

What here I write, each knowing eye will see 
To all but brutes and angels must belong : 
Still will the sexes jar, and still agree, 

And each day’s truth shall moralize my song. 
Still will each sex for sov’reignty contend : 
Wars with the world begun, with that alone shall 
end, 

LINES 

OntheDeath of a Young Lady. 



All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as 

the flower of the field. , 

The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but .the 
word of our God shall stand toi ever. ISAIAH. 



T HE morning flow’rs display their sweets, 
And, gay, their silken leaves unfold ; 
As careless of the noon-day heats. 

And fearless of the .evening cold. 
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Nipt by the wind’s unkindly blast, 

Parch’d by the sun’s directer ray, 

The momentary glories, waste. 

The short-liv’d beauties die away. 

So blooms the human face divine, 1 

When youth its pride of beauty shows ; 

Fairer than spring the colours shine; 

And sweeter than the virgin rose. 

Or worn by slowly-rolling years, 

Or broke by sickness in a day ; 

The fading glory disappears, 

The short-iiv’d beauties die away/ 

Yet these, new rising from the tomb. 

With lustre brighter far shad shine. 

Revive with ever-during bloom, 
fcafe from diseases and decline. 

Let sickness blast, and death devour. 

If heav’n must recompe nse our pains j 

Perish the grass, and fade the flowT, 

If firm the word of God remains. 



EPITAPH on an INFANT 

B ENEATH a sleeping infant lies. 
To earth whose ashes lent, 

More glorious shall hereafter rise, 

. Tho’ not more innocent. 

When the archangel’s trump shall blow, 
And souls and bodies join, 

What crowds will wish, their lives below 
Had been as short as thine ! 
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To a Friend in the Country*, 

Who complained of his Condition, and admired 
High Spirits in Low Fortunes. 

T HIS would be still ray wish, couldT 

Such bitter curse allow, . .. 

Let those I hate have spirits high. 

With fortunes that are low. 

But surely when we vapour most. 

If angry fortune frown ; 

She’ll pull, in spite of all our boast. 

Our lofty spirits down. 

Ev’n x — but I can laugh and sing, 

Tho’ fetter’d and confin’d ; 

My mind I may to fortune bring, 

Not fortune to my mind. 

How seldom is our good enjoy’d. 

Our ill howdiardly borne. 

When all our fancies are employ’d 
To kick against the thorn l 

A lowly heart and little eye. 

Kind heaven, on me bestow ; 

Let those I hate have spirits high. 

With fortunes that are low. 

These maxims sage and dry, you’ll say. 

These rigid moral rules. 

Take our superior sense away. 

And sink us into fools. 

Whoe’er can ease by folly get. 

With justice may despise 
The thoughtful unenjoying wit, 

The miserable wise. 

But sure ourselves aright to see. 

True wisdom well may bear j 
’ Jis nobly great to dare to be 
No greater than we are. 
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Think not I envy courts and kings,- 
Or, peevish, hate mankind ; 

Think not this declaration springs 
From meanness of my mind* 

Ev*n I, perhaps, if heav’n would deign 
High place on me to show’r. 

As well as any lord might reign. 

As equal to my pow’r. 

My mind, with weight of business charg’d. 
Of course would bigger grow ; . 

As rivers length’ning when enlarg’d. 
Enlarge their channels too. 

^Till then, — a lowly heart and eye. 

Kind heav’n, on me bestow ; 

Let those I hate have spirits high. 

With fortunes that are low. 



From MARTIAL .. 

Vitam quae facinnt beatiorem, 

P LEASANTEST companion this. 
This in life his happiness; 
Timely an estate to gain. 

Left, not purchas’d by your pain : 
Grounds that pay the tiller’s hire. 
Hearths with ever-during fire ; 

Safe from lawt’ enjoy your own. 
Seldom view the busy town ; 

Health, with mod’rate vigour join’d • 
True, well-ground td peace of mind ; 
Friends, your equals in degree, 
Prudent, plain simplicity ; 

Easy converse mirth afford. 

Artless plenty fill the board : 

Temp’rate joy your ev’nings bless. 
Free from care as from excess ; 
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Sliort the night by sleep be made ; 

Chaste, not cheerless, be the bed : 

Clrnse to be but what you are \ 

Dying, neither wish nor fear. 

The ELECTIONEER, 

T HERE once liv’d in repute a substantial free- 
holder, 

No Briton on earth could be braver or bolder, 

A party-man stanch and. resolv’d, tho’ the story 
Does not call him directly a Whig or a Tory. 

But the reader, to this way, or that, as mclin’d. 
May his party, perhaps, by his honesty find. 

His head was still full of the law and the right, 

So he never would bribe, but he sometimes would 
fight : . . , 

For when mobs grew unruly, he always stood bluff. 
And could play well at loot-ball, a kick and a 
culf. 

Our patriot strait-lac’d was in that way of thinking. 
That no bribe should go farther then eating and 
drinking : 

So he kept open house for all comers to feast. 

And made never a knave, but made many a beast 
Tho’ even in drinking he kept a decorum. 

Men might do as they pleas’d with the liquor be- 
fore ’em. 

He all under-hand dealing and tricking defy’d. 
And was always a thorn in his enemy’s side. 

He answer’d their truth, and detected their lies, ^ 
He their bullies outbrav’d, and outwitted their 
spies. 

He made many a good, but despis’d a bad vote. 
And they never could pick any hole in his coat. 
To avoid all suspicion of bribing and largess, 

He was nobly determin’d to bear his pwu charges. 
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So small his discretion, so large Ills affection, 

That he clipp’d his whole freehold estate in election. 
He ev’ry day went more and more down the wind, 
And his party dropp’d off as his fortune declin’d. 
His enemies crow’d, and triumphantly swore 
They would stick on his skirts, and pay off his old 
score. 

From his friends but a faint commendation he got, 
A well-meaning man, but a little too hot. 

He found small effect of his cost and his pother. 
When by one side forsook, and oppress’d by the 
other. 

He ran upon tick, w hile he credit could meet, 
And the bread he had squander’d, he wanted to 
eat : 

’Till hard pinch’d, and unable to fast any longer, 
A purse he attempted to satisfy hunger ; 

But was ta’en in the fact, being raw at the trade. 
And before the next justice that instant convey’d. 

The member against whose election he stirr’d. 
By the dint of demerit was gotten preferr’d ; 

One that all sorts of business went readily thorough. 
And was chose by good votes, but not those of the 
Borough. [ceive ’em. 

Oae, who swore to his friends he would never de- 
le et, in their distress, thought it prudent to leave 
’em : 

Convinc’d, tho’ be sure no preferment he courted, 
1 hat a ministry ought to be always supported : 

In commission of peace a most notableman, 

In the first ot king George, or the last of queen 
. Anne. [spied. 

When his foe brought before him, the magistrate 
Quoth his worship, Was this the best man of his 
side ? 

He that virtue and justice had still in his eye. 
Whom no army could fright* and no treasury bujr ?• 
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Duteous to princes, when they most oppress ; 

Patient in bearing ill, and doing well : 

In pray’is and tears she sought and found de- 
fence, [vidence. 

Nor rais’d rebellious arms to strengthen Pro- 

Her prudent care was fix’d on heaven’s height* 
Y et by her steps on earth that care was shown • 
Tearless of harm in darkness, as in light ; 

Fearful of sin at midnight, as at noon : 

A bloody cross was pourtray’d on her shield, 
Whose sight the monster scarcely could sus- 
tain ; 

Feeble to gain, yet loth to quit the field ; 

Blasted and thunder-struck with chilling pain ; 
When ’gainst his head her sacred arms she bent, 
Strict watch, and fast severe, and prayer omnipo- 
tent. 

Murm’ring he fled, yet backw ard turn’d his face* 
Whom step by step th’ angelic maid pursu’d ; 
Yet oft, as slack’ning he observ’d her pace, 

He stay’d his flight, and battle fierce renew’d. 
Meanwhile the yet-remaining neutral bands 
Advanc’d with open look and f riendly mind ; 
AVhose timely march a glorious pair command. 
Marriage and Love, unhappy when disjoin’d ; 
Who over Lust the surest triumph gain’d ; 
Friends to Religion firm, by wisest God ordain’d. 

Love, the most general conqu’ror here below. 
Whose subtle nature hard is to be told ; 
Whom all can feel, but few aright can know ; 

Who cheats the crafty, and who fools the old ; 
He seem’d of jarring contraries compos'd. 
To-day sharp-sighted, and to-morrow blind ; 
His beaver lifted up, his face disclos’d, [shin’d. 

Where simple faith, and winning sw eetness 
High on his crest sat perch’d a gall-less dove, 
Emblem of changeless truth, and chastity, and love. 
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Th’ immortal glories of the Nut-brown Maid, 
Emblazon’d lively on his shield appear : 

The various parts the shifting lover play’d ; 

The test for human frail tjf too severe. 
Wealth, ease, and fame, and sex she cast be- 
hind ; . [sue ; 

Where friendship leads, determin’d to pur- 
Not falsehood’s self could shake her steady mind, 
Firm to the base, and to the perjur’d true. 
All but her virtue, she for Henry leaves ; 

Love stands the sore assault, though rival I’d woman 
grieves. 

Sometimes more fleet the swift- foot pow’r would 

g°> . [fly ; 

Than morning light, or quicker thought can 
Sometimes with stealing motion, silent, slow ; 

Unseen, unmark’d, but by the jealous eye ; 
Dauntless, resolv’d, mindless of perils past, 
Rewarded in an hour for years of pain ; 
Trembles his eye, with modest awe down-cast, 
Faulters his longue, scarce daring to corn- 
plain ; [tries. 

Yet, when grown bold, their moving force he 
Manna is on his tongue, and witchcraft in his 
eyes. 

Of winged boys a num’rous troop he led. 

Whose shafts both sexes wound with certain 
aim* [bred ; 

The wounds not pain, but doubtful pleasure 
For not from hostile bows the arrows came. 
Forgetting feuds, they long to beally’d. 

And softer passions on their bosoms seize : 
Down from their hands their wrathful weapon* 
slide, 

Chang’d is their hatred for desire to please : 
In sudden peace the jarring kinds agree, 

With reconcilement dear, and cordial amity. 
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Transform’d by magic love the males appear. 

New cast their natures in a finer mould ; 

Prudent the fool, well-natur’d the severe. 

The wise grew humble and the coward bold. 

Nor less his friendly darts improve the fair; 

Was none or loosely free, or coyly rude ; 

The gay coquet now liv’d not to ensnare, 

To meekest passive woman sunk the prude : 

Nor could the brave resist, or fearful run. 

For heav’n made man to win, and woman to be won. 

Next close to Love, well suited Marriage came. 
Who hand in hand their social steps advance ; < 

Kindly as warmth of life, her even flame. 

Not fevers heat, nor flutt’ring spirits dance ; 
Who pleasure tasted with reflecting thought. 

Nor life upbraided for avoidless pains 
Entail’d on mortal state ; but wisely sought 
Too flitting love with long-enduring chains, 

Of int’rest and of duty fast to bind ; [kind. 
Fountain of chaste delight, great parent of man- 

Where Love had touch’d the hearts, she joins 
the hands. 

And grants an holier, and a stronger tye; 

For death alone could disunite her bands, 

Nor shorter space could friendship satisfy. 
While thus she join’d the pairs, the matron 
spoke ; 

Attend, ye sexes, and my words approve. 

My doom nor male nor female shall revoke ; 

Since nature form’d the kinds for mutual love : 
Your.battle vain, vain is your anger shown, 

For more distinguish’d hate mere dotage shall 
atone. 

Tho’ Man shall awful rule o’er Woman bear. 

Not sprung from greater worth, but light di- 
vine^ 
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Friendless, and to himself the deadliest foe, 
Harden’d he lives, and unrepenting falls. 

He blooming youth to palsy’d age would tie, 

To raise and to enrich, would end his tamily. 

These traitors, mask’d like Love, in marriago 
join’d 

Thousands by Nature form’d to disagree; 
While thoughtless youth the future list not mind, 
And age dim-sighted help’d their treachery. 
Their pairs were soon distinguish’d by th’ event ; 

Unkind reproach, too biting to endure. 

Pining distrust, and brawling discontent. 
Curs’d jealousy, which heav’n alone can cure. 
Foul perjur’d guilt, sad causer oi divorce. 

And late repentance vain, of hell itself the source. 

Forgive the voice that useful fiction sings; 

N ot impious tales of deities impure. 

Not faults of breathless queens or living kings, 
Tn open treason, or in veils obscure. 

What here I write, each knowing eye will see 
To all but brutes and angels must belong : 
Still will the sexes jar, and still agree, 

And each day’s truth shall moralize my song. 
Still will each sex for sov’reignty contend : 
Wars with the world begun, with that alone shall 
end, 

LINES 

OntheDeath of a Young Lady . 

All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field. . . , x , .. 

The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; hut the 
word of our God shall stand, tor ever. ISAIAH. 

T HE morning flow'rs display their sweets. 
And, gay, their silken leaves unfold ; 

As careless of the noon-day heats. 

And fearless of the -evening cold. 
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Nipt by the wind's unkindly blast, 

Parch’d by the sun's directer ray, 

The momentary glories, waste. 

The short-liv'd beauties die away. 

So blooms the human face divine. 

When youth its pride of beauty shows ; 

Fairer than spring the colours shine; 

And sweeter than the virgin rose. 

Or worn by slowly-rolling years, 

Or broke by sickness in a day ; 

The fading glory disappears, 

The short-liv'd beauties die away/ 

Yet these, new rising from the tomb. 

With lustre brighter far shall shine. 

Revive with ever-during bloom, 
fcafe from diseases and decline. 

Let sickness blast, and death devour. 

If heav’n must recompense our pains; 

Perish the grass, and fade the flow'r, 

If firm the word of God remains. 



EPITAPH on an INFANT L 

B ENEATH a sleeping infant lies. 

To earth whose ashes lent, 

More glorious shall hereafter rise, 

. Tho’ not more innocent. 

When the archangel’s trump stall blow* 
And souls and bodies join, 

What crowds will wish, their lives belo^ 
Had been as short as thine ! 
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To a Friend in the Country*, 

Who complained of his Condition, and admired 
High Spirits in Low Fortunes. 

T HIS would be still my wish, could I 
Such bitter curse allow, • 

Let those I hate have spirits high. 

With fortunes that are low. 

But surely when we vapour most. 

If angry fortune frown ; 

She'll pull, in spite of ali our boast. 

Our lofty spirits down. 

Ev’n I — but I can laugh and sing, 

Tho’ fetter’d and confin’d ; 

My mind I may to fortune bring, 

Not fortune to my mind. ; 

How seldom is our good enjoy’d. 

Our ill howdiardly borne. 

When all our fancies are employ’d 
To kick against the thorn! 

A lowly heart and little eye, 

Kind heaven, on me bestow ; 

Let those I hate have spirits high. 

With fortunes that are low. 

These maxims sage and dry, you’ll say. 

These rigid moral rules. 

Take our superior sense away. 

And sink us into fools. 

Whoe’er can ease by folly get. 

With justice may despise 
The thoughtful unenjoying wit. 

The miserable wise. 

But sure ourselves aright to see. 

True wisdom well may bear ; 

? jis nobly great to dare to be 
No greater than we are. 
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Think not I envy courts and kings,* 

Or, peevish, hate mankind ; 

Think not this declaration springs 
From meanness of my mind* 

Ev’n I, perhaps, if heav’n would deign 
High place on me to show’r, 

As well as any lord might reign. 

As equal to my powT. 

My mind, with weight of business charg’d, 
Of course would bigger grow \ . 

As rivers length’ning when enlarg’d. 
Enlarge their channels too. 

'Till then, — a lowly heart and eye. 

Kind heav’n, on me bestow ; 

Let those I hate have spirits high. 

With fortunes that are low. 

From MARTIAL .. 

Vitam quae faciunt beatiorem, &c, 

P LEASANTEST companion this, 

This in life his happiness* 

Timely an estate to gain. 

Left, not purchas’d by your pain : 
Grounds that pay the tiller’s hire. 

Hearths with ever-during fire ; 

Safe from law t’ enjoy your own. 

Seldom view the busy town ; 

Health, with mod’rate vigour join’d ; 

True, well-grounded peace of mind j 
Friends, your equals in degree, 

Prudent, plain simplicity ; 

Easy converse mirth afford. 

Artless plenty fill the board : 

Temp’rate joy your ev’nings bless. 

Free from care as from excess j 
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Short the night by sleep be made ; 

Chaste, not cheerless, be the bed : 

Chuse to be but what you are ; 

Dying, neither wish nor fear. 

The ELECTIONEER . 

T HERE once liv’d in repute a substantial free- 
holder. 

No Briton on earth cou’d be braver or bolder, 

A party-man stanch and resolv’d, tho’ the story 
Does not call him directly a Whig or a Tory. 

But the reader, to this way, or that, as inclin’d. 
May his party, perhaps, by his honesty find. 

His head was still full of the law and the right, 

So he never would bribe, but he sometimes would 
fight: 

Tor when mobs grew unruly, he always stood bluff. 
And could play well at loot-ball, a kick and a 
cuif. 

Our patriot strait-lac’d was in that way of thinking. 
That no bribe should go farther then eating and 
drinking : 

So lie kept open house for all comers to feast, 

And made never a knave, but made many a beast £ 
Tho’ even in drinking he kept a decorum, 

Men might do as they pleas’d with the liquor be- 
fore ’em. 

He all under-hand dealing and tricking defy’d. 
And was always a thorn in his enemy’s side. 

He answer’d their truth, and detected their lies, ^ 
He their bullies outbrav’d, and outwitted thei? 
spies. 

He made many a good, but despis’d a bad vote. 
And they never could pick any hole in his coat. 
To avoid all suspicion of bribing and largess, 

He was nobly determin’d to bear his owu charges. 
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So small his discretion, so large Ills affection, 

That he dipp’d his whole freehold estate in election. 
He ev’ry day went more and more down the wind, 
And his party dropp’d off as his fortune declin’d. 
His enemies crow’d, and triumphantly swore 
They would stick on his skirts, and pay olf his old 
score. 

From his friends but a faint commendation he got, 
A well-meaning man, but a little too hot. 

He found small effect of his cost and his pother. 
When by one side forsook, and oppress’d by the 
other. 

He ran upon tick, while he credit could meet, 
And the bread he had squander’d, he wanted to 
eat : 

’Till hard pinch’d, and unable to fast any longer, 
A purse he attempted to satisfy hunger ; 

But was ta’en in the fact, being raw at the trade. 
And before the next justice that instant convey’d. 

The member against whose election he stirr’d. 
By the dint of demerit was gotten preferr’d ; 

One that all sorts of business went readily thorough. 
And was chose by good votes, but not those of the 
Borough. [ceive ’em. 

Oae, who swore to his friends he would never de- 
Yet, in their distress, thought it prudent to leave 
’em : 

Convinc’d, tho’ be sure no preferment he courted. 
That a ministry ought to be always supported : 

In commission of peace a most notableman, 

In the first of king George, or the last of queen 
Anile. [spied. 

When his foe brought before him, the magistrate 
Quoth his worship, Was this the best man of his 
side ? 

He that virtue and justice had still in his eye, 
Whom no army could fright* and ho treasury bujr ? 
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These upbraidings the wretch in misfortune pro- 
: voke,- 

v * t- 

Who reply’dy — you your friendships and promises 
broke. 

Were forsworn, by ambition and avarice led ; 

And I, when half-starv’d, would have robb’d for 
my bread : 

We are both rogues ; but if you’ll allow me my due, 
You must own, I’m the honester rogue of the two. 



The DECANTER , 

(From the Greek.) 

O ’ Thou, that high thy head dost bear. 

With round, smooth neck, and single ear • 
With well-tum’d, narrow’ mouth, from whence 
Flow streams of noblest eloquence ; 

’Tis thou that fir’st the barb divint. 

Sacred to Phoebus and the Nine* 

That mirth and soft delightcan’st more. 

Sacred to Venus and to love. 

Yet, spite of all thy virtues rare, 

Thou’rt not a boon companion fair ; 

Thou’rt full of wine, when thirsty I, 

And when I’m drunk, then thou art dry. 



To Sir HERBERT POWELL, Bart. 

Upon ms going to travel. 

I N friendly part a well-meant gift receive. 

The best, tho’ small, that l havepow’r to give 
Boldly without reluctance lend an ear, . 

Nor flatt’ring verse, nor dedication fear, . 

Which only tells us what we guess’d before. 

How rich the patron, and the bard how poor. 

If wisely covetous of precious time, 

You dread the long impertinence of rhime^ ~ 
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These lines with patience may be over-past, 

My first, and what is more, perhaps my last. 

From all such danger shortly you’ll be free, 

If not on this side, yet beyond the sea. 

Religion first be made your utmost care, 

Nor drop your native faith in foreign air; 

Nor, like the flutt’ring triflers of the town, 

Go forth with little, and come back with none. 
Mother of errors Rome we well may call, 

Parent of too much faith, — and none at all : 
Where lying miracles, and monkish dreams. 
Fright thoughtless fools to contrary extremes: 
Who their twelve articles of faith give o’er, 
Lccause the Trental creed has twenty-four: 

And count the flames of hell a fabl’d story. 
Because they see the frauds of purgatory. 

In vain you boast from Popery you are free. 

If ting’d with unbelief in Italy : 

As justly desolate Marseilles may brag, d 

That she has no disease, except the plague. 

Foe to their church, () copy not their vice, * 
Nor envy their Italian liberties; 

Nor aim so much in breeding to excel, 

To think it w orth the price of certain* heJ J. 

The devil’s lah’rers must receive their hire * 
There’s no insurance from eternal fire. 

In vice we Tramontanes must quit the field. 

And Wy rn sure to Elephantis yield. 

With far- fetch’d lust our modish closets shine. 

But Britain ne’er produc’d an Aretine ; 

Nor vile intrigues avow’d, as lawful flame. 

Nor e’er by statutes authoris’d her shame : 

Tho’ large returns the public might take in. 

From licens’d practice of imported sin ; 

Might British rakes Dutch music-houses use. 

And build them Roman or Venetian slews. 

Next, travel net for nought thro’ distant land* * 
Be wise, and just, and diligent as Sands, 
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Whose penetrating eye distinctly sees 
Religions, governments, and polities. 

Some only learn the difference all the while 
Betwixt an English and a German mile : 

What nations reck’nings at their inns are least. 

If coaches or post-chaises travel best : 

That Adria’s isles are pleasing to behold ; 

That Spain is hot, and Swisserland is cold. 

Your party politicians will aspire 
A little, and indeed but little, higher. 

Tir'd with their country’s love, they range abroad. 
To find by toils that liberty is good. 

Dauntless for this the free-born Briton goes 
O’er Danish ice, and Pyrenean snows. 

So round the globe on foot great Coryat strays. 

To search how long the roads, and deep the ways 
To know where meat was good, and liquor fine, 
How strong the sign-post, and how gay the sign. 

Nor doat on antique pieces, nor despise : 

Oft view, but seldom purchase rarities. 

Trust not their medals lately dug from dust. 

With modern soil, and imitated rust. 

Your Virtuoso travels with design 
To heap up treasures of uncurrent coin : 

Doats on the letters round a Grecian head, [read : 
Half raz’d; which, were they plain, he could not 
Pays weight for weight, new gold for ancient stone y 
And for an Otho’s head would give his own. 

Curious abroad, forget not all the while 
The matchlessbeauties of your native isle ; 

In British straits what mighty navies ride. 

What wealth flows in with each returning tide. 

Our callow youth for paintings visit Rome, 

And know not the Cartons they left at home. 
Strange sights o’er Alps and Appennines they seek, 
But stare with silence if you name the Peak. 

The lam’d Venetian ars’iial they explore. 

But slight the arm’ry in the London tow’r. 
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With floods of speech the Vatican they praise. 

But never heard of Bodley in their days. 

Asham’d of home, of foreign climes they beast, > 
And Thames and Humber are in Tyber lost. 

When bach return’d, let not your whole discourse 
Assert the privilege cf travellers : 

Nor strange relations of adventures give,- 
Which few delight to hear, and none believe. 
r Throw not your country’s manners quite aside. 
Nor taint our honest air with foreign pride. 

An Englishman, (the proverb tells you true) 

Who turns Italian, turns a devil too: 

And none, unless distracted, would forego 
The British substance for the Gallic show. 

Own that a man of worth may justly shine. 

Who never. Paris view’d, or pass’d the PJiine : 
Such was your * grandsiie, glory of your name, 
(O might your virtue merit equal fame!) 

Friend to religion fix’d, and true to laws, 

When sufPring prelates propp’d the church’s cause. 
Like him accomplish’d, Britain few can boast, 

And yet the narrow seas he never cross’d. 

Observe these rules, ’till others betterskill’d 
More useful lessons to your youth shall yield. 
When far from home, or from a wiser friend. 
These rules, tho’ mean, may some assistance lend. 
If aught of common sense I understand, 

Who ne’er saw Dover cliffs, or Calais sand. 

* Sir John Powell, one of the judges of the King’s* 
Bench, who acquitted the seven Bishops, 
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A SONG to a Girl §f five years old. 

Tune of — What beauties does Flora disclose! 

Y E Loves and ye Graces so sweet, 

That sport on the Tweed and the Tay, 

Ely southward my Philly to meet, .* 

She’ll play with you all the long day. 

Our turf is as verdant and soft. 

Our prospect as beautiful springs. 

The finches they trill it ?loft. 

And melting the nightingale sings.. 

When heaven looks smiling above, 

And Flora her treasure forth pours. 

Does Philly abroad never rove? 

Say, does she not pick a few flowers? 

Does she find out the king-cup so gay ? 

Do cowslips their odours disclose ? 

Or the violet, sweeter than they. 

That only can yield to the rose ? 

All nature does joyous appear, 

And frolicks at Philly’s command ; 

See flies how they buz at her ear, 

And lady-birds dance on her hand ! 

See butterflies floating along. 

With colours to pleasure the fair ; 

The bees they fly humming a song, 

And chirp goes the grasshopper there ! 

Ye two-leg’ d * unfeather’d folk, sing. 

Lay hold on the fast-flying time ; 

• In allusion to the old definition of man, not in 
burlesque of a pretty phrase, Feather'd Folk, 
w hicli I admired the first time I remember I met 

w ith it, in that beautiful triplet on the Evening 

The bat with leathern wings fits through tlin 
grove. 

The winds scarce rustle, nor the aspins move, 
And all the feather’d folk forbear their lays of 
love. 
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Your smooth flowing madrigals bring. 
Nor lose the soft hour of her prime. 
Melodious, O chant while you may. 
Your musical passions unfold : 

For she’ll be too wise for your lay 
Before she is seven years old. 



j U \ 
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EPIGRAM , from the Greek. 

I F Youth and Beauty fade, my dear, 
Impart ’em wisely while you may : 
If still they last, why should you fear 

To give what none can give aw ay ? 



The PARISH PRIEST. 



Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labours, and their works do 



hey 
follow them. 



Rev. xiv. 13. 



A CCEPT, dear Sire, this humble tribute paid, 
x jL This small memorial to a parent’s shade. 
YW fair the hope thou reign’st enthron’d on high. 
Where sin can never stain, nor sorrow sigh ; 

Yet still a son may duteous mourning wear. 

And nature unreprov’d may drop a tear. 

No glosing falsehood on thy name is thrown. 
Which oft pollutes the monumental stone. 

Plain truth shall speak, which thou thyself mighPst 
As far from flatt’ry, as it is from fear. [hear, 

A Parish Priest, not of the pilgrim kind. 
But fix’d and faithful to the post assign’d, 

Through various scenes with equal virtue trod. 
True to his oath, his order, and his God. 

W ise without art, he shone in doubtful days 
Of fear, of shame, of danger, and of praise* 
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When zealous James unhappy sought the way 
T* establish Rome by arbitrary sway, 

Whose crime from fondness for religion springs, 
(A crime ne’er pardon’d in the lives of kings !) 
’Twas then the Christian Priest was nobly try’d, 
W hen hireling slaves embrac’d the stronger side. 
And saintly sects and sycophants comply’d. 

In vain were bribes shower’d by the guilty crown. 
He sought no favour, as he fear’d no frown. 

Nor loudest storms his steady purpose broke. 

Firm as the beaten anvil to the stroke. 

Secure in faith, exempt from worldly view r s. 

He dar’d the Declaration to refuse : 

Then from the sacred pulpit boldly show’d 
The dauntless Hebrew s true to Israel’s God, 

Who spake regardless of their king’s commands, 

“ * The God we serve can save us from thy hands 
u If not, 0 monarch, know we chuse to die, 

“ Thy Gods alike and threatnings we defy ; 

“ No pow’r on earth our faith has e’er cunt roll’d, 
“ We scorn to worship idols, llio’ of gold.” 
Resistless truth damp’d all the audience round. 
The base informer sicken’d at the sound ; 
Attentive courtiers conscious stood amaz’d, 

And soldiers silent trembled as they gaz’d. 

No smallest murmur of distaste arose, 

Abash’d and vanquish'd seem’d the church’s foes. 
So when like zeal their bosoms did inspire, 

The Jewish martyrs walk’d unhurt in fire. 

Ncryet could Romish faith so dreadf ul seem. 

To fright his judgment to a worse extreme \ 

To throw up creeds for fear of papal pow’r, 

And blame St. Peter for his successor. 

For when the church her danger had subdu’d, 

And felt on eartli the usual gratitude, 

When favour’d sects o’erspread Britannia’s plains, 
Like frogs thick-swarming after summer rains ; 

He preached on Dan. iii. 17, 18. 
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Against far diff’rent foes alike prepar’d, 

No wilddisputer found him off his guard. 

Nor those who following late Socinus’ plan. 
Degraded God incarnate to a man ; 

Nor those, who wresting texts with greater slight* 
With heav’ii, as taught by eider Aril is, fight: 
Reasoners, who no absurdity can see 
In a new-made dependent Deity. 

Amongst his corn no tares neglected spring ; 

That free-born subjects ought to rule their king. 
That sense and Revelation disagree, 

That zeal is still at war with charity : 

That dust-born reptiles may their God disown. 
And place their foolish reason in his throne. 

No colours false deceiv’d his wary eye, 

Nor lukewarm peace, nor atheist liberty. 
Scripture and fathers guide his footsteps right ; 

Tor truth is one, but error infinite. 

With love to souls, and deepest learning fraught. 
His master’s gospel undisguis’d he taught. 

He show’d the pow’r of kings, the mitre’s sway. 
Which earth can neither give nor take away. 

That duty from divine command is known, 

Fix’d on th’ Almighty’s will, and not our own. 
That unbelievers must receive their hire, 

The sure allotment of eternal tire. 

And God the faithful sower pleas’d to bless, 

And crown’d his harvest with a vast success. 
While forty years his heav’nly doctrine charms 
No single son forsakes the church’s arms : 

*No Romish wolf around his fences prowl’d. 

Nor fox dissenter earth’d within his fold. 

Not but when parties fierce in feuds engage. 
When moderation spurs her sons to rage. 



# There was not a dissenter or papist in his 

parish. 
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When all elect or reprobate have been, 

In these no virtue dwells, in those no sin : 

Then their low scandals on his head they show’r. 
As friend to papal and despotick pow’r. 

E’en those who once were tools to popish aims, 
The treach’rous darlings of deluded James, 

Who now the purest reformation boast, 

Tho’ then their tender consciences were lost. 

E’en those far off with lies his fame assail. 

And their bad patrons help the wicked tale. 

’Tis thus the serpent to his cavern glides. 

And safe his wily head from winter hides ; 

But when returning seasons warmth inspire, 

And wake his sleeping poison into fire, 

With youth renew’d, behold the reptile rise. 

He waves and glitters in the dog-day skies, 

Shoots cross the road, when sounding steps draw 
And springs t’assaultthe way-beat traveller; [near. 
Who durst his course in rains and whirlwinds hold. 
And pass’d un shelter’d through December’s cold. 

Griev’d for the church’s shame, will) pitying eye, 
He saw the worthless abject s lifted high • 

Empty alike of learning and of brain. 

As if the pope had re-assum’d his reign. 

And brought our ancient Mumpsimus again. 

With fruitless toil let midnight scholars pore. 

And dig the mine, while others gain the ore ; 
Proud of demerit, claiming as their own 
The stall prebendal, or prelatic throne: 

While Johnson from his Cranbrook ne'er shall part. 
And liddes pining sighs with broken heart; 

While Grabe in vain t’ unthankful Britain flies. 
And Wall neglected in a corner lies, 

And poor, and unrewarded, Bingham dies ; 

While names obscure undue advancement meet. 

And T — could conquerJStillingfleet. 

Nor yet on tliose preferred he cast the blame. 

Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame* 
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Patrons afraid of sense, but not of viec. 

Elate with pride, or sunk with avarice. 

Patrons by villains sought, by slaves ador’d ; 
Scorn’d by the gen’rous, by the good abhorr’d. 

Or private rascals, who from conscience free. 
Search ev’ry latent nook of Simony ; 

Who but on base conditions ne’er present, 

And future tithes by present bonds prevent t 
Or knaves mere public, studious to promote 
Elections, bart’ring benefice for vote. 

Is he self-wilPd, or knows be to obey? 

Enough ! no farther tittle need you say ^ 

An useful man may as he pleases live. 

But worth’s a crime we never can forgive. 

So when the Roman Peter wants an heir,* 

If rogues of both religions we compare, 

Tho’ worthy candidates the popedom seek. 

Expert in Latin, and well-read in Greek ; 

The conclave sly, with Machiavilian views,* 

One to be govern’d, not to govern ch use. 

Like quakers, human learning they forswear. 

And ignorance best fills th’ unerring chair. 

The statesmen laugh, let Bellarmine go fume. 

No fam’d Perron the purple shall assume, 

No, nor Baronina’ self, the Allas of their Rome* 
When age, not hasten’d on by guilt or cares. 
Grac’d him with silver crown of hoary hairs. 

His looks the tenour of his soul express, 

Au easy unaffected cheerfulness ; 

Stedfast, not stilf; and awful, not austere; 

Tho’ courteous, rev’ rend ; and tho’ smooth, sincerer 
In converse free ; for ev’ry subject fit, 

The coolest reason join’d to keenest wit; 

Wit, that with aim resistless knows to fly. 

Disarms unthought-of, and prevents reply : 

So lightning fails the mountain oaks among. 

As sure, as quick, as shining, and as strong. 
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Skilful of sportive stories forth to pour, 

A gay, a humorous, an exhaustless store, 

With sharpest point and justest force apply’d, 

1 he purport never dark and never wide. 

Not adversaries selves applause forbore, 

And those who blam’d him most, admir’d him more# 
Scarcely the Phrygian fam’d lor moral tales, 

Who useful truth in pleasing fiction veils, 

W T ho wisdom deep in plants and brutes can find, 
And makes aii creatures tutors to mankind j 
In apter fable solid sense convey’d, 

W ith sounder substance, or with finer shade. 

He mourn’d with those who pain or want endure, 
A guardian angel to the sick and poor; 

W here the two best of charities he join’d, 

1 o cure the body, and to heal the mind. 

* Across his path no wretch expiring lies, 

Nor querulous blind bewail their loss of eyes : 

No mangled cripple there expos’d his maim, 

T he shock of nature, and the nation’s shame ; 

The stranger’s view no startling object meets. 

And no complaining griev’d his happy streets. 
Oft as the year brought back the glorious day 
W hen infant Jesus in a manger lay, 

Or when from death the God triumphant camej 
Or when the Holy-Ghost descends in flame, 
Around his board the welcome needy sate, 

And crowd his parlour, not besiege bis gate ; 

T’ obey their word his children waited near, 

And learnt their Saviour’s image to revere. 

'This charity perform’d, the wealthier guest 
W as call’d to share his hospitable feast; 

The poop invited first, his table grace, 

And riches only held the second place. 

While silken courtiers and embroider’d lords. 

To whom the earth her mines in vain anords, 

♦ There were no beggars in liis town 
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Too oft their need unable to supply, 

In spite of wealth are pinch’d with poverty ; 

His scanty rent suffic’d forev’ry call, 

Large was his plenty, tho’ his income small ; 

Alike in prudence and in bounty skill'd, 

He never drain’d his purse, nor ever fill’d. 

Tv 1 one e’er did twice his ready alms desire, 

Nor lack’d the laborer his expected hire : 

Enrich’d by doing good a thousand-fold, 

He rarely gain’d, and never wanted gold. 
Well-stor’d to give, and furnish’d still to lend, 

To raise the friendless, and support the friend. 
With ceaseless streams his well-plac’d treasure 
flows, 

When spent increases, and by less’ning grows. 

So when Elijah dwelt on earth, (as far 
As miracle with conduct we compare,) 

Sarcpta*s widow, hoping no supply, 

Thought on her little store to eat and die : 

Soon as she welcom’d her prophetic guest, 

The cruse flow’d lih’ral, and the corn increas’d ; 
Th* almighty pow’r unfailing plenty sent. 

The oil unwasted, and the meal unspent. 

Such was the man by friends and foes confest. 
Worthy the glorious name of Parish Priest. 
Had not kind heav’n some champions pleas’d to 
In merit high, tho’ in preferment low ; [show. 
Whose pray’rs and tears might stop th’ almighty’s 
Protecting angels to a guilty land, [hand. 

From earth’s vain hopes and base ambition free, 
Whose slighted, but effectual piety, 

Stood like a mound unshaken, to repress 

Th’ o’erbearing floods of prosp’rous wickedness; 

The Christian faith had lef t Britannia’s coast. 

Her lamp extinguish’d, and her gospel lost ; 

Our eyes e’er this had seen religion fall, 

And black apostacy had delug’d all ; 
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Nor more remains of truth had flourish’d here, . 
r I han where poor Asia’s ruins scarce appear, 

And Unitarian Turks their impious crescent rear; 
O could the Priest by* God and angels priz’d, . 
By fiends insulted, and by fools despis’d, 

His fight well-fought, when summon’d hence to go* 
Not then regardless of his charge below, 

Tho’ sudden snatch’d from our desiring eyes, . 
Bequeath his mantle, as he mounts the skies ! 

O may his friends, at the last dreadful day, - 
W hen all the frail creation fades away, 

When God incarnate fills the judgment throne,- 
Crown’d with his Father’s radiance and his own. 
Arise with gladness, bliss ordain’d to share, 

And I, transported, meet a Father there! 

See him lead up his flock with happy boast, 

" These sheep thou gav’st me, and not one is lost.” 
Exulting hear the final Euge giv’n, 

“ Enter thou faithful servant to my heav’n.” 
Glory, which here tho’ faith may well believe;’ 

No speech can utter, and no thought conceive ; 
"When weary Time his utmost race has run. 

Glory through endless ages but begun, 

Beyond the glimm’ring spark of our meridian sun. 

To a FRIEND , upon his MARRIAGE. 

T HO’ sly at first your marriage-knot you ty’d, 
A secret bridegroom and unthought-of bride ; 
Lest military tunes might shock your ear, 

Of drums hoarse-sounding, or of trumpets clear. 
Music will come at length, tho’ not so soon, 

You still shall be saluted with a tune : 

Some sport at least I’ll to your wedding bring, 

And tho’ I might not dance, yet shall I sing. 

Blest may your marriage prove ! I joy’d at none 
With gladness more intense, except my own. 

Of envy void, your happy state I see ; 

Arid may you ne’er have cause to envy me, 
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No jarring discord of domestiek strife 
Disturb the well-set harmony of life ; 

By deeds, not words, your higher pow’r defend. 
And seldom come so far as to contend : 

For husbands ’gainst their wives to take the field 
Is the most base of all things — but to yield. 

If num’rous offspring should your wishes bless, 

O may they never break your household peace ! 
Never of nature’s rights their parents tell. 

And free-born plead their priv’lege to rebel. 

Some think that vows were made for man alone. 
And mind his promise, but neglect their own. 
Love, honour, worship, perfectly they say, * 

But treachrous is their memory to obey. , 

May that curst vice your union ne’er divide. 

By fools call’d spirit, but by wise men pride*: 
Whence perjur’d wives rebellious slight their head 
And bosom vipers gnaw the marriage bed • 

The deadliest plague that can inflicted be^ 

Except adultery, and jealousy. 

Pleas’d with your lot, contented and resign’d 

'Let mean ambition never taint your mind* ** 

Nor seek preferment’s broad but dirty road, 

True to yourself, your country, and your God, 
Would you to rise profess yourself agreed 
In each vile tittle of the Craftsman’s creed • 
m ler km^s, if subjects they displeased 
No matter for your oaths and Homilies. 

The sacred right of bishops to disown, 

No matter for your gospel or your gown. 

No freedom to dissent the tyrants gave. 

Who with pretence of liberty enslave/ 

And Moderation’s finger heavier weighs 
Than Persecution’s loins in Tory days. 

Prize much each other’s company, ’tls fair 
They join in pleasure, who must join incare: 
While of your presence fond she decks the board 
And pleas’d and smiling caters for her lord ; 
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Treats him with wine and wild-fowl, if he please. 
She’ll find it cheaper far than bread and cheese. 

If friends abroad should once the man engross. 
She’ll And the gain on’t will not pay the loss. 

For most from home will naturally fly, 

When forc'd at home to fast and mortify. 

Who spares for meat and drink in keeping house. 
May save her substance, but may lose her spouse. 
Then may she rave, and pine, and fret in vain. 

No art on earth can bring him back again. 

Whoe’er a conscience void of guilt can share. 
Has cause to laugh and cast away old care ; 

May slight the evil of the future day, 

And ’till misfortune comes, why let it stay* 

A time for all things is ordain’d on high, 

A time to love and live, to part and die. 

In mutual loveth’ allotted season spend. 

Pleas’d with the way, nor mindless of the end. 

Let gayest mirth and strictest reason meet, 

W 7 hen old be cheerful, as when young discreet; 

In serious hours nor levity betray, 

Nor frown precisely, nor be grave at play. 

In short, two little common words comprize, 

Your duty and your bliss , — be merry and be wise* 

EPIGRAM, from the Greek . 

A Blooming youth lies buried here, 
Euphemius, to his country dear: 

Nature adorn’d his mind and face 
With ev’ry muse, and ev’ry grace : 

About the marriage-state to prove, 

But Death had quicker wings than Lo ve. 
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The PIG:— a Tale. 

S OME husbands on a winter’s day, 

Were met to laugh their spleen away. 
As wine flows in, and spirits rise. 

They praise their consorts to the skies. 
Obedient wives were seldom known. 

Yet all could answer for their own. 
Acknowledg’d each as sovereign lord. 
Abroad, at home, indeed, in word : 

In short, as absolute their reign, as 
Grand seignior’s o’er his sultanas. 

For pride, or shame to be out-done, 

Ail join’d in t he discourse but one j 
Who vex’d so many lies to hear. 

Thus stops their arrogant career: 

Mis mighty strange, sirs, what you say t 
What! all so absolutely sway ! 

In England, where Italians wise 
Have plac’d the women’s Paradise? 

In London, where the sex’s flow’r 
Have of that Eden fix’d the buw’r? 

Fie, men of sense to be so vain ! 

You’re notin Turkey or in Spain ; 

True Britons all, I’ll lay my life 
None here is master of his wife. 

These words the general fury rouse. 

And all the common cause espouse 3 
Till one with voice superior said, 

(Whose lungs were sounder than his head,) 
I’ll send my footman instant home. 

To bid his mistress hither come : 

And if she flies not at my call. 

To own my pow’r before you all, 

I’ll grant I’m hen-peck’d, if you please. 

As S — or as Socrates. 

Hold there, replies th’ obj'ector sly. 
Prove first that matrons never lie; 
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Else words are wind : to tell you true, 

I neither credit them nor you: 

No, we’ll be judg’d a surer way, 

By what they do, not what they say. 

I’ll hold you severally that boast, 

A supper at the loser’s cost. 

That if you 11 but vouchsafe to try 
A trick I’ll tell you by and by ; 

Send strait for ev’ry wife quite round. 
One mother’s daughter is not found. 

But what before her husband’s face 
Point-blank his order disobeys. 

To this they one and all consent. 

The wager laid, the summons went. 
Meanwhile he this instruction gives, 
Pray only gravely tell your wives, 

Your will and pleasure is, t’ invite 
These friends to a Boil’d Pig to night* 
The commoner the trick has been. 

The better chance you have to win: 

The treat is mine, if they refuse ; 

But if they boil it, then Hose. 

The first to whom the message came 
j Was a well-born and haughty dame ; 

t A saucy independent she, 

With jointure and with pin-mone}^. 
Secur’d by marriage deeds from wants. 
Without a sep’rate maintenance. 

Her loftiness disdain’d to bear 
Half-through her husband’s messenger ; 
But cut him short with — How dare he 
’Mong pot-companions send forme? 

■ He knows his way, if sober, home; 

And if he wants me, bid him come. 

This answer hastily return’d, 

Pleas’d all, but him whom it concern’d. 
For each man thought, his wife on trial 
Would brighter shine by this denial. 
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The second was a lady gay, 

Who lov’d to visit, dress, and play; 

To sparkle in the box, or ring, 

And dance on birth-nights tor the King: 
Whose head was busy wont to be 
With something else than cookery. 

She, hearing of her husband’s name, 

I ho’ much a gentlewoman, came. 

When half inform’d of his request, 

A dish as he desir’d it drast, 

Quoth madam, with a serious face, 

Y* ithout enquiring what it was, 

\ on can’t sure for an answer lock, 

Sir, do you lake me for your cock? 

V K 

3 bit I must haste a friend to see, 

Yv ho stays my coining for her tea. 

So said, that minute out she llew : 

W hat could the slighted husband do ? 

I I is wager lost must needs a? 'peer. 

Tern one obey that will not bear. 

The next lor housewifry renown’d, 

A woman notable v. as own’d, 

Who hated idleness and airs. 

And minded family-affairs. 

Expert at ev’rv thing was she. 

At needle- work, or surgery : 

Gain’d for her liquors far and near, 

From richest cordial to small -beer. 



To serve a feast she understood. 

In English or in foreign mode : 

W hat e’er the wanton taste could clmsc 
In sauces, Tick shews, and regents ; 

•She spar’d for neither cost nor pain, 

] ier welcome guest's to cut terrain. 



Her Imsband fair accosts her thus; 

To uYlit these friends will sup with us. 
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She answer’d with a smile, My dear, 

Your friends are always welcome there. 

But we desire a pig, and pray 
You’d boil it. — Boil it, do you say ? 

, I hope you’ll give me leave to know 
My business better, sir, than so. 

Why ! ne’er in any book was yet 
Found such a whimsical receipt. 

My dressing none need be aboard of. 

But such a dish was never heard of. 

’ I’ll roast it nice, — but shall not boil it, 

; Let those that know no better spoil it. 

Her husband cry’d, For all my boast, 

I own the wager fairly lost; 

And other wives besides m3 7 love, 

Or I’m mistaken much, may prove 
More chargeable than this to me. 

To show their pride in housewifry. 

Now the poor wretch who next him sat. 
Felt his own heart go pit-a pat, 

For well he knew his spouse’s way ; 

Her spirit brook’d not to obey; 

And never yet was in the wrong: 

He told her, with a trembling tongue. 
Where,, and on what his friends would feast. 
And how the dainty should be drest. 
To-night ? quoth, in a passion, she ; 

No, sirs, to-night it cannot be. 

And was it a boil’d pig you said ? 

You and your friends sure are not mad! 

The kitchen is the proper sphere, 

Where none but females should appear: 

And cooks their orders, by your leave. 
Always from mistresses receive. 

Boil it ! was ever such as ass ! 

Bray, what would you desire for sauce ? 

If any servant, in my pay, 

Dare dress a Pig that silly wayq 
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In spite of any whim of your’s. 

I’ll turn them quickly out of doors : 

For no such thing, nay, never frown, 

W here I am mistress, shall be done. 

Each woman wise her husband rules, 
Passive obedience is for fools. 

This case was quickly judg’d. — Behold, 
A fair one of a softermould ; 

Good humour sparkled in her eye, 

And unaffected pleasantry. 

So mild and sweet she enter’d in. 

Her spouse thought certainly to win. 

Pity such golden hopes should fail ! 

Soon as she heard th’ appointed tale. 

My dear, I know not, I protest. 

Whether in earnest or in jest, 

So strange a supper you demand; 

Howe'er I’ll not disputing stand. 

But do’t as freely as you bid it. 

Prove but that ever woman did it. 

This cause, by general consent. 

Was lost for want of precedent. 

Thus each deny’d a several wav ; 

But all agreed to disobey. 

One only damedid yet remain, 

Who downright honest was and plain: 

If now and then her voice she tries, 

His not for rule but exercise. 

Unus’d her lord’s commands to slight, 

^ et sometimes pleading for the right. 

She made her little wisdom go 
Further than wiser women do. 

Her husband tells her, looking grave, 

A roasted pig I boil’d would have, 

And to prevent all pro and con, 

I must insist to have it done. 

Says she, My dearest, shall yourw’ife 
Get a nick-name to last for life? 
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If you resolve to spoil it, do ; 

But 1 desire you’ll eat it too : 

For though His boil’d to hinder squabble, 

J shall not, will not, sit at table. 

She spoke, and her good man alone 
Found he had neither lost nor won. 

So fairly parted stakes. The rest 
Fell on the wag that caus’d the jest, — 

Would your wife boil it ? let ns see. 

Hold there — you did rot lay with me. 

You find, in spite of all you boasted. 

Your pigs are fated to be roasted. 

The wager’s lost, no more contend, 

But take this counsel lrom a friend : 

Boast not your empire, it you prize it. 

For happiest he that never tries it. 

Wives un provok’d think not ot sway. 

Without commanding they obey. 

But if your dear ones take the field, 
liesolveat once to win or yield: 

For heaven no medium ever gave 
Betwixt a sovereign and a slave. 

A LETTER from a GUARDIAN to a YOUNG 

LADY . 

S AY, shall I try your growing sense t’ improve 
With friendly counsel of a guardian’s love; 
On moral verse awhile your thoughts engage, 

Soft as your sex, and cheerful as your age; 

Say, shall T try to suit with flowing rhime 
The joyous season of your virgin prime; 

Intreat you early to be wise and good, 7 ’ 

To rest and peace the sure and only road? q > I 
So may your pleasure with your lite- time 7 stay, *-A 
Time tinrepented wing its happy way, ■ ^ '■ -y 
As ev’ry year fifteen, and eVry month were May. 
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Look on embroid’ry, not a sprig that’s there 
Was made by chance, or finish’d without care. 

By art the flowers beneath the needle grow. 

The stems rise verdant, and the rose-buds blow. 
Art governs lite ; who happiness attains 
Must spare no thinking, and refuse no pains; 
ft or tear from hence that trouble should arise. 

For thought is never trouble to the wise. 

And tew were ever blest by chance alone ; 

It fails in thousands where it hits in one. 

Of all the charms the female sex desire. 

That lovers doat on, and that friends admire. 
Those most deserve your w ish that longest last. 
Not like the bloom of beauty, quickly past ; 
Virtue the chief : this men and angels prize. 
Above the finest shape, and brightest eyes. 

By this alone untainted joys we find, 

As large, and as immortal as the mind. 

-Whate'er your age would reap, your youth should 
For the great seed-time of your life is now ; [sow, 
Y/hen fancy’s mimic k pow’r is warm and strong, 
Engraving deeply, and retaining long. 

What age can scarcely learn and hardly hold. 

The signet thus, cast in the best-wrought mould, 
Ira orin ts no likeness when the wax is cold. 

i 

’Tis no disgrace a book to understand, 

And spelling well becomes the fairest hand. 
Boldly with knowledge stock your soul within, 

It adds.no freckle to the whitest skin ; 

In song nor dance mars not a single grace. 

And spoils no feature in the loveliest face. 

Could you like warbling Arabella sing. 

With flying fingers wake the vocal string, 

In sprightly dance th* exactest judges please,, 

At Qneewith fire, and decency, and ease; 

Age stitfens joints, and makes our motion weak^ 
And turns the sweetest quaver to a squeak. 
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Virtue and knowledge will for ever stay, 

And cheer the life-blood when the hairs are grey. 

One gen’ral caution through your youth be shown. 
To trust nor man nor woman when unknown : 

Let sure experience to esteem commend 
Both the mail suitor and the female friend ; 

Or strict enquiry prove their conduct true 
To God and man, else think them false to you. 
loo oft unworthy wretches favour share, — 

Tor bosom friends, an auction they declare. 

And to the highest bidder sell the fair. 

Too oft the trusted confident prevails, 

The handmaid conqu* ring, where the lover fails. 
>Tis hard for heedless youth the snare to shun, 

By their own gold the fortunes are undone. 
Unwary maids of their own sex are fond, 

And diamond is cut with diamond. 

To pass their time need mortals e’er be told ? 
Lost by the young, and wish’d -for by the old. 
Devotion's practice claims the earliest part, 

And books, that clear the head, and warm the 
heart. 

Besides, brisk youth amusements may invent, 

At once genteel, ingenious, innocent. 

Behold, to please the eye if she incline, 

Colours to limn, and pencils to design : 

Grave histories employment may supply, 

Or the gay scenes of slighter poetry. 

Nor need the fair tlf industrious needle shun. 

Or hate the nun's-w >rk, tho' she hates the nun. 
When great Augustus rul'd the world and Home, 
f j'he cloth he wore was spun and wove at home, 
His emp’ress ply’d the distal! and ike loom \ 

And English laws the proudest beauty name 
When single Spinster, and when married Dame. 
Nay, household cares to wisest women yield 
A large, an useful, and a grateful field ; 
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To make the cleanly kitchen send up food, 

Not costly vain, but plentifully good : 

To bid the cellar’s fountain never fail, 

Fill’d with the well-brew’d stores of native ale; 

To cheat the palate with domestic wines, 

Tho* Norman William grubb’d up all our vines; 
To buy, to pay, to blame, or to approve. 

Within, without, below-stairs and above ; 

To shine in every corner, like the sun, . 

Who ne'er pollutes his beams with looking on. 

Or grant such care no pleasure could produce, 

*Tis prudent not to slight it for its use. 

The greatest wealth needs care: a famous peer 
With forty-thousand pounds per annum clear, 
Has run beyond his income ev’ry year. 

The nobles daily find it to their cost, 

Tho’ ancient hospitality is lost. 

For no estate with negligence can hold, 

And those who count not, never keep their gold. 
One glorious scene of action yet behind, 

The fair that likes it is secure to find : 

Cordials and med’eines gratis to dispense, 

A beauteous instrument of Providence : 

Plaisters, and salves, and sores to understand, * 
The surgeon’s art befits a lady’s hand. 

To friendless pain unhop’d-for ease to give. 

And bid the hungry eat, and sickly live. 

And thus, if we may credit fame’s report, 

The best and fairest in the Gallic court 
An hour sometimes in hospitals employ, - 
To give the dying wretch a glimpse of joy ; 

T* attend the crowds that hopeless pangs indure. 
And soothe the anguish which they cannot cure'; 
To clothe the bare and give the empty food, 

As bright as guardian angels and as good. 

Xietter import this custom out of France, 

Then the last top-knot, or the newest dance, 
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I grant these rales suit not the fashion nosv. 

Not thus our modern girls to women grow : 

Their hours far diii’rent studies entertain. 

They learn to deal the cards, and throw the main ; 
Whose mothers at a single stake will play 
Their fame, their fortunes, and their souls away. 
Perhaps a little farther miss proceeds, 

Writes without rule, and without spelling reads:. 
Enters and leaves a room with perfect skill. 

The fan can flutter, and the tea can fill. 

-13 ut oh ! it dear mama she can persuade , 

To change quadrille at night for masquerade;. 

Vv here sue her pretty fancy may express 
In some unnat’ral and improper dress, 
bhe grows a woman strait, the work is done. 

For liot-beds ripen faster than the sun. 

There dang’rous converse to the virtuous fair. 

The scum and refuse of mankind is there : 

Yet good or bad, this privilege they claim, 

T o speak their thoughts w ithout restraint of shame : 
The very vilest both of rich and poor. 

From the lewd peeress to the hackney whore : 

The lordly rake-hell taints the chastest ear. 

And fly-blows all his wit and poison there. 
Notoiious profligates, whom none admit. 

Of common prudence, at their beard to sit ; 
Scoundrels, who, if bare-fac’d they durst appear. 
Would kicks, and blanketting, and cudgels fear. 
As if 1 1 i e m a i d cou! d be d iscre e t Jy b red , 

Who minds the board, but never guards the bed. 

But lest too much your patience T offend. 

Like an old man I’ll with a story end. 

*• i; 

* A celebrated lady once there was, 

In Charles the martyr’s and the second’s days, 

* Igdy Fanshaw : Sir It i chard was 

Spain. 



embassador ia 
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Who foreign courts and princes had survey VI, 
When ask’d what an accomplish’d woman made, 
With memorable answer, — thus she said : 

She who her present business learns to do, 

High without pride, and without meanness low; 
She only with complete desert is crown’d. 

Who never at a loss for action found, 

Xo scour a kettle knows, or set a diamond. 



Epitaph on a Gamester and Free-thinker , 

Jatta est Alea. 

I T ERE lies a sceptic, long in doubt 
JL Tt Death could kill the soul or not; 

Death ends his doubtfulness at last. 

Convinc’d, — but oh ! the die is cast. 



SONG , 

^ cST'ITAT man in his wits had not rather be 
V f Than for lucre his freedom to give ? [poor, 

Ever busy the means ol his life to secure. 

And so ever neglecting to live. 

Environ’d from morning to night in a crowd. 

Not a moment unbent or alone ; 

Constrained to be abject, tho* never so proud. 

And at ev’ry one’s call, but his own. 

Still repining, and longing for quiet each hour, 
Vet studiously flying it still ; 

With the means oi enjoying his wish in his pow’r, 
But accurst with his wanting the will. 

Tor a year must be past, ora day must be coins, 
Beiorehe has leisure to rest; 

He must add to bis stole this or that pretty sum, 
And then will have time to be blest, 
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But Ills gains, more bewitching the more they in- 
Only swell the desire of his eye : [crease. 

Such a wretch let mine enemy live, if he please ; 
Let not even mine enemy die. 



On Mr. HOBBES . 

Occasioned by a Copy of Verses written by the 
Earl of Mulgrave. 

JT]piS justly thought! to praise is ever hard, 

JL \\ hen real virtue fires the glowing bard : 

But harder far, whene’er the poet’s mind 
Lab’ ring creates the worth he cannot find. 

7 Twill task a Cowley’s genius, to commend 
Ealse Brutus cringing while he stabs his friend * 

To make the trifier Hobbes unworthy siiinc, 

Will ask the utmost of a wit like thine! 

The reader’s malice makes the satire please : 

Yet praises void of truth are flatteries, 

Which steal from genuine worth the honours due ; 
Homantic heroes thus obscure the true. 

27<e wise and good morality will guide, 

And superstit ion all the world beside. 

As wise and great no longer then must shine, 

Good Socrates, or Plato the divine ; 

On ancient Greece is pass’d a gen’ral doom, 
AndTully pleading for the gods of Rome. 

All statues to their fame are overthrown, 

And Hobbes or Epicurus stands alone ! 

^ Shall Christian virtues too the slander share. 

And wait, as captives, his triumphal car? 

As by superior excellence compell’d, 

Shall Anna bow; shall Charles the Martyr yield ? 
Hyde, wise in calms, and faithful in the storm. 
Great to record, but greater to perform ? 
Wide-conqu’ringRaleigh, and far-searching Boyle, 
And Newton, glory of our age and isle? 



Are these the vulgar superstitious crowd, 

That own the maxims of tlf incarnate God? 
Rather than lieav’n, let earth be disesteem’d. 

And Hobbes exploded, than our God blasphem’d* 
Hobbes ! in whose ev’ry page display’d we see 
ills privilege, man, absurdity ! 

H is hard to point where most his merits shine. 
Inhuman learning, or in laws divine. 

All matter thinks as such , he gravely says, 

The smallest grain of sand, and spiie of grass ; 
Only t’ express their thoughts they wanted powV, 
’Iill lie arose their sweet-tongued orator. 

Koine’s wildest legends are exceil’d at once. 

With- thinking blocks and philosophic stones. 

Say, whence his far- fam’d politics began. 
Whence his admir’d and lov’d Leviathan : 

Wearied with exile, basely he comply’d. 

And, coward, started from the sail ’ring side y . 
With abject lies usurping force ador’d, 

And measur’d justice by the longest sword. 

Bless’d moralist ! w ho taught ev’n good and ill 
To veer obsequious to the tyrant’s will: 

Prone to renounce his sense at Cromwell’s nod, • 
And traitor to his prince, as to his G od. 

Hear, all ye wits, his gospel! Tales receiv'd, 

In private feigned, and pupticly believ'd , 

These are Religion. He alike esteems 

The Prophets visions and the Rabbles dreams ; 

Nor matters who the rising sect begun, 

Or Mary’s Offspring, or Abdalla’s son. 

No smallest dilf’rence can his wisdom find; 

Por colours are ail equal to the blind. 

Yet tales, when once establish’d by the state, 
He holds for sacred, and as fix’d as late : 

Nor shall th’ Almighty Lord bis pleasure show* 
Without dependence on the gods below. 

The civil creed no subject must deny, 

Or disbelieve it, though ’tis own’d a lie. 





l ulher from farthest East, ye Bramins come ; 
Hither,. ye ; western locusts — -monks of Rome : 
Behold this Iroatiess, alt-imposing man, 

And match hiiiTvvith your priest-craft, if you cam. 

Prodi gioussage! who taught mankind to know 
The dang’rous cheats of Robin Goodfellow ! 

Gt f aides tripping light a moon-shine round. 
Where rising verdure marks the circled ground ! 
Charm’d down by him, each airy spirit hies, 

Anri grosser witches vanish from our eyes: 

Crones, untranceform’d, their own bad figures* 
keep, 

And brooms tatfs peaceful in their corners sleep; 
Yet vulgar tales this mighty champion scare, 

This foe to shades, this conqu’ror of the air; 
Ghosts immaterial he as dreams decries. 

Yet dreads their pow’r, whose being he denies. 
The noon-day boaster, strait a coward grown. 
Shudders and trembles in the dark alone: 



Spectres and phantoms glare before his sight, 
Which, when the candle enters, cease to fright. 

5 Twas thus he liv’d, our nation’s boasted pride! 
And, (oh ! that truth could bide it !) thus he dy’d 
Breams, whimsies, fancies, nothings, then lie fear’d 
And heap’d into the dark, and disappear’d. 

Not thus his matchless wisdom 13 aeon sliow’d. 



r 



He found in all things, and he own’d, a God : 
As further team’d, still readier to adore ; 

And still the more he knew, believ’d the more: 
Glories to virtue due secure to find. 

Unbounded and immortal as the mind. 

Could Hobbes, alas! an equal prospect see 
In the sad gloom of dark futurity ! 

Who dreamt that man once dust shall never rise, 
That when the carcase falls the spii it dies 5 
If quite extinct, insensible of fame. 

Yet burr’d the poor reversion cf a name.. 
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While yet alive by vanity betray’d, 
lie saw i»is fleeting groundless honours fade : 
jVcr sacied verse their lustre can prolong; 
iso, not a Cowley’s nor a Mui grave’s song. 



On the Death of 

Mr. MORGAN, of Christ-Churck, Oxford, 

F aught beneath them happy souls attend, 

_E_ Let Morgan hear the tiiamph of a fihuid, 
And hear well-pieas’d. — Let libertines so gay 
With careless indolence despise the lay : 

• « t i- 

1 et critic nits and fools, tor laughter born, 

Their verdict passTwith supercilious scorn: 

Let jovial crowd 3 in wine their senses drown’d* 
Stammer out censure in their frantic round : 

Let yawning sluggards taint dislike display, 

Who while they trust to -morrow lose to-day. 

Let such as these the pious strains condemn. 

Tor W s true glory to be hiss’d by them. 

Wise in his panic, lie waited not ’till noon, 
Convinc’d that mortals “ never liv’d too soon.’ 7 
As if foreboding then his little stay, 

I le made his morning bear the heat of day. 

Fix'd, while unfading glory be pursues, 

I\o ill to hazard, and no good to lose; 

To fair occasion glides unheeded by. 

Snatching the golden moments as they fly. 

He by tew fleeting hours ensures eternity, 
friendship’s warm beams his artless breast inspire* 
And tenct’rest rev’ience to a nmch-lov’d sire. 

He dar’d from heav’nthis flatt’ring world lorego,- 
Aruent to teach, as diligent to miow. 

Vn warp’d by sensual ends, or vulgar aims, 

Ly idle riches, or by idler names. 

Fearful of sin in ev’ry close disguise, 

Lnmov’d by threat’ uing, or by glosinglies. 
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Seldom indeed the wicked came so far. 

Forc’d by his piety to defensive war : 

Whose zeal for other men’s salvation shown. 
Beyond the reach of hell secur’d his own. 
Gladd’ning the poor where’er his steps he turn’d, 
Where pin’d the orphan, or the widow mourn’d: 
Where pris’ners sigh’d beneath guilt’s horrid stain* 
The worst confinement, and the heaviest chain ; 
When death’s sad shade the uninstructed sight 
Veil’d with thick darkness in the land of light. 

Our Saviour thus fulfill d his great design, 

(For human may be liken’d to divine,) 

Heal’d each disease that bodies frail endure, 

And preach’d th’ uuliop’d- for gospel to the poor* * 
Nor yet the priestly function he invades, 

5 Tis not his sermon, but his life, persuades. 
Humble and teachable to church he Hies, 

Prepar'd to practise, not to criticize. 

Then only angry, when a wretch conveys 
The deist’s poison in the gospel phrase. 

To means of grace the last respect heshow’d, 

Nor sought new paths, as wiser than his God. 
Their sacred strength preserv’d him from extremes 
Of empty outside, or enthusiast dreams : 

Whims of Mclinos, lost in rapture’s mist. 

Or Quaker, late-reforming quietist. 

He knew that works must here our faith employ* 
And that ’tis heav’n’s great business, to enjoy. 
Fix’d on that heav’n, he death’s approaches saw,. 
Nor vainly murmur’d at our nature’s law. 

.Repin’d not that his youth so soon should go. 

Nor griev’d for fleeting pleasures here below. 

Of sharpest anguish scorning to complain, 

He fills with mirth the intervals of pain : 

Not only unappall’d, but cheerful, sees 
The dark cold passage that must lead to peace. 
Strong with immortal bloom, secure to rise, 

The tears for ever banish’d from his eyes. 
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Who now regrets his early youth would spend 
The life so nobly that so soon should end ? 

Who blames the stripling for performing more 
Than doctors grave, and prelates of three-score? 
Who now esteems his fervour indiscreet, 

1 1 is pray’rs too frequent, and his alms too great? | 
Who thinks, where blest he reigns beyond the sky, 
1 lis crown too radiant, and his throne too high? 
Who but the fiend, who once his course with- 
stood. 

And whisper’d , — Stay till fifty to be good . 

Sure, if believ’d, l* obtain his hellish aim. 
Adjourning to the time that never came. 



On the BIRTH-DAY of a CHILD a Year old. 

H AIL ! to the parents wishes horn, 

. Permitted here to stay, 

To see once more the cheerful morn 
That gave thee into day. 

Within a single little year 
Thy sisters liv’d to die. 

Just shown on earth to disappear, 

Sent early to the sky. 

May’st thou, with happier lot than these. 

Thy parents hopes employ ; 

And years, and many years, increase 
Th* occasion of their joy. 

In piety and virtue grow. 

As rising years improve ; 

B1 ess’d with a longer life below. 

And higher place above. 
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Gu the ROSE: from Anacreon .. 

I N the garland-bearing spring, 

To the Rose I strike the string, 

Join the consort while T sing. • 

Scented first by heav’niy breath. 
Sprung the rose for man beneath • 
Fragrant blossom ! yielding joy. 

Dear to Venus and her boy ; 

To the Graces dear, in hours 
Full of love, and full ci ilow’rs: 

To the Muses it belongs. 

Subject of poetic songs. 

Sweet to him, who haply strays, 
Doubtful, slow, through thorny ways r 
Sweet toiler, who from the stalk 
Plucks it in her morning’s walk ; 

That her virgin hand may move 
To her breast the iiow’r oi love. 

From the Rose what pleasures rise,. 

To the gay, and to the wise ! 

This with gladsome wreath invests 
Verna! and autumnal feasts ; 

Grace and ornament affords 
To our altars, and our hoards. 

Hosts all that’s fair adorn; 

Hosv -finger’d is the Morn, 

Rosy-avm’d the nymphs are seen, 
Rosy-skinn’d is beauty’s queen. 

These the sick and languid please, 

Nay the dead are deck’d with these:. 
These can ever conquer time, 

Since, when faded horn their prime 
Still tiny breathe perlurne, and hold 
Youthiul odour when they’re old. 

Sa\ we w hence the Rose’s bloom • 

» r 

YV hen, from the neglected foam. 
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Hoary ocean Venus gave 
Dew-besprinkled from the wave ; 
When Minerva, tierce and fair. 
Queen of tumult, and of war, 

Issued from the head of Jove, 
Dreadful to the realms above.; 

Then the gcn’ral mother Earth 
Teem’d, and bore a flow’ry birth, 
New-born Rose, producing thee. 
Various, beauteous progeny! 

See the Gods in council meet! 

See the soil with nectar sweet 

Soft they tinge ; and quick the Rose 

Sacred to Lyaeus grows; 

Deathless iiow’r, divinely born! 
Glorious olTspring of the thorn l 
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THE SETTING UP 

Mu. BUTLER's MONUMENT 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY . 



W HILE Butler, needy wretch ! wasyet alive. 
No genTous patron would a dinner give : 
See him, when starv’d to death and turn’d to dust. 
Presented witlr a monumental bust! 
r J lie poet’s late is here in emblem shown, 
lie ask’d for bread, and he receiv’d a stone. 
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To the Right Honourable the 
EARL of OXFORD , 

Oh the recovery of 
Lady Margaret Harley from the small-pox . • 

H AIL* the parents, trembling late, 

Anxious, rack’d with love and fear, > 
Lest a life should yield to fate, 

As theirown to either dear ! 

Hail, their offspring born again ! 

Welcome pleasure alter pain ! 

Ilcav’n the mother’s pray’r distrest 
Heard, and, mercy prone to show, T - 
Gave a daughter to the breast, 

Melting soft at others woe; 

Never leaving t o despair 
Orphan’s want or widow’s pray’r. 

Lei her, now to health restor’d; h 
Lengthen’d life aright employ ; * 

Ev’ry coining year afford 

Fresh foundation for your joy : 

Happy, as her parents prove, 

Well and- wisely live and love. 

Let her virtue, perfect grown. 

Dally to your mind rccal, . 

Kindness to your father shown, • 

In his age, and in his fall. 

Long, with iut’ rest, long may she 1 
Pay your filial piety. 

Only let her, tho’ inclin’d 
Tend’rest duty to display, 

In her father’s life-time find - 
No misfortune to allay: 

In that instance let her be 
Not so dutiful as he, 
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An Anacreontic k ODE upon a WEDDING 
after Thirteen ¥ean Courtship . 

B EGIN, — the j^ous nuptial sing ! 

Wake the warbling dancing string l 
Not old Anacheox would desire 
Sweeter subject tor his lyre, 

Than love lor length of years the same, 

Bright with undiuiinishM flame $ 

What later ages rarely see, 

Patriarchal constancy 1 

Let misers, fond of yellow mould, 

Truck their happiness for gold ; 

No shining dust his choice could move, 

AVisely fix’d to live and love. 

May lie for all the years he spent, 

Ne’er have reason to repent ; 

And she be studious to repay 
Sev’n years service in a day l 
And both t lie pain that’s past imploy 
More to raise their present joy. 

If children e’er should bless their eyes. 

Healthy, virtuous let them rise; 

With new endearments still improve 
All the tenderness of love. 

Far from the cheerful mansion, far. 

Shy suspicion, breeding jar ; 

Pride, too aspiring to descend. 

Wanton wit that wounds a friend ; 

And spirit high, with humour join’d, 

Curse of man and womankind ! 

May neither miss the liappy road. 

To their duty, to their God ; 

While many, many years they see, 

Bless’d witli peace and piety ! 

That all the wise their praise may give. 

Well this pair knew how to live [ 
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That all who see their death may cry, 
Well this pair knew how to die ! 



REFLECTIONS 

Upon t\csc Two Verses cf Mr. OLD II ATI : 

Lord of wysolf, acecnrtafcle to none, 
hut to my conscience, and my God alone. 

I YE there, compos’d of earthly frame, 

J VY ho dare such height of pride to own, 

Loids of themselves, themselves to name. 

As if accountable to none ? 

How va n tlf assuming in a dream 
The greatness due to Go d alone ! 

W ho self-sufficient, and supreme, 

Slid icy. ns accountable to none. 

Thus Lucifer his honours lost, 

Hurl’d headlong from his azure throne ; 

So dear the she t aspiring cost, 

To reign accountable to nqne. 

Pride soars fdr seraphim too high ; 

Shall man be proud, a wretch forlorn! 

E’er well he lives ordain’d to die, 

Of sin conceiv’d, and woman born? 

An angry look, or sudden word, 

A stinging weed, qr iiu!e thorn, 

Can discompose this mighty lord, 

Of sin conceiv’d, and woman born. 

The slightest toy can end his span. 

The meanest object of his scorn 

Can crush this independent man, 

Of sin conceiv’d, and woman born. 

But few perhaps desire, while here, 

To reign accountable to none ; 
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The wisest may vouchsafe to fear 

Their conscience and their God alone. 



While fools, lor terror or reward. 

Are steer’d by motions not their own, 
These centring in themselves, regard 
Their conscience and their God alone. 

The world may Hatter, or revile, 

May court the mitre or the throne ; 
These tear the frown and seek the smile 



Ol conscience and of God alone. 

Here surely they may refuse take; 

No, lower yet descend and lower; 

For see the windings ot the snake 
Beneath he beauties of the ilower. 

Saints from accounting are not free, 
When chains oiduty bind their hands 

And e’en when these are loose, we see, 
That strong necessity commands. 

Go! bid the wisest pleader gain 

i he cause, of which he nothing secs : 

Go! bid physicians heal our pain, 
Withoutiiiquiring the disease. 

Depending seemingly on air. 

Her nets the tab’ring insect spreads ; 

Tlie nearer nothimg they appear, 
i he easier ’tis to break their threads. 

.through nature we m .y search in vain; 
Where can this fond chimera be. 

This vision oi the waking brain. 

This idol independency ? 

The larger half of ajl.mankind. 

Nor yet to years of reason m own. 

By God and nature are assign’d, 
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Woman, a goddess to the fool, 

Without usurping cannot sway ; 

By what commission shall she rule, 

Sworn, nay created, to obey ? 

Subjects with sworn allegiance bew 
To sov’reigns, heaven's peculiar care ! 

And just degrees of duty owe 
To all that Caesar’s image bear. 

Nay, tho’ th* un worthiest of the crowd 
Above their fellows heads should soar, 

A Pembroke great, aThanet good. 

May bow to * when in pow’r. 

If aught our brother’s fall may cause. 

The scandal giv’n we must remove ; 

Enjoin'd by Christ, if not by laws. 

To veil our dignity to love. 

At Charity’s almighty call, 

Down, down is human grandeur thrown. 

We then must give account to all. 

And thus accountable to none ! 

The greatest sovTeign of the ball 
High-rais’d on his imperial throne, 

. Jn love must give account to all ; 

In law accountable to none. 

To friends and foes, to great and small, 
Our country’s servant*, nay our own. 

We all must give account to all : 

And thus accountable to none ! 

But grant that, far from human-kind. 
Obliging and oblig'd by none, 

. We graze like anchorites, resign’d 
To conscience and to God alone ; 

Tho' the first thought perhaps may rove. 
As if from awe of all we ran \ 
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While G a stroll's praises fill the hallow’d strain, 
Far lienee ye false, ye vicious, ye prolane ! 
Whoe’er lor int ’rest have your honour sold, [gold : 
And truck’d your conscience, or your iiiend for 
Whoe’er with changing 1 actions change your 
minds, 

And veer obsequious to the shitting winds ; 

Or shun to read, or reading scoff Ins name, 

And where you mean him scandal, give him fame. 

Ye sacred founts, whence truth and learning 
At once accept, and witness what I sing, [spring. 
Mean poet I to bid in numbers rise 
Gastreii, the learn’d, the pious, and the wise ! 

By Cam’s and Isis’ grateful sons approv’d ; 

By Anne promoted, and by Ilarley lov’d. 

Him Isis early bless’d with calm retreat. 

Where arts ingenious fix’d their happy seat ; 
Where Laud of old intrepid rul’d the gown ; 
Where Fell presided, and where Aldrich shone: 
Studious in youth, here learn’d lie to excel, 

And gain’d the wisdom lie employ’d so well. 
Whether his nervous eloquence he show’d, 

T’ assert creating and presiding God, 

Author and end of all ; whose will is fate. 
Almighty to revenge, as to create : 

Or Christ, his consecrated pen require, 

Coeval Son descending from the Sire ! 

Whom ransom for his fees the Father gave, 

Who liv’d to teach us, and who dy’d to save. 

From truth to truth the solid reas’ner goes, 
iNor fraud can scape him, nor can force oppose ; 
And earth and hell may try their arts in vain, 

To break one link of th’ adamantine c.iaiiu 

Hear him, when learning seems bis voice to need. 
For academic honours boldly plead; 

Mindful of truth, as mindless or applause. 
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Long may those bulwarks of religion stand, 

True to the mitred head, and scepter’d hand : 

To future times let Hyde immortal tell. 

How bravely once they stood, how nobly fell. 
When viper sects our parent church subdu’d. 
And traitor Cromwell gorg’d himself with blood ; 
Nor less distinguish’d courage dar’d they show. 
Against a di tP rent, but an equal foe. 

Their worthies stemm’dthetidein danger’s hour. 
Against the papal, as the rebel power : 

In youth, for firmness to the sire, undone. 

In hoary age, ejected by the son. 

In vain each shape the subtle serpent tries, 

With schism would tear, with heresy surprise. 
Where Jane or Potter trac’d the latent snare; 
Where James and Beaumont fill’d the sacred chair. 
And worthy fill'd : such foreign lands may stile 
Justly the glories of Britannia’s isle. 

Whatever self-praising pedants idly say, 

More proud of ign’ ranee than of learning they ! 
Let thrifty atheists vote their charters down/ 

Let faction storm, and superstition frown : 

Let glitt’ring beaux their little wits engage. 

And well-drest Vandals barbarously rage. 

The more the wise admire, convinc’d the more. 
The banks are needful when the billow s roar. 

A spoiler once possess’d the British throne. 
Who cur’d the church’s av’rice by his own • 
Scatter’d Jo priests or death or famine round. 
Reform’d the ancient temples to the ground ; 

\ et puritaniesaints some gleanings met, 

And what the hail had spar’d, the locusts eat. 

This Anna deign’d with pitying eye to sec. 
Supreme alike in pow’r and piety ! 

In desarts wild the prophet’s sons she fed. 

And made the hungry ravens bring them bread r 
And wisely iib’ral rais’d their growing store, 

Nor plunder’d from the rich to feed life poor! 

£ 
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How wide diffus’d the charity extends, 

When what the prince begins the prelate ends! 

For see the loaves, which Gastrell’s hands divide. 
Almost by miracle are multiply’d. 

At once by precept and example led. 

From breast to breast infectious bounty spread* 
The deists scarce from offering could withhold, 

And misers wonder’d they should part with gold > 
Who grudge the smallest mite to churches giv’n. 
And count it loss on earth, to gain in heav’u. 

Nor gifts nor wealth th’ apostles need require. 
When God descending crown’d their heads with 
fire : 

Subjected nature’s course to their commands. 
Inspir’d their lips, and acted by their hands ; 
Thro’ palsy’d limbs fresh blooming vigour shed. 
And speak the dead alive, and living dead. 

No pow’rslike these their successors can claim ; 
Tho’ yet their gospel and their God the same: 

The noblest preachers only now present 
The calm still wonder ol a life well-spent. 

Such Gastrell liv’d on duty bent alone, 

Studious to profit all, but flatter none ; 

List’ning attentive to the wretch’s cry, 

The griefs low-whisper’d, and the stifled sigh : ^ 
When gath’ring storms would touch his soul with 
fear. 

Unmov’d, tho’ peals of thunder struck his ear : 
Careful by works his faith unfeign’d to prove. 

By zeal unshaken, and unweary’d love : 

For tend’ rest love and warmest zeal agree ; 

Nay, zeal well-bounded turns to charity. 

That cheers the faint, bright-shining from afar. 
And guides to Jesus like the wise-men’s star. 
Oh! would th’ incarnate God to prelates give 
To all like him to write, like him to live ! 

So faith divine might wider beams display, 

And win resistless o’er the world its way : 
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So Rome the gospel uncorrupt might own ; 

And haughty pontiffs vail their triple crown. 

The frozen north might bishops , thrones befriend. 
And far as Thule to the mitre bend ! 

Cautious and strict, what stedfastness he show’d, 
Ordaining servants for the courts of God! 

Thither thro’ him, no feet unhallow’d came. 

The pass was gaurded with a sword offlame. 

No criminals his awful looks could bear, 

Who fled to shelter, not to worship there : 

Far let them fly, and seek in distant lands 
For less intrepid hearts, and meaner hands. 

Nor frown, nor smile, nor terror, nor reward. 
Mov’d him the Saviour’s church to disregard; 
Almost as soon might Peter’s zeal have sold 
His heav’nl y pow’rs for perishable gold ; 

At Mammon’s beck dispens’d ethereal fire. 

And made Apostles for a wizard’s hire. 

Some future poet rise, the Prelate’s praise 
Record sublime in ever-during lays ; 

To deathless ages give his fame declar’d; 

Such heat celestial fir’d the glowing bard. 

For David’s heir his harp when Prior strung. 

Or Pope with noblest flight Messiah sung. 

His glory thus preserv’d by lays divine. 

In song coeval with the world might shine ; 

When gusts of passion sink, no more to rise. 

And envy mould’ring with his ashes lies : 

When charms of present int’rest shall decay. 

And faction’s less’ning murmurs die away : 

When virtue shall no more be deem’d a crime. 

But Truth emerging triumph over Time. 

So when of old, a patriot great and good. 

In Rome imperious, or in Athens proud. 

Some sore affront to clowns or tribunes gave. 

And scorn’d to flatter w'hom he sought to save* 

His hated w r orth they doom’d by public voice/ 

And banishment or death was all the choice/ 
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Too late convinc’d, their rashness they deplor’d, 
And whom they judg’d before, they now ador’d.; 

By crowns and statues vain repentance skew’d. 
And voted the condemn'd into a God. 

Gastrell the art of courts disdain’d to know. 

And the smooth polish of a fawning brow ; 

His tongue refus’d the subtle statesman’s part. 

And spoke the genuine language of his heart: 
Fearless of pow’rful anger’s threat’ning eye. 

Too plain to double, and to brave to lie. 

Those slavish abject souls he scorn’d severe. 

Who count promotion never bought too dear ; 

Who ply for years the meanest, basest toil, 

Pleas’d with a nod, transported with a smile : 
Practise th’ obeisant cringe, th’ expecting face. 
And watch each turn of whimsy in his grace : 

To ev’ry favour’d liv’iy they can see. 

Who crook the supple hinges of the knee ; 

Hard lab’ring on their worthless heads to set 
A mitre menial to a coronet. 

His loyalty from genuine motives flow’d, 

True to his prince, as faithful to his God: 

Him solemn oaths could tie, tho’ unconfin’d 
By bonds of int’rest base, or passion blind : 

Bv meaner views while vulgar subjects steer. 

And fix allegiance as they hope or tear; 

Whom rays of favour must to duty charm, 

(Those who in sun-shine bask may well be warm) 
If plac’d on high they rule the common-weal, 

And well-paid pensions recompense their zeal: 
But let the much-lov’d sov’reign please ro frown. 
And coldly castthese zealous servants down, 
Down sinks the weather-glass , no more they praise. 
But lose their duty, wdien they lose their place. 
So common trees their annual dress put on, 
Cheer’d by the vernal show’rs and summer sun; 
While smiling seasons last, they flourish fair. 

But stormy autumn leaves them dead or bear; 
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Not so the laurel’s constant green we find, 
Careless of fa v ’ring sun or adverse wind. 

It holds its leaf, when wint’ry tempests blow. 

And keeps it verdure underneath the snow. 

The Prelate doom’d in exile sad to rove, 
(Forgive, ve great ones, fori still must love !) 

E’re yet the thunder from its cloud was fled. 

Or lanc’d the lightning pointed at his head. 
Found Gastrell firm an en’my to defend ; 

Let cowards leave, and villains crush a friend : 
No conscious guilt in common danger ty’d, 

N o partial favour warp’d him to his side. 

You that in pomp of grandeur strut your hour, 

In bright meridian of an envy’d pow’r, 

Try all your friends, ofev’ry rank and kind, 

A man like this amid your thousands find : 

Nor levees throng’d his equal can supply; 

Nor honours gain you, nor exchequers buy l 

When loss of best-lov’d friends ordain’d to know. 
Next pain and guilt the greatest ill below ; 

For vain the hope which mortal breath supplies. 
Since Oxford yields to fate, and Anna dies ! . 
Griev’d, not dismay’d, to Providence resign’d ; 
Nor death lie courted, nor at life repin’d, 

Tho’ crowds before him slept, from 1 toil releast. 
And pious Smalridge had retir’d to rest : 

Nor fear’d, had heav’n decreed it, to have stood 
Adverse against a world, and singly good. 

So brave Nassau oppos’d the Gallic reign. 

And found the Belgian moles and ramparts vain; 
For less the task old ocean’s rage to guide, 

Than stem the fury of ambition’s tide. 

Dauntless tho’ toil’d, and tho’ out-nu inher’d bold 
L naw’d by faction, and unbrib’d by gold. 

No spot of eart h un tought the hero gave, 

No; ’till big foes had earn’d it, not a grave ; 
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Late in the farthest dike resolv’d to lie, 
'Till then to battle, and but there to die. 



An ANACREONTIC K, (alter’d from Herbert .) 

I Pluck’d this morn these beauteous flow’rs. 
Emblem of my fleeting hours; 

'Tis thus, said I, my life-time flies. 

So it blooms, and so it dies. 

And, lo ! how ^oonthey steel away. 

Wither’d ere the noon of day. 

Aoieu ! well- pleas’d, my end I see. 

Gently taught philosophy: 

F ragrance and ornanu nt alive, 

Physkk after death they give. 

Let me throughout my little stay 
Be as use ful, and as gay : 

My close as early let me meet. 

So my odour be as sweet 1 



Against LIFE . From the Greek . 

W HAT path of Life by man is trod 
Without repenting of the road? 
Business is tumult, noise, and jar. 

At home is weariness and care : 

The ocean storm and terror yields, 

And painful toil and sweat, the fields : 
Abroad you’re destitute, if poor; 

If rich, endanger’d by your store : 

By griefs the nuptial state is torn ; 

The single, friendless and forlorn : 

With children* sorrows will increase; 
Childless, we moan our barrenness ; 
Folly cur giddy youth ensnares ; 

And weakness sinks our hoary hairs. 
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The wise this only choice would try, 
Or not to live, or soon to die. 




For LIFE . From the Greek . 

HAT path of Life by man is trod 
Without rejoicing at the road ? 
From business wealth and wisdom flows. 
At home is quiet and repose : 

The ocean gainful traffic yields, 

And nature cheers us in the fields ; 

Abroad you’re less expos’d if poor • 

If rich, respected for your store : 

More bliss the nuptial state receives. 

The single more in freedom lives : 

The parent’s heart with transport swells. 
And less of care the childless feels : 

Our youth, firm health and vigour shares 
And rev’rence crowns our hoary hairs. 

The wise thischoiee would never try, 

Or not to live, or soon to die. 



A PINDARICK ODE 

To the Right Hon. the 

E A R L of OXFORD, 

On his Birth-Day. 

]\Tt IAT genius in the bard must glow. 
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Who soars a birth-day 10 adorn ? 
Since what so frequent can we knew. 
Except to die, as to be born? 

Ko vulgar subject should inspire, 

*'o grov’ling artist tune the lyre. 
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Low ballad pictures to our eyes 

George the champion of our land ; 

Nor can a monarch higher rise, 

Sculptur’d by a meaner hand. 

Por fate no human pow’r can stay. 

Oblivion sweeps the worthless Ode away ; 

Scarce in twelve months conceiv’d, it hardly lives 
a day. 

No Romisi saint awakes my string. 

True protestant the lyre; 

Nor need I laurel from a king 
To light poetic lire : 

Words spontaneous dance along, 

Fty, for OXFORD is the song. 

No levellers in Pindar’s days 

Had found that pedigree was vain^ 

Nobility of ancient race 

lias otten claim’d liis lyric strain; 

Mankind aright he understood. 

Nor idly parted great and good 

*Tis little fame confinement bears. 

Pent in scanty place or time ; 

That sees not centuries of years. 

Prison’d in its native clime. 

Or ever Norman William came, 

Tn France illustrious flourish’d Ilarlay’s name; 

So foes in satire write, mistaking it tor shame. 

Let herald’s art with busy care 
Trace heroes through the line ; 

*Tis t heir’s time’s ruin to repair. 

But to prevent it mine. 

One alone my verse shall call, ' 

One suffices for them all : 
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Who, chosen by his country, fill’d, 

And worthy fill’d the speaker’s chair) 

To guide the various senate skill’d, 

IS or knew to lose a question there: 
Unbiass ’d and undaunted found, 

To elruse and to maintain his ground. 

Whom evcr-glorious Ann A chose, 

(Anna lov’d by God and man!) 

To calm the rage ol foreign foes, 

Foes domestic to restrain ; 

Make warring kings her balance own, 

Give great Abides’ straits to Britain’s crown, 
Bid Austria’s eagle stoop, and lay the thunder 
down. 

Fortune in vain his virtue crost, 

Conspicuous in the Tow’r; 

Blest with what others cannot boast 
In plenitude of pow’r; 

Blest, when seemingly undone. 

In himself and in his son. 









The lire this birth-day gave his heir, 
Howeveriate, too soon must end ; 

Bui honour bright, and virtue fair, 

Can never to the grave descend: 

These still will shine to future eyes, 

Mill learning and ’till wisdom dies. 

* 

Our tongue, tho’ sensible and strong, 

G recian harmony denies. 

Unable high as Pindar’s song 
Or A mph'ion’s harp to rise. 

Music, ’tis said, the stones could call. 

Music forbad the house when built to fall, 

Less was the pow’r that rais’d than that preserv’d 
the wail. 
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If Oxford’s glory and his Sire’s 
U nequally I sing; 

If lof tier numbers it requires. 

And asks a stronger wing ; 

"Who t’ adorn their fame shall strive? 
Who ! while Pope is yet alive ? 
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To a YOUNG GENTLEMAN , 

On his Recovery from a Fit of Sickrtes*. 

I Who was late concern’d to hear 
* The danger of a life so dear, 
W r ould now a friendly verse employ 
To claim an interest in vour joy ; 

Joy to yourself, a second time 
Jiescu’d from falling in your prime ; 
Joy to your parents, happy now, 

To whom so often life you owe. 

As guarded by a father’s care. 

Or granted to a mother’s prayer. 

How did they mourn your early bloom. 
The promise of a man to come ! 

The pleasing hope they us’d to raise. 
When planning of your future days! 
What pangs the former transport cost. 
Which seem’d, alas! for ever lost ! 
What tenderness of grief ! which you, 
'Till you’re a parent, cannot know : 

For who can know except they feel 
The pains that are unspeakable ? 

Pains that are heighten’d to excess. 

By thoughts of transient happiness. 

So various scenes amuse the eye 
In clouds that paint a summer’s sky; 
Short pleasure! ev’ry fleeting breeze 
Destroys the wav’ring images ; 

W ell, if the prospect disappears 
Without dissolving into tears. 
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0 tread in virtue’s happy road. 

True to yourself, and to your God : 

To him perpetual homage give, 

And live to him, by whom you live : 

TsTo viciouscourse your youth engage. 
To treasure sorrow for y our age ; 

That none, by blood or love ally’d, 
Have cause to wish you now had dy’d ; 
That each one who your worth surveys. 
May bless the length’ning of your days. 
*1 is well if all your coming years 
May pay a father for his tears ; 

If joy that from your welfare hows, 

May recompense a mother’s woes. 



The DOG : A Miltonic fragment. 

T HEE, sister, gladly would my verse provoke. 
Nor other meed expect I, than to wake 
Thy strain melodious ; while without or rhyme 
Or haply reason, unexperienc’d lays, 

And unapprov’d, unless when sung by thee. 
Audacious I attempt, and rise to sing 
A Hog ; if Dog aright he may be term’d, 

Who scarcely more, I w'een, in shape resembles 
The vulgar barking animals on earth, 

Than Sirius or than Procyon, heav’nly stars. 

Say first, whoe’er can say, what clime produc’d, 
W 7 hat sire begot, this admirable form. 

Uncouth, prodigious; lately curst, but now 
Thrice blest ! the subject of heroic song? 

Or Dutch low? built and squat, or slimmer Dane, 
Four-footed, wit, with roguy visage sly : 

Or nobler kinds, too near, alas ! extinct, 

The Irish greyhound or the English mastiff; 

Or fav’rite brood of Charles, discerning king* 
T’espy perfection or in beast or man T 
Or rather else from parentage unknown. 
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Like ancient heroes sprung from mother earth. 

The general mother earth, without a sire ; 

For sires beget their like, and propagate 
Their kinds; but like to him was never found. 

His colours strange, what mortal painter’s hand 
With all his lights and shadings can express! 
Inexplicably grisly ! but his tail, 

Oh ! had’st thou seen his tail, the matchless shape, 
Th’ identic shape thy fancy would retain. 
Engraven in eternal characters, 

While memory holds its empire in the brain: 

A line like which not Archimedes old 
In yielding sand e’er trac’d, nor greater skill 
Of modern Newton e’er lias yet on slate 
’Midst figures curve or rectilinear drawn : 
Transverse, disjointed from the sacred bone, 

It stood, as nought of kindred to the parts 
Posterior whence it grew, or rather seem’d 
L’ adhere not native there ; so misletoe 
Seems only T grafted on its parent oak : 

Nor uniform the length ; part dangling lithe. 

Part horizontal still, tho’ not so stitr 
As tail of Memphian crocodile full-grown. 

Hiatus in MS. 

Learn hence, thou two-legg’d animal call’d Maft, 
Or haughty Stoic boasting apathy. 

Or grunting swine of Epicurus’ herd; 

Or Cynic churl, that proud of causeless snarl. 
Unworthily usurp’st the name of Dog; 

Learn from my lofty moralizing song, 

A grateful sense of benefits receiv’d, 

A humble rev’rence of superior pow’r. 
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The DESCRIPTIVE : A Miltonic . 



After the manner of the Moderns. 

Torva Mimalloneis implerunjt cornua bombis* 

JNERQ. 

The ARGUMENT. 

The invocation : the poem slides insensibly into 
the midst of things, and presents a flower-piece ; 
then proceeds to the heat of Africa, the fertility 
of harvest, and the cold usually ensuing : this 
naturally leads to the stages of man's life: in- 
fancy: a fcird's-nest r illustrated from Homer: 
youth, closed with a simile. The next two ages 
slightly touched, make way for a sketch of the 
morning: a moral reflection on the uncertainty 
of human things, by way of transition to night ; 
wherein is introduced an assemblage of alh- v ori- 
ent persons, perfectly picturesque, and highly 
suitable to the nature of this kind of poetry. 
The conclusion. 

O Tiiou sweet-musing in th* umbrageous grots 
Of cool Cithaeron, orth’ embow’ring shade 
Of Pimpia’s lof\v top, aerial height; 

Or heaPstthou rather from the secret Cave 
Oracular, yawning with awful night? 

Or else where'er bv visionary bard 
Thou sitt’st enthron’d, to me alike where'er, 
Present to me alike. Not unobservYl 
By rural swains, and not unwish'd the guest 
Approaches glad, with smiling chaplets crown’d. 
And odours boating soft on Zephyr’s wings. 

With early blooming sweets : the primrose fair. 
Nam’d from the joyous prime. The violet 
Tuipurpled, blue-ey'd, thicket-loving flow’r. 

W^ith ruddier specks their paly gold among, 
Cowslips distinct emblazon'd. He who speaks. 
Speaks adequate the numbers numberless 




Of various flowrets, from all -bearing earth 
Self-rais’d, spontaneous, may perehauce recount 
Or buds which swell with vernal warmth’s return. 
Or drops descending in prolific show’rs. 

Or epithets in sacred poet’s song. 

Thee, torrid zone adust, thee who shall praise f 
Except by Sirius or his brother star 
Haply inspir’d. Phoebus’ meridian fires 
Intense, extreme, (while the fi< rce lion reigns. 
Malignant reigns, morbific, pestilent,) 

Heat Afric’s furnace into sev’n-fold flame; 

Whose burnings join’d, reflexive and direct. 

Half vitrify her sands; impois’ning more 
Dragons impoison’d, basilisks death -crown’d, 

And Dipsas dry, and sublimate their stings 
Or teeth, erst dang'rous ; now avoidless fate. 
Quick, instantaneous. When autumnal bought 
Eruit-bent to earth hang pendent, parent earth 
As studious to repay ; apples forth pour 
Draughts emulous of the vine, mature produce, 
[Nectareous ; vales with yellow harvests crown’d. 
Ambrosial, tempt the careful reaper’s toil. 

Is or Ceres, fancy 'd pow’r! but nature boon 
Roughens the furrow’d plain with beardy gold. 
Behold he comes with trembling pace, but sure, 
Vv hoseicv breath the circumambient air 
Chills lrore ; by rnslic foot or carriage prest. 
Unyielding, uneb^equious stands the frost, 
EJitrous, incrusted, cripsy, crackling, crimp. 

Lite’s stages fleet in quick succession roll. 

Each after each. Babes tell aloud their woe. 

Too plain, alas ! tho’ inarticulate : 

Tho’ unexperienc’d yet to form the sound 
Distinct, syllabic ; while the infant tongue 
With still born motion flutters into speech. 

See ! the boy storms the bird’s weak citadel. 

Straw or stick-built, or of w hat stuff’ soe’er 

They choose, instinctive; lin’d with smoothest moss. 
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Or down still smoother, waving in mid sky, 
Transcending boasted architecture far, 

Doric, Corinthian, Plain or Composite ; 

The helpless brood, small, callow, bare, unfledg’d 
He seizes, sportive ; ah ! their tender limbs 
W ith ruthless hands he pulls, he tugs, he tears. 
So blind Maeonides, in body blind, 

Of soul sharp-sighted, sung a snake devour’d 
Eight young in presence of their frighted dam ; 
The dam the ninth ; which shadow’d Ilium’s tall. 
And the robb’d bird’s-nest s!» ow’d the fate of Troy. 

In wild designs is giddy youth absorpt, 
Conceiv’d with rashness, and with rage pursu’d, 
Idle, unprofitable, void and valu. 

So in pellucid crystal turgid swells 
The creamy viand, gently turgid swells, 

Unsolid sweet, with vacuum lull-fraught, 
Something like nothing, flying taste and touch, 
Yet to the transient eye alluring, soft, 
Spumaccous, aphrodisian : manhood ripe 
Advanc’d, autumnal yields the fruits, which erst 
Youth’s bloom had promis’d lair, but verges swift. 
Too swiftly verges to decline of life ; 

Decrepid, querulous, unthought-of eld. 

With unsuspected silence, creeping on, 

Not fear’d ’till found, not understood ’till felt. 

Kail ! gladsome prime of day, when orient Sol 
Shoots horizontal beams on dew-drop’d pearls 
Mellifluous; ethereal poets chant, 

Two-legg’d, but not unfeather’d, melting lays. 
With trill harmonious and responsive tune : 

Sweet Antiphon ; but what, alas! if fair. 

In mortal state is permanent ? The morn 
Brings on meridian blaze, day beckons night ; 
And each beginning leads us to an end. 

When birds obscene, by the all-viewing sun 
Ages unview’d, fly forth, ill omens ail! 

With screams protentous and terrific wing. 
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Chill Fear, and shnddTing Guilt, and pale Dismay, 
Moony Distraction, liie-corisuming Grief, 

And Honor raven -plum’d, enormous group! 

Cut the dank moist, and cleave the dark obscure. 
To thee, O Night ! what shall to th.ee compare? 
Save the black grave, where loftiest poet’s dust 
Undreaming sleeps, still, sensed ss, motionless. 
Silent, untunetui all ; far, tar remov’d 
From mortals’ busy paths and sight humane. 

From touch ethereal oi heaven’s fiery rod; 

Vocal their harps no more,inrory damp 
Moulders the li tele^s, ever-living choir. 



EPIGRAM on t h e forego ing M i i ton ics . 



▼ ▼ W hy , sirs, it is to imitate. 
What makes you rant and ramble so ? 
Wh y, ’tis to do as others do. 

But there’s no meaning to be seen : 
Why, that’s the very thing I mean. 



SNUFF: A Satire . 

I Sing of SNUFF, what povv’r shall I adore? 

Or whence shall needy rhinier aid implore ? 
Old thread-bare Muses now no more will do. 

And Sylphs and Sylphidsare as much too new. 
I’ll e\ n address, to purpose full as good. 

An earthly mortal she, of flesh and blood. 

O thou, for whom these numbers are design’d. 
Be ever present to my lab’ring mind ! 

Still may I think on thy severe command, 

T’ inspire my tardy wit, and urge my backward 
So shall thy smiles as real strength infuse, [hand. 
As ever bard receiv’d from goddess Muse. 
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My i ask perform'd, with grateful joy I’ll own. 
That ev’ry single line proceeds from thee alone. 

The Snuff-box first provokes our just disdain. 
That rival of the fan, and of the cane. 

Your modern beaux ro richest shrines intrust 
Their worthless stores of fashionable dust. 

Or wrought or plain, the clouded shell behold,. 
The polish’d silver, or the burnish’d gold ; 

The agate landskip, drawn by nature’s hand. 

Or finer pebble from th’ Arabian strand, 

The shining beds where pearls imperfect lie. 
Smooth to the touch when roughest to the e} ? e ; 
While distant climes their various arts employ 
T’ adorn and to complete the modish toy. 

Hinges with close-wrought joints from Paris come. 
Pictures dear-bought from Venice and trom Rome. 
While some with home-made lids their fancies 
please, 

And bear enshrin’d their own dear images : 

True to themselves, they need no foreign face. 
Nature divine can human art surpass. 

And each Italian paint must yield to looking-glass* 
The lovely hand is now no longer bare, 

The rumpled neck-cloth to compose with care. 

To fix a falling patch, or smooth a ruffled hair: 

T he never-failing snuff box ready stands 
To show the well-tuin’d joints and lilly hands: 
Arm’d at all points, with this the beau can move 
Envy in me. , and in the females love: 

Against this flail the fair have no delence, 

’Tis humour, breeding, wit, and eloquence. 

A kind employ the snuff-box can afford 
To youths that scorn the pen and fear the sword : 
T he well cut nails are plac’d in open day, 

And wanton on the lid the taper fingers play. 
Circled with gold the brilliant diamond glows. 
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So fond the fop its lustre to expose, 

That, like an Indian prince, he’ll wear it at his 
nose. 

The radiant box of treasur’d dust is full. 

And richly furnish’d as its owner’s skull. 

A thousand shapes the Indian weed disguise. 
Veil’d in a thousand shapes the weed they prize: 
Of barbarous names who can recount the train? 
The scented Bergamot, and Spanish plain ; 

Th’ Orangerie with odour not its own, 

Or that from Seville nam’d, or Barcelone ; 

The greenish sand which Portugal bestows. 
Perfum’d with urine to regale the nose : 
Far-fetch’d Brazil, almost for touch too fine. 
Which toiling merchants seek beyond the line. 
Let foolish Indians be no more our scorn. 

Who truck their gold or gems for beads or horn ; 
The gay polite of sage Britannia’s land 
Will part with sterling in exchange lor sand. 

With what disdain the belles would glance askew. 
Were leaf, not powder, pro fieri ’d to their view? 
Tho’ still the thing’s the same, the title only new : 
For fav’rite snutf, disguise it as you will. 

In spite of art remains tobacco still ; 

As when a lair is lur’d to sin and shame, 

Tho’ coach’d or carted, prais’d or damn’d by fame j 
Tho’ miss or duchess, lowly-boin or great. 

With cinders on her head, or coronet ; 

Down to Nell Gwyn, from Rosamond or Shore, 
Whate’er her title be, in English she’s a whore. 

1 here are who veil their stinks with utmost care. 
Scents not Arabian breathing Irom their hair - 
Who conscious ol themselves, are frequent known 
With sweat of civet-cats to hide their own. 

When sweets aud essence fail, and in their room 
Too pow’rful nature conquers the perfume. 

In sell-defence they .stench to stench oppose. 

And guard with clods of snutfthe sulf’nng nose. 
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No smell can pierce thro’ that secure defence. 
No, not their own, not jakes, or frankincense* 

On wights like these nature in vain bestows 
The jessamin, jonquil, violet, and rose ; 

No more to them, than if alone there grew 
The loathsome garlic and the stinking rue. 

Vain are the sweets that either Indies bring, 

Vain are the blooming fragrances of spring. 

Strange is the pow’r of Snuff, whose pungent grain* 
Can make fops speak, and furnish beaux with 
Nay, can enchant the fair to such degree, [brains; 
Scarce more admir’d could French romances be, 
Scarce scandal more belov’d, or darling flattery. 
Whether to th* India-house they take their way. 
Loiter i’ th’ park, or at the toilet stay, [play. 
Whether at church they shine, or sparkle at the 
Nay farther yet, perhaps their Snuff they keep. 
Take it in bed, and dream on’t when asleep ; 

For sure, unless the beau may claim apart. 

Snuff is the topmost trifle of the heart. 

Nor care of cleanliness, nor love of dress. 

Can save their clothes from brick-dust nastiness. 
Let work employ the poor, Snuff the genteel, 

Your well-bred spinsterscorns her spinning-wheel; 
Letcoop’d-up seamstresses their fingers ply, 

And cloister’d nuns drudge at embroidery. 

Fatigue for belles too great, who would as soon 
As deign to play the seamstress, play the nun. 

Some think the part too small of modish sand. 
Which at a niggard pinch they can command ; 

Nor can their fingers for that task suffice. 

Their nose too greedy, not their hand too nice ; 

To such a height with these is fashion grown, 

They feed their very nostrils with a spoon. 

One and but one degree is wantingyet. 

To make cut senseless luxury complete ; 

Some choice regale, useless as Snutf, and dear. 
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Which shall in future times perchance appear* 

To feed the mazy windings of the ear. 

EPIGRAM , from the Greek . 

O N Stygian banks, Diogenes the wise 

Bursts into laughter- when he Croesus spies ; 
And thus bespeaks, in thread-bare cloak and old. 
The monarch famous for his gather’d gold : 

I, nothing leaving, all to Charon bear ; 

Thou, Croesus, rich oil earth, hast nothing here. 

On the foregoing EPIGRAM . 

T HE Lydian prince is blam’d for wealth alone# 
Tho’ greater in his virtues than his throne : 
The Cynic churl is prais’d, of fame secure, 

Tho’ void of ev’rv grace, . but being poor : 

Nor wonder whence this partial judgment springs. 
Such crowds are envious, and so few are kings. 

^ ... A 

An ODE to JAMES OGLETHORPE, Esq. 

In the Country. A. D. 1728. 

A RISE, and soar, ray Wring soul, 

To flights of lofty Pindar’s song. 

When scorning laws, his torrents roll 
Their dithyrambic tide along : 

No fall like Teams, I fear, 

Who dav’d with artful pinions fly; 

Me stronger nature shall up-bear, 

Nor follower, but a rival, I. 

Tho’ long extinct Apollo's rage. 

And lost is Aganippe’s stream, 

Nature, the same in ev’ryage, 

StiV shines rav unexhausted theme! 

Whether her favour deign to crow r n 
Some darling son with wit refill d, 

Or wisdom sliow’r, and virtue, down, 

Those glories of the human mind ! 
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Or else her pencil she prepare 
For spring’s returning scene. 

To paint inimitably fair 

The fluids with living green : 

Her gaudy bow aloft to spread. 

When clouds their treasure pour ; 

Or earth embroider, lor our tread. 

With beauties of the fiow’r. 

Wisely, from smoke and noise remov’d. 
Each morn you view, with ravish’d eye, 
The country sweet, by poets lov’d. 

Which fancy must to me supply. 

On breezes vernal odours iioat, 

The dew-drops glitter on the spray, * 
The feather’d songsters swell their note. 
And the sun smiles, and you are gay. 

Senates, supreme on earth, we see, 

Bid new-built temples threat the skies; 
Whitehall itself, at their decree, 
Improv’d might from its ashes rise. 

But say, would all their art and care 
One single vegetable show? 

With cowslips’ scent perfume the air. 

Or teach the hawthorn how to blow? 

Hid fortune answer to my mind, 
ily wishes to my love. 

No need of invitations kind 
To lead me to the grove. 

Where nature’s works 1 mightadmire. 
Free from the cit y’s crowd, 

And from the art of man retire, 
to view the art of God. 

Vast navies, built by human skill. 

The pilot’s wondTous uit obey ; 

The oak deserts its native bill, 

O’er ocean’s liquid world to stray : 
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Yet vain the shipwright’s boasted pride. 
The chart or compass nought avails. 

If nature joins not with her tide, 

IN or lends assistance with her gales. 

From pole to pole our squadrons go, J 
Excelling ancient fables far, 

Of Argo, when a ship below, 

Or when exalted to a star. 

Preserv’d irom rocks and storms in vain. 
Laden with w ealt h or fame rhey come. 
Should erring counsellors ordain, 

They suffer shipwreck here at home. 

Them virtue rises to defend, 

In spite of numbers bold. 

See avarice awhile suspend 
Its wonted thirst of gold ! 

What pride or fraud may have design’d. 
See reason over-bear ! 

And fleets a port of safety find. 

If Oglethorpe is there. 

The pious, grateful duty owes 

To the dear land, where he was born ; 

A glorious debt! which nature knows 
With fairest interest to return. 

He merits first his country’s praise. 

Who steers her helm through danger on. 
And he deserves the second place, 

Who guards her safety with a son. 

5 Twas thus the father of my friend 
Wisely secur’d a lasting fame. 

Beyond the reach of death t’ extend 
His public and domestic name. 

’Tis single, Tis imperfect light. 

The w orld from worth unwedded shares, 
He only shines completely bright 
Who leaves his virtues to his heirs. 
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Oh, thus too may his offspring haste, 
His glory to improve, 

And, fir'd by love to Britain, taste 
The bli ss of private love ! 

With joy bis summons I attend. 

And ily with speed away ; 

Let but the patriot condescend 
To fix his marriage-day. 



To a Friend, on his MARRIAGE . 

W HETHER in Lyric I should soar. 

In honour of the married station. 
Or else my stile to doggrel low*r. 

Has cost me much consideration; 

The theme for lofty verse might do. 

But mirth would better suit with you. 

He that, to love and virtue true. 

His first affection scorn’d to vary. 

With mitres would have nought to do. 

But Nolo cry’d Episcopari, 

In earnest might demand my lays. 

And merit seriousness of praise. 

But when upon your face I think. 

So plump, so waggish, and so merry, 
My lofty strains begin to sink. 

And Pindar dwindles to Down-derry : 
Then doggrel I esteem the best. 

And seriousness would be a jest. 

Let both then meet, for we may find. 
Looking through nature universal. 
Earnest and jest together twin d ; 

So Mr. Bayes in the Rehearsal 
To serious business would advance. 

Agreed, — but first let’s have a dance. 
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So now to business we fall in, 

flow y ou of bliss may keep possession ; 
Lest when I end I must begin. 

And all my subject be digression. 

Three words comprize the whole say I, 
Love, common-sense, and piety. 

May you ne’er want a court to see, 

Nor prelate benefices giving. 

But happy long enjoy like me, 

A livelihood, if not a living: 

So may you truly prove more great 
And rich, than most ot your estate. 

In Glo’stershire no Eden plan, 

Nor fret at crosses light or common ; 
Remember ev’ry man is man, , 

And ev’ry woman is a woman. 

And who perfection here below 

Should look for, which they cannot show? 

Time changes thought, I’ll tell you that, 
Eor all things is a season fitting ; 

Thus, what is graver than' a cat? 

Ancl what is merrier than a kitten ? 

Yet cats, tho’ old, with young ones play. 
And pat and pur when they are grey. 

Long may you live in health and ease, 

W hile balm of love each ill assuages ; 
And children dutiful increase. 

Your youth reviving in your ages. 

With spotless virtue let them shine. 

And soften life in its decline. 

May death late close your aged eyes, 
Your plighted hands asunder rending 5 
Like a just moral good and wise, 

A pleasing well-drawn fable ending ; 
Your deaths be as your life-time spent, 
Easy, and calm, and innocent. 
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The MONUMENT. 

Post Funera Virtus. 

A MONSTER, in a course of vice grown old. 

Leaves to his gaping heir his ili-gain’d gold ; 
Straight breathes his bust, straight are his virtues 
shewn,. 

Their date commencing with the sculptur’d stone. 
If on his specious marble we rely. 

Pity a worth like his should ever die! 

If credit to his real life we give. 

Pity a wretch like him should ever live l 

PROLOGUE 

Spoken before the Btau's-Stratagcni, acted by 
some young Persons of Quality. 

L ET play-house actors crowded seats desire. 
And stretch their venal voices lor their hire • 
We practise not for gain, to grieve, or ra< e • 

But enter, gratis, on a private stage. 

Expect not here to see th’ ambitious rise. 

To weep the falling great, or wretched wise. 
Pleas’d if our sport a father entertains. 

Or mother’s joys shall recompense our pains ; 

Our end is mirth, our characters are low, 

A finish’d rake, and fortune-hunting beau; 

A pair unhappy, parted by consent, 

And freed without an act oi Parliament. 

V obtain your smiles with comic smiles we try • 
Tis wholesomer to laugh, than ’tis to cry. ^ 9 
W hat tho’ they tell us griefs, and pains, and cares 
Oppress with loads of woe the hoary hairs * 
ihose come too soon, how long sue’er they stay 
Indulge the present hour, and iauAi to-day • " * 

Our years excuse us, his our time to play! 
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THE PRISONS OPENED: 

4 POEM, 

Occasioned by the glorious Proceedings of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
to enquire into the state of the Goals of this 
Kingdom, in the year 1728. 



] r ET arms and warriors other poets fire, 

! Or love’s sweet anguish tune the softer lyre ; 
I sing of prisoners freed, and guilt pursu’d 
With gen’rous ardour by the great and good. 

O thou from whom that gen’rous ardour came, 

( A heat far nobler than poetic flame,) 

Father of goodness! hear, and teach my lays 
That best, that darling attribute to praise ; 

Make list’ning crowds detest tyrannic wrong. 
And learn the love of mercy from my song ; 

Make patriots’ fame with fairest lustre shine, 

And raise their glory, by exalting thine. 

What various paths unhappy mortals tread, 
Which down to dungeons and to tortures lead ! 

In goal a few secure their ill-got store. 

By vices many fall, by folly more. 

The flatter'd heir in shorbdiv’d pomp behold, 
flow flush'd with youth, and wine, and love, and 
gold ! 

All arts, all baits unn umber'd tempters try. 
Friendship’s endearing form, and beauty’s eye. 
Manors are lost, tho’ petty stakes are won. 

And garter’d sharpers urge his .ruin on. 

By pity some, a glorious fault ! have fail'd, 

A* friend . c upported, or a father bail'd 
Some perish void of error and offence, 

Ci . st headlong by resistless providence : / 

Orphans, who frauds of guardians cannot shun, 
(’iiouU h\ local labyrinths undone : 



j i o' \ r: (K r st net iy 
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Nor more redress the breaking merchant finds 
From Spanish seizures, than from adverse winds* 
Lo ! countless swarms the dire abode receives. 
Thick as in autumn drop the sapless leaves. 

Whom state deceit and South Sea plunder drain’d. 
Which like a gen’ral deluge swept the land : 
Whom public faith could no protection lend, 
Seeming, and only seeming, to defend. 

When wretches, stripp’d of fort une’s gifts, repair 
To the dark dome of temporal despair. 

Fast by the prison-gates with sleepless eves 
Sits griping never-sated Avarice ; 

To him th’ admitted fine for being: poor. 

And ope with gold th’ inhospitable door; 
Compeird, since laws and goalers so ordain. 

To pay for mis’ry, and to bribe for pain : 

To gain th’ asylum of the Fleet they strive, 

Tin* privilege to he entomb’d alive. 

So, as the pagan tabling poets tell. 

Was Charon fee’d for waft mgr soul.*) to hell • 
ro pass the lake thic k-thronging ghosts desire, 
i n torments most condemn’d, and penal tire; 

A sii Aleck’s snakes they long'd to feel. 

Or Tity us’ vulture, or lx ion’s wheel. 

The goal, (sad emblem ot flagitious times, 
I’evenoing virtues, and rewarding c- imes,) 

Sees (lily vil aius thrive, ly min £ie*l, 

Y\ ho owe to guilt the splendor < t il.eir state ; 

V> ho plac’d by fraud and wealth from justice free. 
In ease or pomp enjoy cap»ivit\ ; 

W ho sure (..scape by massy gold can force, 

While wardens share l lie wealth of creditors. 

Or loose woo basely join t niTkcl toe uood, 
Connadcs oi theft, and instruments ot blood ; 
Whose well- feign’d worth the merchant’s trust 
deceives 

And stocks with monthly spoils the den of thieves • 
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\V ho, as superiors dictate, witness bear, 

To riot, murder, nay, to treason swear; 

Who aid to worst barbarities aiiord, 

Relentless hell-hounds, worthy of their lord ; 

\v iio drink to burning fever’s thirst deny, 

And see the famish’d swoon with stony eye ; 
Permit not prisoners ev 11 on alms to feed, 

Put snatch from starving mouths the scanty bread. 

These, these alone, from H* s met regard, 

And these the favours of a B e shar’d ; 

While wrath avoidless fell on all beside. 

With utmost fury of despotic pride. 

So fam’d Procrustes old, fit bards may dare 
A less with greater tyrants to compare,) 

Offers his formidable bed to all. 

And racks the dwarfish guest, and lops the tall. 
Those only from the couch unhurt arise, 

Whose stature answers to the robber’s size. 

The Fleet's stern king, circled with guards like 
these, 

Each helpless subject robs, and strips, and fleas; 
Incarnate fiends for torturing shackles call, 

Except the captive yields them— more than all : 
In prison within prison stak d he lies, 

And keepers under keepers tyrannize : 

With weighty fetters gall d the suit reus gioan, 

Or close screw’d rivets crack the solid bone ; 

Their only bed dank earth unpav’d and bare, 
Their only cov’ringis the chains they wear .. 
Eebarr’d from cheerful morn, and human sight. 
In lonely, restless, and enduring night : 
r i he strongest health unsinew’d by disease. 

And famine wasting life by slow degrees : 
Piece-meal alive they rot, long doom o to oear 
The pestilential foul imprison’d air ; 

Unless the friendly tumes on reason prey. 

And kind distraction take their sense away. 
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"But each black view of horrible restraint, 

W hat verse can number, and wliat pencil paint ? 

Dire Scenes! which H s and his B e know, 

Where gasily spectres utter tales of woe ! 

As if the pria’ners were condemn’d to dwell 
With pains, with darkness, and with fiends of hell. 
No smallest glimpse of distant hope they see, 

Oil! lowest depth of human misery \ 

When wisli’d-for death’s approach shews quiet 
The soul just fluttering is forbid to fly : [nigh, 

Then seeming kind, the curst tormenters strive 
To keep departing anguish still alive. 

So when the long-rcb’d murderers of Rome, 
Inquisitors, a wretch to tortures doom, 

They heal the limbs, which can no more endure, 
Less cruel when they rack, than when they cure, 
That nature spent, recruits of strength may gain 
For fresh distortion, and repeated paiiu 
When wild despair, impatient of its woes. 

By fond self-iuuruer would suborn repose ; 

A life destroy’d unniov’d the keeper sees, 

And only mourns his loss of bribes and fees. 

Here, tho’ his barb’rous rigours And an end, 
Farther will powerful avarice extend ; 

Like the grand Turk, he pleases to declare 
llimself, of all that die, the gen’ral heir: 

What ev’ry vassal leaves, he speaks his own, 

13ut yields no portion to the wife or son. 

No pi dints can reach tire courts, or timely art 
Prevents their sinking to the hearer’s heart* 

Had not a Price in spotless glory shin’d, 

Our justice had been deaf as well as blind : 

No laws, no privilege redress could give,. 

Nor subjects’ right, nor king’s prerogative ; 
Notacts of grace, ’rill heuv’n’s appointed hour 
To dart just vengeance on tyrannic pow’i : 

Not God’s vicegerents broke the iron chain, 

Lv’n Anne herself was merciful in vain • 



Not sov’reign smiles the prison gates unfold, 
Without large tributes of extorted gold. 

So purgatory’s realm the pope obeys, 

The founder he, and warden of the place! 

There souls are feign’d fierce flumes to undergo, 
Intense, as everlasting burnings glow ; 

Tho' Christ had clear'd their guilt, they long 
Pardon’d and pris’ners to infernal pain j [remain 
No charitable pontiff turns the keys, 

•Till priestly goalers have secur’d their fees. 

Is our*s the land where peace and freedom smile ? 
What wrathful influence curst our age and isle, 
Monsters of boundless avarice to see. 

Unblushing fraud, unsated cruelty ! 

Here b e breathes as yet the vital air ! 

Here partial great ones conscious H~ s spare! 

Yet, Brtiain, cease thy captives’ woes to mourn, 
To break their chains, see Oglethorpe was born ! 
Vernon, whose steady truth no threats can bend ! 
And Hughes, the sailor’s never-failing friend ! 
Towers, whose rich youth can ease and pleasure fly. 
And Percival, renowned for piety ! 

Cornewall, to aid the friendless never slow, 
Whose gen’rous breast still melts at others’ woe! 
These dare the tyrants long secure oppose ; 

Thus gracious heav’n its benefits bestow s, 

The antidote is found there where the poison grows. 
These, and the rest for ardent goodness fam’d. 
Unnam’d, tho* greatly worthy to be nam’d, 

W T ho seek to merit praise, but not receive ; 

(May those I name as easily forgive!) 

Who fear not to relieve th* afflicted, rise 
Girt with false friends, and real enemies. 
Numbers at first with scorn their fervour view. 
And smile in secret at the active few, 
Faint-hearted or designing murmurs found. 

And whisper, ’fis impossible, around : 



And craft, by public clamours overborne, 

When tide# of justice grew too stroug te turn, 
Melted it# aim by specious vain pretence 
i ’ elude their strength, and meek their diligence* 
Short beast I all daugersto their courage bow, 
And where appear# the vaunted cunning now ? 

So was Alcldes sent to dang’rous war, 

(If false with real labour# we compare.) 

The dreaded youth that monitor# might devour, 
Thu# aly Eurystheus us'd his fatal pow'r \ 

But saw with conquest crown'd the gallant boy. 
And rais'd the fame he purpos'd to destroy, 

The glorious few, by bounteoua heav'u ordain'd 
To loose the fetters of a nation chain'd, 

Urge their appointed toil with utmost speed, 
Almost proportioned to the wretches’ need ; 

A 7 q by*design retards the destin'd race, 

They plead no stated business of a place, 

A t q thoughts of meaner ends their souls detain. 

Of soothing pleasure, or of sordid gain ; 

Soon as the Elect receive# each welcome guest, 
Joy long-forgotten cheers the faintest breast $ 

Tam at their presence stop# the rising sigh, 

And languid famiue opes her hollow eye \ 

Horror Hies theuce, they once appearing there. 
And the worst torment of the goal, despair. 

So. at the Almighty’s nod, with rapid wings, 

Forth from the throne a guardian angel spriugf, 
Through space immense, quick as the morning ray, 
To succour earth distress'd he shoots away, 

Bids TfcTEH rise, from bonds and keepers tree, .. 
And looks the prU’ner into liberty. 

Fear'd, honour’d, lov'd, long may the patriot# 
Support and honour of their native laud ! [stand. 
Warm without rage, wit, tout vainglory brave, 
Firm to protect, and obstinate to save! 

Whom no false scents deceive, no searches tire* 
Iksistles* to revenge, as to enquire! 
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He, who for injur’d right dares strongly plead, 

‘ he prisoners’ council* earnest tho’ unfeed ; 
io guard the weak, who scornsthe mighty's frown. 
Despising no man’s danger, but ids own ; 

In camps his courage as in senates tr.y’d, 

Daunts with severe rebufithe sons of pride. 

Oh that his soul with healthier limbs were join’d, 
A body less unequal to his mind!. 

He, who. toll n’s crimes eternal foe. 

When wav’ring numbers would connivance show,. 
Shali ill-got wealth secure the rubber? cry T d ; 

And singly steadfast, turn’d the rapid tide: 

Till impudence itself asham’d gave way. 

And bribery yielded, blushing to gainsay. 

The man, who wisely studious not to lose 
Mrs heav’n, the only interest he pursues. 

Points io his o lisp ring the celestial way ; 

Who hundreds feasted on that happy day, 

Which saw' from conquer’d death the Saviour rise ; 
Alms giv’n lor Christ, accepted sacrifice ! 

Ihe man who toil’d, the vicious poor t’ amend. 

Foe to intemperance, as to need a friend ; 

To punish starving sots, our nation’s shame. 

And snatch the firebrands from the liquid flame ; 
To save them from the snare of low estate* 

And raise their minds, but not intoxicate : 

The youth, whose dextrous and impartial skill* 

As diligent in good, as knaves in id, 

Unfolds the knotty mazes of the laws, 

And strictly faithful to the righteous cause, 

Failles each quirk, each subterfuge of wrong, 

Of lawyers’ double heart and double tongue. 

And he, who, cautious lest design’d delay 
For guilt’s escape should yield an easy way, 
Obtain’d Augusta’s civil powers’ decree, 

That law for once might side with equity; 

Full space for just accusing might allow, 

Jvgr teacher H s leaves his scholar now. 
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And others, tho’ umnenlion’d, not unknown. 

Who justly glory in their conduct shewn ; 

Who stand each shock, each stratagem defeat, 
Superior to the bribe and to the threat; 

And H s half his thousands well might spare, 

Could half his thousands make a coward there. 

Vet noblest acts as fury some e steem. 

For what so good but Satan can blaspheme? 

’Tis fury all, to dry the captive’s tears, 

To heal his sickness, and prevent his fears : 

Fury ! for orphans’ diligence t’ employ. 

And make the mournful widow weep tor joy : 

Fury ! the wrings past sufferance to redress. 
While crowds transported their deliverers bless: 
Fury ! the poor and friendless to regard, 

Without mean prospect of a base reward ; 

Life, freedom, health, and gladness to bestow, 
The only fury statesmen never know. 

When villains first beheld the tempest lour, 
They sneer’d and trusted to the screen of pow’r; 
"Numbers t’ avoid the dire example bent, 

Lest righteous vengeance grow to precedent; 

And gifts, which fiercest anger oft appease, 

And secret friends, and secret services. 

No pangs of conscience struck the harden’d mind,. 
To God’s right-hand and heav’nly justice blind. 
But when their boasted engines nought avail'd. 
And gold it seif, oppos’d by virtue, tail’ll; 

Sudden, alas 1 their groundless quiet Mies, 

Unusual doubts, and fatal bodings rise. 

Lest wrath divine might flagrant guilt pursue. 

And who suborn false witness die by true. 

Con?- ■nous ot ill-us’d powT and public hate. 

The ‘other tyrants fear’d approaching fate; 

An universal groan' the prisons gave, 

And Newgate trembled thro’ her inmost cave. 

Lest farther searches farther crimes reveal. 

Which arts infernal labour to conceal ; 
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Lest pity’s eye those regions should explore, 
Where beams of mercy never reach’d before; 
Unwelcome light on darkest dungeons throw, 

And ev’ry latent depth of horror shew. 

So, as inventive Homer’s fiction taught, 
Earth-shaking Neptune for the Grecians fought ; 

i The solid ground quak’d to the centre down. 

The king of shades leap’d frighted from his throne. 
Lest earth should cleave, and hell appear in light. 
Display’d to mortal and immortal sight : 

Drear dreadful realms, rul’d by a tyrant lord, 

By man detested, and by heav’n abhorr’d ! 

Here real poVr divine its pleasure shews. 

And God’s right-hand what mortal can oppose! 
Or aw’d by mercy issuing from the throne. 

Or borne by popular compassion down. 

The wordy fool, renown’d for flourish long. 
Suspends th’ unmeaning torrent of his tongue ; 
The friend to knav’ry plays a public part. 

His head o’er-bearing his corrupted heart; 
CompeH’d his darling int’rest to discard. 

And speed the motion he would fain retard; 

The self-admiring politician joins. 

Spite of his open mocks and secret mines, 

Eorc’d, tho’reluctant, to dissemble good. 

And share the action he in vain withstood. 

So, when from heav’n, increas’d by sudden show’rs, 
The stream swift-rolling down the mountain pours, 
A tree’s declining trunk, which years divide 
. Half from its rooted strength, obstructs the tide. 
The rapid course unable long to bar. 

Or stem the violence of the wat’ry war , 

It yields, by mother earth sustain’d no more. 

And swells the torrent which it stopp’d before. 

Proceed, disinterested few', proceed ; 

Heal ev’ry wound, and succour ev’ry need : 

Let all Britannia’s misery be redrest. 

Cite ev’ry tyrant to the righteous test; 
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The test which innocence can never fear,. 

Candid tho’ strict, impartial tho* severe. 

No artful guesses there to proofs advance. 

Help’d by dark dubious distant circumstance : 

Nor bribes, nor threats, nor hinting prompters 
there 

Inform the wav’ring witness how to swear. 

Go on ! let none your ardent zeal withstand. 

And show’r diffusive mercies o’er the land ; 

That heav’n by you may bless our happy isle. 

And e’en the tradesman and the merchant smile ; 
While crowds unchain’d your fame with shouts de- 
Kestor’d to vital light, and vital air. [dare, 

ISo sudden this deliv’ranee which they meet. 

Their grief so hopeless, and their joy so great, 
Scarce to the change they yet can credit give. 
Scarce are they yet persuaded that they live! 

So when th’ Archangel gives the fated si^n, 

( it human joy we liken to divine) 
i lie summons universal nature hears, 

Nor pleads prescription of six. thousand years 3 
Not everlasting hills their dead retain, 

Not deep abysses of th’ unlathom’d main ; 

The sleeping saints look up with joyful eyes. 

And quick’iiing at 1 he sacred trump, arise ; 

Their pains all pass’d, their transport to succeed. 
Immortal lives in endless bloom they lead, 
from death’s tyrannic chain, and earth’s dark 
prison freed. 



EPIGRAM , On the death of a PHYSICIAN. 

From the Greek of Theosebia. 

rTHYVTCE, when Hippocrates and Galen dy’d, 
J- The art of Physic, mourning, tore her hair 
Now weeps in marble at Ablabius’ side, 

A sham’d with mortals longer to appear* 
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On the death of Dr . FREIND. 

From the former. 

" . \ 

W HEN IladclilFe fell, afflicted Physic cry’d. 
How vain my pow’r ! and languish’d at his 
side. 

W hen Freind expir'd, deep-struck, her hair she tore. 
And speechless, fainted, and reviv’d no more. 

Her flowing grief no farther could extend, 

She mourns with Radclifle, hut she dies with 
Freind. 



A WEDDING-SONG . 

Ut ameris, amabilis esto. 

EE the springing day from far, 
hE? Usher’d by the morning-star ! 
Hear the lark w ith .upward wing 
Meeting dawn, her carol sing! 

See the sun in eastern skies 
Joyous as a bridegroom rise ! 

Wake, my dear, and come away, 
Smiling, greet the happy day ; 
Ne’er was yet thy lovely breast. 
Idly slow to my request ; 

Now begin not to delay, 

Dear, awake, and come away: 

Join thy plighted hand, and join 
First thine oraisons with mine: 

If e’er thy kind paternal care 
Join’d and bless’d the wedded pair 
With social dear domestic joys, 
Ileight’ning lonely paradise ; 

In spotless bonds ordain’dto be 
Emblems of thy church and thee; 
If e’er thy mightier love decreed . 
Life from Jesv, woman’s seed, 
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The loss of Eden to retrieve, 

Sprung from Mary, second Eve ! 

I i e’er thy word has endless lest 
Shadow’d by the nuptial feast ; 

Heav’n, our last wish and farthest aim. 
Mystic marriage of the lamb ! 

Sliow’r thine influence from oil high. 
Author of the nuptial tye ! 

Quit not thine Olympic snows, 

Juno, guarding marriage vows : 

Venus, sleep in Ida’s grove. 

Laughing sea-born queen of Love ! 
Cupid, banish’d hence away, 

Idle Cupid, w ith her stay 
Here nor Hymen shall preside. 

Clasp’d in mantle saffron-dy’d ; 

Wanton Graces dance, nor Hours 
Scatter odours, leaves, and flow’rs. 
Twist the blooming wreath, nor spread 
Hose and myrtle where vve tread; 

All unfeign’d and real be. 

Truth, transcending poetry. 

Ye virgins haste, my bride prepare. 
Dress be now the dear one’s-care * . 
Well suited, unaffected, free. 

Worthy her, and worthy me: 

Ivor poorly mean, nor C 09 ily vain. 
Neat, and elegant, and plain. 

Her ornaments are toys no more ; 
Love’s engaging chymic power. 

Like Midas, fabled king of old. 

Touches all things into gold. 

The fair, that unadorn’d can please, 
Shines yet lovelier in her dress; 

Still wisely careful to remove 
Slightest hindrances of love : 
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For nought that Jove concerns is small, 
All’s important, solemn all. 

Ope the hospitable gate. 

Ope for friendship, not for state. 
Friends well-chosen enter here, 

Equal, affable, sincere ; 

Cheap-bought plenty, artless store, 

Feed the rich, and fill the poor; 
Converse cheer the sprightly guest, 
Cordial welcome crown the least ; 

Easy wit with candour fraught, 
Laughter genuine and unsought ; 

Jest from double meaning free, 
Blameless, harmless jollity ; 

Mirth, that no repenting gloom 
Treasures for our 3 ears to come. 

May social life, so well begun, 

Gliae with equal tenor on: 

May timely truit our bliss improve. 
Children, dearest bonds of love! 

The darling boy, the daughter lair. 
Objects of delightful care! 
liejoic’d, while oft the babes we see 
Sportive clasp their mother’s knee; 

And oft from lisping prattle find 
lleason op’ning in their mind ; 

"While soothing hopes our hearts presage 
Pleasures of the middle age : 

Till rightly taught, the rising brood, 
Healthy, happy, wise, and good, 

Fulfil our hopes, and pay our cares. 
Glory of our hoary hairs ! 

Give, oh give our days to bless. 

Virtue, source of happiness ! 

Prudence, stilling inlant strife j 
Friendship, remedy of life ; 
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Trust, in mutual faith secure; 

Transport generous and pure. 

Sparkling from the soul within. 

Never boasted, always seen: 

Kind, while each their care employs 
Griefs to part, and double joys, 

Joys to libertines unknown, 

Fruits of wedlock truth alone : 

Joys that angels may approve, 

All the dignity of love! 

When late the summons from above 
Parts the life, but not the love, 

Ilesign’d and calm may she or I 
leach survivors how to die! 

Be free from sin’s polluting stain. 

Void of fear, and void of pain ! 

For tedious years may neither moan. 

Sad, deserted, and alone; 

May neither, loug condemn’d to stay, 

' Wait their second bridal day. 

Grant us, oh grant, almighty Pow’r ! 

Soon to meet, and part no more, 

In heav’n, where love and joys are known 
Only purer than our own ! 



PASTORAL. 

COLIN. THENOT. 

COLIN. 

fTlHEXOT, good-day ; sure thou art bent to thrive 
-JL In wealth and wisdom, thus to rise by five. 

TIIENOT. 

I rose not, truth to tell, to tend my sheep ! 

Twas love, no: thrift, that broke my morning sleep. 
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COLIN". 

If love thine ailment is, so soon to rise 
Perhaps may make thee rich, but never wise. 

TN ENOT. 

And why this scoff? our landlord has, they say, 
Long woo’d and lately wed a Jad> gay ; 

And he is wise, or sure had ne’er been sent 
A member lor the shire, to Parliament. 

COLIN. 

Yes, money’d ’squires, that o’er the country rule. 
May plead their privilege to play the tool ; 

Far other thoughts should fill the poor man’s head ; 
He seeks not dainties who is pinch’d for bread. 

THENOT. 

If love and courting be toibia the poor, 

You make the distance greater than before : ' 

None are beneath us here, and none above ; 

For all are slaves and sovereigns in love. 

COLIN. 

How can he meet relief who courts his pains. 

Or freedom find, who glories in his chains? 

Yet to thy Colin all thy grief reveal ; 

We tell with pleasure what with pain we feel. 

TUI: NOT. 

To trusty Colin T my love unfold, 

Which to my sweet-heart dear was never told, 
Lucy, the prettiest maiden in the town, 

Sweet as the nut, tho’ as tiie berry brown. 

co LIN. 

Who spares to speak, to speed must ever spare; 
How shall he wed, that will not woo the lair i 
By timely vent the farmer saves his hay, 

That smother'd close would kindling Inn'll away., 

THENOT. 

The wisest scholars know not where to find 
Apt words, well suited to a love-sick nund : 

W hat grace shall Then oi’s clownishspcech adorn ? 
I hope her favour, but I fear her scorn. 
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COLIN. 

Faint heart, like thine, ne’er won a lovely maid ; 
Speak fair, few damsels but of praise are glad : 
Despair not for a peevish word or frewn ; 

The blackest storms are soonest over-blown* 

THENOT. 

Fiidays of ev’ry week, the proverb says. 

Are stiii the fairest or the foulest days : 

Like Fridays* skies will faithful passion prove; 

For in our youthful prime, our days of love. 

Blest in extremes, or in extremes are curst* 

Oi ail most happy, or of all the worst. 

co LIN. 

He reaps in harvest who in seed-time sows; 

YV no slights the prickly thorn, shall gain the rose ; 
Vv ho ilicj disdain, should never kindness, meet ; 

\\ ho shuns the sour, should never taste the sweet, 

TH KNOT. 

I’m us’d to toil, nor labour shall be spar’d; 
llicli are the wages, tho’ the work is hard. 

To tell how rich, oh what shall in knot say? 
Sweet is the rising, and the parting day, 
r i he iruits ot August, and the iiowTs of May : 

In July shade, in bleak December lire, 

Ease in our age, and in our youth desire. 

COLIN. 

In words like these to her thy love impart. 

If once she gives an ear, she’ll give her heart. 
Meantime with quicker pace to business move: 

THENOT- 

At least if business can agree with love. 

A FAMILIAR FPISTLE , to a FRIEND, 

I Send this verse your health to greet. 

Since in plain prose we cannot meet. 

1 that am happy here at home. 

As e’er a prince in Christendom : 
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M sp>- live, and laugh, and spert, and ling, 

As free and friendless as a king \ 

I Ilka wot your extremes, wot T, 

Your guinea meal* or penny pyej 
But turn a middle course would steer 
•Twixt fine champaigns* and thin smalLbeef $ 
Pleas'd and content to fare so so, 

Nor costly nice, nor basely low ; 

Pomp, pow'r and riches l despise, 

Nor tear to fall, nor seek to rise. 

If you suspect there scarce can be 
So strange a mortal, come and see* 

So much for me,— Of you Pd know 
Some news, as what and how you doj 
Qt plays and authors your opinion, 

Of Booth and Oldfield, or Justinian; 

Who wear you is confess'd to be 
The fairest or the frankest she ; 

What youth is for intrigue renown'd* 

And who is sick, and who is sound y 
Who is and who almost is undone j 
And when you leave this wicked London, 

Where heedless youth may bitter meet, 

In rashly ventYmg after sweet, « 

Tinless their eyes they open keep. 

And look right well before they leap; 

Tho* smooth and pleasing is the way. 

And full of mirth, and full ot play j 
Tor, oh, at school from Virgil learn I, 

Descensus Jacilis AvernL 

Nothing my laughter more can move, 

Than London beaus* Platonic love; 

Content with beauty in idea. 

Like Quixote with his Duloinea, 

The puritans can feast their sight. 

Without carniv’rous appetite ; 

Tho f oft the nose, or IViarten lies, . 

Is lost by waud’iing of the eyes, 
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So have I seen a btauish fly 
Enamour’d with a caudle, try 
T’ appiooch unhurt the shining thing, 

And sport awhile, and bus and sing$ 

'iill too adventurous bent on game, 
Touching he dies amidst the flame \ 

Tho* not designing, you may swear. 

To lose his iile by playing there ; 

No matter what the wretch designs, 

He finds it burns as well as shines. 

’Tis easier much to shun the gin, 

Than to escape when gotten in ; 

Tor custom has been justly reckon’d 
Strong as first nature, tho’ a second : 

When fuel’s gone ’twill puff the fire, 

And rake the embers ox desire. 

To prove this true, a tale i’ll give, 

Told by my aunt of sev’nty-five. 

In bed there once was laid, d’ye see, 

A batter’d rake, as you may be ; 

I mean, unless you leave the town, 

\V hate’er you are, you may be one : 

Ills health, and lame, andfoitune spent, 
lie thought it high time to repent. 

Tir’d beyond sutl ’ranee now and measure, 
la search ot pain, which some call pleasure* 
lie felt all change of air and moons, 
by mercury within his bones ; 

W ith aches vex’d from top to toe, 

Which you may — may you never — know. 
All sorts of females he forswore. 

The griping and the gratis whore : 

None ot Eve’s daughters he’d except, 

No more the keeping than the kept; 

The devil, who is always near 
To younkers of that character. 

At first was put in some confusion. 

To hear this virtuous resolution ; 
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But taking heart, he chose t’ appear. 

And smiling, whisper’d in his ear, 

My lad, I’ve got a beauty for ye, 

Will make you quickly change your story ; 

A fine-tum’d shape, a iace that’s new. 

Known but at most by one or two. 

I care not what she is, quoth he, 

I’m sure i'll never make up three. 

So said, he groan’d and turn’d his back : 
Quoth the old gentleman in black. 

Kike snow her skin is to behold, 

AlS wiiite, as salt, but not so cold * 

A breath as fragrant as t he rose. 

Come, let me help you to your el oaths : 

A wit that -age liaeif would whet, 

And starry eyes as black as jet. 

Black eyes a’ye say ? then hold your prating. 
And reach my uoublet there, sweet Satan 1 

To a PHYSICIAN , on his MARRIAGE. 

fe d BAIv Doctor, let me wish you joy, 

3lJ? If ’tis not past the wishing season \ 

Let me, as poets use, employ 
A Mule riu me, and little reason. 

Ko jokes on human nature fear, 

’iis fit I to physicians leave her, 

Who from an ague can set clear, 

Or know the symptoms ot a itver. 

Forgive me, if too iond of rule, 

I learn the habit ot advising p 
I shall but briefly play the tool, 

In wishing or in moralizing. 

All strife for empire be abhorr’d. 

Which often nuptial quiet vexes: 
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Tho’ you by right-divine are lord, 

Yet souls no difference know of sexes. 

Your griefs and pleasures let her share* 
Descrv’dly your esteem possessing, 

To blunt the smart of ev’ry care, 

And raise the sweet of cv'ry blessing. 

Nor joy, nor jar be heard or seen. 

Nor umpire, nor spectator needing: 

Soon as a third crept in between. 

Remember, Adam lost his Eden. 

May rolling years, that strength impair, 
Cement your friendship still the stronger; 

O ! may her mind appear most fair, 

Then, when her face is fair no longer. 

Safe may you rest through life’s decline. 
From pain acute and great disaster; 

While children as they grow, combine 
To draw your true love-knot the faster: 

’Till he, whose universal dart 

The learn’d and fair must suffer under. 

Your true love knot alone shall part, 

W ho parts the knot of life asunder. 



To the Memory of the Rev . Dr. SOUTH . 

H AIL venerable South! be honour paid 

Tho’ late, yet lasting, to thy awful shade ! 
Unbrib’d, i mask’d, I otter willing lays, 

Careless alike ot censure and of praise ; 

Nor, didst thou yet on earth adorn the gown, 
Would court thy favour, or would fear thy frown. 

Thy conduct uniform, and life sincere. 

By hope not blinded, nor depress’d by fear. 
Before our eyes divine religion brought, 

Thy life presenting what thy doctrine taught; 
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The wild perverseness curb’d of flesh and blood* 
Against the bent of temper strongly good. 

So Socrates, if pagans rightly say, 

Moulded by culture liis reluctant^clay ; 

Virtue embrac’d, tho’ prone to ev’ry vice. 

With all materials of a fool was wise. 

Vast stores of learning deep adorn’d thy mind. 
And bounteous nature equal treasures join’d; 
Whate’er by ancient Greece or Rome was known. 
The fathers, and "he schoolmen, were thine own ; 
Nor libertines could pleasure dearer hold 
Th’ ambitious greatness, or the miser gold. 

Nor lett’st thou unimprov’d thy riches lie, 

Ardent to gain, and studious to apply ; 

Whether thy stile would light us or would warm. 
Instruct with reason, or with fancy chaim ; 

Or lash with scorpions some enormous crime. 

Or reach the utmost height of true sublime ; 

To state the right, and to refute the wrong. 
Distinctly clear, indissolubly stiong. 

Some all their anger pour on Rome alone. 
Plant all their batteries at the papal throne ; 

In sects of deists they no arm can see, 

All danger is compris’d in Popery ; 

While others freely sehismatics will blame. 

The zeal of Scots/or sects ot Amsterdam ; 
Forgetting Rome, so plain in Scripture shown. 
That Bellarnine confess’d Iter Babylon. 

Not thus, O South, thy well-weigh’d censures flew; 
Severe as fate, but as impartial too. 

The sentence past where-e’er the guilt has been. 
Certain as death is the reward of sin. 

Not only rebel saintship felt thy wit. 

The sly precise censorious hypocrite. 

Bat courtly revellers, who lost in sense 
Abus’d the kindest smile of Providence : 

A just regai d thy equal judgment skew’d 
To heav’n and earth, to Csesar and to God. 
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True to thy monarch's crownin blackest times. 

But never tlatt’ring to disguise his crimes ; 

Nay, careless of the storm thy words might move* 
Quick to discern, and faithful to reprove, 

0 might the kings of each illustrious line 
Enjoy the counsels of a soul like thine ! 

Thy rigid honesty could ne’er descend 
Socinus and his followers to commend. 

Or yield up points their favour to engage* 
Transcribing Episcopius by the page : 

Nor zeal for truth in heretics could see. 

Nor candour well-beseeming charity ; 

Since all their books with impious lies are strew’d 
With vile blasphemings of the Christians’ God - * 
Taunts worse than Julian’s far, too foul to name. 
And only fit tor hell, from w lienee they came. 

A pert, sell-taught, self-pleasing author rose. 
Our taith by weak defences to expose • 

Condemn’d the language us'd byChristains all, 
.From slighted schoolmen to the apostle Paul • * 
Against hard words would new-coin’d terms ad- 
(For Greek is always hard to ignorance ;) [vance, 

01 mysteries the manner would express. 

And three are one by mutual consciousness: 

Ihou, South, stood’st up a lea ru’d and sound di- 
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Thy reas’ning nervous, as thy wit was fine ; 
Through his poor sides a blow at Locke dott deal, 
A wound which all mankind can never heal. 
Essay your strength, ye sophists, and object, 
cause arises from its own effect.” 
i his single strode for ever sets us free, 

Boll i fiom self-conscious and identify. 
r . But <ioes not spleen, oil sport untimely bent, 
l o vent its jest neglect ils argument? 

solid strength nrsi meets the reader’s eye; 
Beep's the foundation as the building’s hbdi 

O <L"> • 
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Thy reasons stand unstiook, and still prevail. 
They ne’er have failed us, andean never fail. 
'Whence wisely some thy arguments repeat. 

Thy sense remember, tho’thy name forget. 

Sharp was the sting ; but oft was cast at thee 
The basest dirt, the worst scurrility : 

Toes on thy fame their utmost malice shed, 

Tull venom of the heart, tho’ not the head. 
Whence comes it thy reproofs as yet survive. 

Still live thy satires, and will ever live? 

While their’ s to dark oblivion soon were thrown. 
Thy raileries had wit, but tlieir’s had none. 

Nor shall my honest pen attempt to draw 
« A faultless monster that the world ne’er saw.” 
Great as thou wert, this error I must own, 

The more conspicuous since ’twas thine alone; 
Thy greatest tault from too much wit arose. 

Not Sktan’s self could charge it on thy foes : 
Sometimes too bright the flashing lustre flies. 

Tor light is always pain to owlish eyes. 

Thrice happy for Britannia’s church ’twould be, 
If half her champions could offend like thee. 

Yet riot in life was equal rigour seen. 

Thy heart was tender, tho’ thy words were keen. 
Whene’er the poor beneath affliction bent, 

Thou eav’st them, not a stone or compliment ; 
Preventing modest worth’s half-spoke de site. 
Wise to dispense, unwearied to enquire. 

While the smooth courtier lets his censure fall 
On want of charity, and height of gall, 

Thy bounty unexhausted flow’d around. 

And for his six-pence durst bestow a pound. 
Each fond of good, but in a diff rent way ; 

Thy fashion was to do, and his to say . 

O had’st thou liv’d their insolence t’ oppose, 
When late our modish modern Ariansrose ! 

Who infinite as God make space and time. 

And id ly feign a prior to the prime : * 
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Foes to the Schoolmen's cobwebs in pretence, 
Without their learning, and without their sense. 

Y et liom that fount their boasted nostrums came, 
1 iiey weed the very authors which they blame ; 

Oi dip at random, and the errors glean, 

Or scorn unopen’d, and reject unseen. 

Hence ey’ry callow fopling joins the cry, 

And rallies at scholastic nicety. 

Oan that unmeaning creature find a blot 
3n Tom of Aquin, or in subtle Scot? 

All Latin barbarous he alike must see. 

He knows no more of quid than quiddity. 

Grave anti-sages send their lengthen’d sight, 
lo view the starry orbs, those worlds of light * 

I hen cast on earth their philosophic eye, 

“Should God for such a speck descend to die?* 

U wondrous proof oi mathematic sense, 

Ly size and hulk to measure excellence f 
Is each minutest atom nobler far 
i ban worlds of unextended spirit are ? 

The biU more precious than th’ included veins 5 
And space more worth than all that it contains > ' 

roseein silence dropp’d thy glorious name, ‘ 

Or slightly mention’d with diminish’d fame 
J royokes, O South, this indignation shewn, 

J lio .not so great, as honest as thine owi i. 
i e shewn, it one, but one, with greater heed 
I hy steps should follow, and t hy works should read. 
Long may thy mother-church enjoy thv pains * 
Long as the Athanasian mound ’remains • 

J^hy sermons light to wond’ring Britain give 
tU e Gospel laith and human reason live- 

To {in I**’ ’ lillti,n e expires, be precious know* 
io all tli adorers of the Great lliree-One ’ 
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To a YOUNG L'ADY, 

On her Birth Bay, being the first of April* 

L ET others write for by-designs, 

I seek some moral in my lines. 

Which whosoever reads must bear, 

Or great, or learn’d, or young, or fair. 

Permit me then, with friendly lay, 

To moralize your April day. 



Chequer’d your native month appears. 
With sunny gleams and cloudy tears; 
’Tisthas the world our trust beguiles. 
Its frowns as transient as its smiles; 
Nor pain nor pleasure long will stay. 

Tor life is but an April dav. 

1 •/ 



Health will not always last in bloom. 

But age or sickness surely come ; 

Are friends belov’d ? why fate must sieze 
Or these from you, or you from these : 
Forget not, earnest in your play. 

For y-outh is but an April day. 

When piety and fortune move 
Your heart to try the bands of love. 

As far as duty gives you pow’r. 

Guiltless enjoy the present hour ; 
u Gather your rose-buds while you may,’* 
Forlove is but an April day. 



What clouds soe’er without are seen. 
Oh, may they never reach within 1 
But virtue’s stronger fetters bind 
The strongest tempest of the mind. 
Calm may you shoot your setting ray. 
And sunshine end your April day. 
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EPIGRAM, from the Greek. 

N O colours laid by pencil on 

Can match her eye, her skin, her hair ; 
Who paints the splendor of the sun. 

May paint the splendor of the fair. 



A PINDARIC ODE 

TO THE 

Right Hon . the EARL of OXFOR,D. 

Written soon after the Lady Margaret Harley wai 
recovered from a fever. 

W HEN Cowley to his native isle 
Imported the Dircaean song, 

And high as Pindar rais’d his stile. 

As hold and spirited and strong. 

The judging few the strain admire 
Unheard before in modern lands. 

And ignorance condemns 1 lie lyre 
Which only learning understands. 

Not quite complete the Poet rose. 

Inferior in his numbers still; 

Rugged the rapid torrent flow's. 

By nothing limited but will. 

Th’ audacious verse no fetters bind. 

But wild as air and unconfin’d. 

He leaves the Theban swan behind. 

Sacred to Devil-Gods the sports 
That claim’d the Grecian lays; 

The Briton truer virtue courts. 

Yet, ah! his lyric praise 
We find unworthy objects share. 

We meet assassin Brutus there. 

No smiling murderer be here. 

By whom the better tyrant dies, 
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But faith and constancy appear, 

And Harley’s envied virtue rise. 

What time ungrateful party strove 
T v insult the dust of Anna dead • 

And thunder of an earthly Jove 
Was pointed at his fearless head : 

His country’s love no foes repress. 

No Caesar threatening from afar. 
More nobly valiant in his peace, 

Than bravest veterans in their war. 
Steady he steers the commonweal, 

•S 

Tho’ S n’s rage ordain’d to feel. 

And fury of a Guiscard’s steel. 

Imperial wrath intensely burn, 

And angry senates low’r ; 

And mean-sonl’d faction merit spurn 
With insolence of pow’r. 

So Providence with gracious care 
Rewards an Oxford by his heir. 

Hail, heav’n born piety ! unknown 
Where mad ambition taints the mind : 
The son usurps his father’s t hrone ; 

The father, by resentment blind. 

To death or bonds his son consigns; 

Both loudly pleading public good : 
And oft th’ unbaptiz’d sultan shines 
In purple of his kindred blood. 

Not kingdoms, from a sire obtain’d, 

Can filial jealousy remove ; 

"See Savoy by his son enchain’d, 

Depos’d Irom liberty and love ; 

Nor need we roam so far to see 
Gay guilty glitt’ring great ones free 
From nature and from piety. 

Where love, the balm of life, we miss. 
What station can be blest? 

i 
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Nor highest pomp affords us bliss. 

Nor softest pillows rest. 

If love domestic smile not there. 

How poor the garter and the star 1 

Unrningled pleasure, whence there springs 
No evil, fate forbids below ; 

Diseases fruitful autumn brings, 

Fevers in fairest sunshine glow : 

The darling offspring sinks beneath 
A fire wide-wasting through the veins: 
And terrors of a daughter’s death 
Make happiest parents suffer pains. 

Its anguish either breast conceal’d. 
Proportion'd as the. fever grows, 

Throbb’d as the vital current sweli’d. 

And panted as the pulses rose. 

Unteuted silent-wounding smart. 

Mead, who from death can wrench the dart, 
Gould ne’er yet reach it by his art. 

May each, the dreaded danger past. 
Grateful their hours employ, 

To welcome coining good, and taste 
Vicissitude of joy : 

Joy, that may long as life remain, 

And great as their forgotten pain. 



"EPIGRAM, from the Greek . 

T HESE cups by Piso to his friends were given, 
Whose round presents the concave vault of 
Heav’ n; 

On this half globe the Northern stars appear, 
Engrav’d on that the Southern hemisphere. 

Drink deep; all heaven you’ll at the bottom see* 
Who would not wish to learn astronomy i 
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THE BOJNDS-MEN: 

A SATIRE. 

Occasioned by a report , that some persons had 
enter'd into bonds not to subscribe for books . 

PORTIA. ’Twere good you do so much for charily. 
&MYJLOCK. I cannot find it, His not in the bond. 

JEW of VEN ICE. 

I Sing the men, who with Subscription fight, 
And mercy in one instance banish quite ; 

Who legal bonds, as fame reports, have sign’d 
For fear to wit in want they should be hind ; 
Those who with conscious prudence writing hate. 
The coxcomb rattling with unmeaning prate. 

The modish ignorant, to learning foe, 

The odious miser, and the whiffling beau. 

Oil that my verse so nobly might succeed, 

At least with those engagers who can read. 

To mal e them cancel their inglorious deed! 

O OXFORD! humane, gen’rous, and sincere ; 
Humble, not base, and stedfast, not severe; 

A while with no unwilling ear attend, 

Then poor man’s patron, and thou good man’s 
In love of letters truly Oxford's heir, [friend! 
Whose fame to future times shall flourish fair. 
While Prior’s wit in poetry shall shine. 

And Grabe shall be remember’d a divine, 

The brightest goods still brighter meets our eyes 
When heighten’d by the shade of contraries. 

So Cav’ndish, Raleigh, Drake, Iberia’s dread. 
Seem jet more glorious when we view S — li — d. 
So when we lion-subscribing bonds-men blame. 
E’en Harley rises into greater lame. 

First let iris lace the paltry miser show. 

Most to himself, tho’ much to alia foe. 

Harden’d as gaolers, scorning to relent. 

Almost as lying statesmen impudent. 
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How truly wretches they ! whom none can move 
To follow duty, dignity, and love. 

Musi they receive ? then precedent is right. 

Then nothing juster seems than perquisite : 

Must they disburse ? they then desire to stay. 
And want an Act of Parliament — to pay ; 

All learning and all reading they abhor, 

Save debtor and per contra creditor. 

Shall wights like these, forsooth, in bonds engage, 
To cure the vast profusion of the a^e? 

Iso need g! bonds: in what unguarded mood 
Did ever griper deviate into good? 

If such turn bounteous, as the vulgar say. 

The king shall know it, nay the king shall pay : 
I’ll stand engag’d the sum shall ne’er be mist, 
Shall prove no burden to the civil-list. 

These thwart each great, each chargeable design. 
Hear them tuns pleading for their idol coin: 

1 think a iree-bom Briton should prevent 
1 his tax, without an Act of Parliament 
Besides, ’tis squandhing upon fools our store. 

For men of real wit are never poor; 

Not that a guinea I should grudge or two* 

But I must forfeit hundreds if 1 do. 

Denial tiat might inward thrift disclose, 

But writings who can blame, or can oppose? 

So Shy lock old, by love of lucre steel’d, 

Pleaded the bond by rash Antonio seal’d ; 

Nor pray’rs nor tears his fix’d resolve could move,. 
He had an oath, a sacred oath above: 

All by-regards he to his vow postpon’d, 

He saw no dram of mercy in his bond. 

If once the world a counter bond had sign’d 
To treat these cautious niggards in their kind, 

No breath till verdict past, they then could draw*. 
Nor taste one morsel till ’tis judg’d by law. 

Such like for like might teach them to recant** 

To pity, rather than to fall by want- 
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Like Shy lock trapp’d, no more of writings fond, 
When doom’d to meerly justice and a bond. 

But now, my song, descend a little lower, 

From the poor hoarder to the spender poor; 

Who ne’er is full, but often overflows, 

Who scarce his rent-roll or his income knows, 

And minds not how it comes, and marks not when 
A spirit free, by rank superior taught [it goes ; 
To scorn mechanic drudgery of thought ; 
Subscribing sums his silken purse would drain, 
Which scarce his ow n expences can maintain* 
Perhaps a debt of honour must be paid, 

Perhaps a fresh demand was lately made, 

For four-legg’d racer, or for tw o legg’d jade. 

For pleasure freely charges he allows. 

But ’tis no pleasure learning to espouse ; 

To call fo th worth which else had never shone. 
Unseen and useless as the mine unknown 
Howe’er his soul to squander may incline, 
Subscription still he waves for want of coin ; 
Authors, believe him, tho’ he swears ’tis so; 

If gold you look for, to the steward go. 

So when a peace exhausts the public store. 

And cur imperial diadem is poor. 

When needy swaims for alms or pensions call, 

’Tis vain, ’tis endless to regard them all : 

Odds fish, quoth merry Charles, no gold have I! 
With more success, my friends, if you’d apply, 
Neglect the king, and court the ministry. 

But why must bonds be sign’d, to let us know 
That men whose rents are high, have pockets low ? 
Methinks such obligations they might spare, 

But beggars building churches will forswear; 

Tho’ still some reputation it may bring, 

T’ appear for once to do a thrifty thing. 

One instance of their prudence plain we view, 
Witness’d and stamp’d, it therefore must be true* 
Since ne’er before they aim’d at seeming wise, 

I’ll here dismiss them ’till they seem so twice. 
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The conscious guilty next discretion show, 

As foes to printing, printing is their toe ; 

Who gladly would restrain the wicked press. 

But whom can caution trust with licences? 

Not t hat they any mighty harm can see, 

Provided private characters were free, 

In heresy barefac’d,or shocking blasphemy. 

If saucy pens the mortal gods would spare. 

Of heav’n above let lieav’n above take care : 
These dread each slight remark, each distant hint. 
It looks so like a truth when ’tis in print : 

Besides, a secret told to friends alone, 

Thus in an instant thiough the world is blown : 
Tor tell-tale books maliciously display 
The deeds of darkness in the noon of day • 

To future times make infamy descend. 

The base betraying of the trusting friend ; 

The black designs in various forms pursu’d, 

The whisper treacherous and the whisper lewd: 
The spite that tries to blast the fairest bays, 

The envy pois’ning with malignant praise. 

But hold ; what length of time, or length of verse, 
The reasons of their hatred can rehearse ? 

Their num’rous crimes L might recount as well. 

Or tricks of courts, or bribes of villains tell. 

Or thousands starving when the South-sea folk 
Whatever the open, the avow’d pretence, 

These hate all authors out of self-defence. 

The case, in spite of their reserve, is plain. 

For who delights in works that give him pain ? 

As easy might the modish debauchee 
llejoiee in pills and doat on mercury : 

But dogs, the proverb says, by cruel fate 
Ilang’d on a crab-tree, will the verjuice hate. 

So when a busy wretch avoids resort. 

And changes city noise for country sport; 

Whose honour cannot ’scape saline ’ttys, 

N or whole revenue buy a page of praise*. 
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Each still-born pamphlet he desires to see, 

But always adds, excepting Poetry. 

Cut authors their subscription may ensure. 
Who buy up books by way of furniture. 

Ko ! these impatient of foreseen delays, 

’['heir instantaneous libraries must raise: 

These heed not learning, and desire not wit. 

Be the walls measur’d, and the pannels fit: 

What class may best the curious eye amuse. 

They leave the wiser bookseller to chuse : 

Secure in him, they value not the charge. 

How wide the margin, and the print how large. 
Their bulk aloft gigantic Tatlers show. 

Spectators into sixteen volumes grow. 

Tome after tome, the titles gilded, stare, 

And wire-drawn Congreve’s three octavos glare: 
Ev’n puny twelves swell to enormous height, 

And Shakespear’s monstrous quartos glut the 
sight. 

Like fabled lityus stretch’d the Poet lies. 
Enough to cover acres with his size. 

But thus no patronage of sense is sliew’d,. 

They run no smallest risk of doing good : 

Well pleas’d aT — n should their bounty feel. 

Who not a groat to needy wit would deal, 

Would slight an Addison, and starve a Steele. 

The courtly prattler must not want a place. 

Or the pedantic foe to pedants pass, 

Who hold that scholars must of course be fools. 
And hate ail universities and schools ; 

Eor wise without it, they instruction slight. 

And curse the vulgar, it they read and write. 

Since writing therefore is so like a clerk, 

They should not sign their name but set their mark; 
To fame by not subscribing they aspire : 

What breast so mean that glory cannot fire! 

And if by this renown they can obtain, 

What path so mean that will not glory gain! 
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Let others turn their useless volumes o’er 
With idle pains and midnight study poor ; 

Let others tempt their fate, and rashly dare 
The watches, marches, wants, and wounds of war: 
Let others wand’ring traverse nature round, . 
These by meer signing are at once renown’d : 

’lis glorious to prevent from seeing light, 

The books which they might spell, but never write : 
To pour on witty want perpetual scorn, 

And murder authors, who are yet unborn. 

So, when a wretch desires a lasting name,. 
Inverted glory and disgraceful fame,. 

He bids th’ Ephesian virgin’s temple blaze y 
’l is easy to destroy, but hard to raise ; 

Down sinks the wealth of kings, all Asia’s boast. 
The work of ages in a night is lost. 

The gentle beau of spite ust acquit, 

Ilis heart of malice void, as head of wit. 

But one or two of real worth have sign’d, 

And precedent quite sways his little mind. 
Perhaps he joins the bond, from meaning free*. 
Merely because he likes the company ; 

To show his ring so hue, or hand so while,. 

Or prove how like a scholar he can write ; 

Or for a jest sets down his name beneath,, 

And laughs to shew his humour and his teeth : 

But thinks not friendless worth for this may sigh,, 
And that his hard to laugh while others cry. 

So boys unlucky near a river’s side,. 

Throws stones at frogs that o’er the surface glide. 
Till thus a moral frog is heard to say, 

And gravely reprimand tiieir cruel play; 

Childien iorbear, nor hurt the guiltless thus; 

To \ou his pastime, but his death to us. 

li general ground these paltry bonds had gain’d. 
What loss the world ol learning had sustain’d ! 
What studies then had sunk in endless night! 
Matluire t long labours ne’er had rose to sight,. 
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Oblivion’s veil might Chishull’s travels hide, 

And even Asia’s ruins might have died. 

Had thus our fathers thought, mankind had lost 
A work as noble as the realm can boast; 

When loyalists by Cromwell’s bloody hand 
Proscribed, sequester’d, decimated stand ; 

Th’ heroic suff’rers dauntless courage shew’d, 
Printed the sacred oracles of God ; 

Preserv’d the streams which from that fountain?' 
Pure from the rising to the setting sun : [tun, 

A labour Europe emulates in vain, 

Which Lewis saw not in his pompous reign, 

Ivor Ximenes with all the wealth of Spain. 

By kind Subscript ion help’d, it rose secure, 
Long, as the world ’twas made for, to end me. 

But lest like that mad judge we should decide, 
Who bang’d the culprit first, and after try’d. 

In even balance be their reasons weigh’d ; 

“ Subscriptions are ot late become a trade.” 
Must we for this our bounty disavow ? 

And must all trading be discourag’d now? 

“ The best are oft attended with delay.” 
Sometimes the work the waiting will repay; 
Sometimes ’tis caus’d by want of friends alone, 

A fault indeed there is, but is your ow n. 

Some promise what ne’er was, and ne’er will be, 
Without the tongues all sciences they see. 

And read sir Isaac without geometry. 

But if you credit broad apparent lies. 

Blame not the object, but condemn your eyes. 

41 You fear lest catalogues in proud array [play.” 
4i Your rank should blazon, and your wealth dis- 
pone worth regard will print without consent; 
YYtthis no mortal prudence can prevent, 

If scrubby penceless rascals, dull and stout, 

With heads of lead within, and brass without. 

Can fill a list, to serve their shameless ends, 

With men ne’er spoke to by themselves or friends, 
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Then second payments ask ; in vain you stare, 
Since l ho’ you pay not, slili your name is there. 

“ Some gravely promise what they ne’er intend, 

“ While others party-rage and vice defend : 

“ Shall madmen’s blasphemies my gold command, 
“ Or Hurlothrunibo wrest it from my hand ? 

(t Or slander false, or treason mean and base? 

“ Or reams of chit-chat ’gainst the Stuart’s race?*” 
No! let such wretches meet your scorn or hate; 
Let Newgate or let Bedlam be their fate. 

But sure an equal medium may be shewn. 

Nor need we give to all, or give to none. 

Tlio’ righteous Lon os-men no distinction make,. 
But strike the guiltless for the guilty’s sake ; 
Justice not mercy is their burden still. 

Justice, that starves the good to mend the ill. 

For fear of folly they from kindness run, 

A crime far greater then the tault they shun. 

So a consummate knave in others’ eyes,. 

In self-opinion politic and wise, 

On his whole species lets his censure fall. 

And all are false alike and villains all. 

Through fear of trusting, bv distrust deceiv’d. 

As none believing, so of none believ’d. 

But grant their light excuses heavy weigh. 

Grant more than they have front or wit to say y 
Alike in all things is their conduct shewn? 

Or is their thrift confin’d to this alone ? 

Have they e’er squander’d heaps of precious ore 
To tempt Italian sing-song to our shore ? 

"While tuneful Tofts to Rome Irom Britain flies. 
And Croft there honour’d, here neglected diesi 
Have they e’er wasted idle sums ol gold, 

The craft of sage Free-masous to uphold? 

No matter w hether arts ami letters live. 

If gloves they buy and aprons they can give;. 

No printed volume they desire to see. 

But the Grand History of Masonry, 
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Why must Subscription all their fury hear? 
Should nothing else their strong abhorrence share? 
Is this the one thing needful to their care? 

Let them a little cast their eyes around ; 

Is nothing else within GieaUBritain found, 

Thai loudly calls for and demands a Bon d ? 

Have they engag’d blight honour to pursue ? 
Bravely to speak, and gallantly to do ? 

To make their grandeur to the conscience bend, 
To fear no threatning, and to slight no friend? 

To let no dunghill filth their tosoin share, 

The scoundrel sharper, or the strumpet piay’r?. 
Firmly theircountry’s interest to promote ; 

To buy no suffrage, and to sell no vote? 

To bid in judgment naked right prevail, 

Ivor grudge nor favour sink the mounting scale? 
Have they engag’d to throw a die no more ? 

To send no tradesman weeping from their door? 
Or enter’d into bonds against a whore? 

Have they, with gen’rous indignation fir’d. 

For truth, lor justice, and for faith conspir’d ? 
When once all vice all baseness is forsworn, 

"Why then let poor Subscription take its turn. 



To one who was about to write, to avoid the im^ 
moralities of the ancient and modern poets. 

I F e’er to writing you pretend, 

Your utmost aim and study bend, 

The paths of virtue to befriend. 

However mean your ditty ; 

That while your verse the reader draws 
To reason’s and religion’s laws, 

None e’er hereafter may have cause 
To curse your being witty* 
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No gods or weak or wicked feign, 
Where foolish blasphemy is plain; 

But good to wire-draw Ironi the strain. 
The critic’s art perplexes : 

Make not a pious chief forego 
A princess he betray'd to w oe, 

Nor shepherd, unplatonic, shew 
His fondness for Alexis. 

With partial blindness to a side,- 
Extol not surly stoic pride, 

When wild ambition’s rapid tide 
Bursts nature’s bonds asunder: 

Nor let a hero loud blaspheme, 

Have like a madman in a dream, 

’Till Jo ve himself affrighted seem* 

Not trusting to his thunder, 

N or chuse the w anton ode, to praise 
Unbridled loves, or thoughtless days, 
In soft Epicurean lays ; 

A num’rous melting lyric : 

Nor satire, that would lust chastise 
With angry warmth and maxim wise. 
Yet, loosely painting naked vice, 
Becomes its panegyric. 

Nor jumbled atoms entertain 
In the void spaces of your brain; 

Deny all Gods, while YYnus vain 
Stands without vesture painted : 

Nor shew the foul nocturnal scene 
Of courts and re veilings unclean. 
Where never libertine had been 
Worse than the poet tainted. 

Nor let luxuriant fancy rove 
Through nature and through art of lore ; 
Skill’d in smooth elegy to move, 

Youth unexperienc'd firing: 
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Nor gods as brutes expose to view, 

N or monstrous crimes ; nor lend a clue 
To guide tbe guilty lover through 
The mazes ot desiring. 

Nor sparrow mourn, nor sue to kiss, 

Nor draw 3 our line-spun wit so nice,. 

That thin spread sense like nothing is. 

Or worse that nothing shewing : 

N or spite in epigram declare. 

Pleasing the mob with lewdness bare. 

Or flattery’s pestilential air 
In ears of princes blowing. 

Through modern Italy pass down. 

In crimes inferior she to none ! 

Through France, her thoughts in lust alone 
Without reserve proclaiming : 

Stay there, who count it worth the while, 

Let us deduce our useful stile 
To note the poets of our isle, 

And only spare the naming. 

Sing not loose stories for the nonce. 

Where mirth for bawdry ill atones, 

Nor long- tong u’d Wife of Bath, at once 
On earth and heaven jesting : 

Nor, while the main at virtue aims. 

Insert, to sooth forbidden dames, 

I11 a chaste work, a squire of dames,. 

Or Paridell a feasting;. 

Nor comic licence let us see, 

W here all things sacred outrag’d be. 

Where plots 01 mere adultery 
Fill the lascivious pages : 

One only step can yet remain. 

More frankly, shamelessly unclean*. 

To bring it from behind the scene* 

And act it on the stages. 
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Nor make vour tragic hero bold 
Out-bully Capaneus of old, 

While just 1 in g gods his rage behold. 
And tremble at his frowning : 

Nor need’st thou vulgar wit display. 
Acknowledg’d in dramatic way 
Greatest and best ; — 0 spare the lay 
Of poor Ophelia drowning. 

Nor dress your shame in courtly phrase, 
Where artful breaks the fancy raise, 
And ribald unnam’d the lays 
Transparently is seen in : 

Nor make it vour peculiar pride 
To strive to shew what others hide. 

To throw the lig-leaf quite aside. 

And scorn a double meaning. 

Nor ever prostitute the muse. 

Malicious, mercenary, looser. 

All faith, all parties to abuse ; 

Still changing sliii to evil. 

Make Maxiinin with lieav’n engage. 
Blaspheming Sigismonda ra^e, 

D raw scenes of lust in laiest age. 
Apostle of the devil. 

Detest profaning Holy Writ, 

A rock where heathens could not split: 
Old Jove more harmless charm’d the pit 
Of IMa ulus’s creation ; 

Than when lh’ adulterer was shew’d 
With attributes of real Gon : 

But fools, the means of grace allow’d. 
Pervert to their damnation. 

Mingle not wit with treason rude. 

To please the rabble multitude : 
prom poison intermix’d with food 
What caution e’er cun screen us ? 
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Ne’er sloop to court a wanton smile ; 

Thv pious strains and lofty stile, 

Too light, nor let an Alma soil, 

Nor paltry dove of Venus. 

Such blots deform the tuneful train, 

Whilst they lalse glory would attain*. 

Or present mirth, or present gain, 

Unmindful of hereafter. 

Do you mistaken ends despise, 

Nor fear to fall, nor seek to rise, 

Nor taint the good, nor grieve the wise* 

To tickle fools with laughter. 

What tho* with ease you could aspire 
To Virgil's art or Homer's lire; ' 

If vice and levvdness breathes the lyre* 

Ii virtue it asperses ; 

Better with honest Quarles compose 
Emblem, that good intention shews, 

Better be Bunyan in bis prose. 

Or btenihold in his verses,. 

EPILOGUE to CATO . 

D TD not you think old Cato was in jest.. 

When st iz’d by sleep be sunk to sudden rest? 
Surpris’d, his spirits exhal'd with heat or passion, 
Coaid you- picsugethe ratal alteration? 

How like dramatic hero did he tall, 

Because the play was done, — and that was all!. 

\v hem Cato murder d, Ctesai wish u to spare* 
lie never slew a Roman, but in war. 

Nor reason did the surly stoic give,. 

Who dark! to die for Rome, but not to live. 

Then blame the haughty sect ot which he dy’d, 

His stubborn sullen philosophic pride; 

From whence such sad, such dire disasters rise. 
We humbly hope the loss on’t may suffice. 

Our youths and virgin^ by their whole behaviour 
Jlay claim the fair-oues and the lover’s favour;. 
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They nothing less than blond and death designing ; 
Sink down to am’rous chat and modern whining. 
Let critics seek by rigid rules to please, 

And quote tneir hard-nam u Creeiv Lu.jpidcs, 
Object, that stoics are forbid the stage, 

Who thwart their maxims when they grieve or rage. 
If calm and stern, from anxious passion tree, 
Their characters they keep, they spoil the tragedy. 
Hard lines! but authors use, when graveli’d there. 
To fly lor shelter to the beaus and iair. 

Better a thousand characters should suifer. 

Than any single damsel lose a lover. 

Hds here, we own, our 'greatest merit lies. 

We strive to please, we aim not to be wise. 

You ask not sage remarks on courts or kings. 

But dying softnesses, and pretty things. 

And spite of sense, if one we must remove, 
Which would the gay and beauteous disapprove. 
And which retain, the v\ isdom or the Love? 



On the DEATH of 

Mrs. M ORICE, 

Wife of William Moriee , Esq. and daughter of 
the Right Reverend Francis late Lord Bishop 
of Rochester. 

lieu! nunc misero milii demum 

Exiiiuiu in tbit x 1. nunc uite vulnuo auactum. 



~]WT O fabling song, my mournful heart, assay; 
_jl.iI But genuine grief adorn the flowing lay; 
In numbers such as Iriendship can inspire. 

Wail the lost daughter, and the. living sire: 

Till flinty breasts resistless sorrow know. 



A nd melt reluctant at another’s woe ; 

Till party zeal the father shall. deplore, 

And those who hate him most shall pity more. 
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What lime the state its indignation shed, 

And lanc'd its second thunder on his head : 

When nobles judg’d the well defended cause,, 
And commons* care supply d defective laws; 

Then first the wound relentless fortune made, 
Which, fesl’ring, secret on her vitals prey’d. 
Guiltless she nin’d, or whollv guiltless she. 

Or only stain’d with fil ial piety. 

In vain might friends to sooth her anguish try, 

Ko friend a fathers absence could supply; 

I\o darting children could a fiord relief, 

Nor parent’s fondness heal the daughter’s grief:- 
No sweets ofliie sufficient balm could prove. 

Not the dear soli ness of a wedded love: 

The pangs of loss uubaled still endure, 

She tastes no cordial, and admits no cure. 

With health-impamng sighs, unseen decay. 

She wears the slender threads of life away: 

Nor ease, nor period can her mourning have, 

But the dark shelter of the quiet grave. 

So, when Italians with destructive skill, 

Or Indians, rude in good, but learu’d in ill, 

A fatal draught mix tor their secret foe, 

A voidless sure, yet unsuspected slow, 

The latent death creeps oii win ling’ring smart. 
And mocks the antidotes of human art: 

So imperceptibly the work is done, 

That nature half mistakes ii for her own. 

When inward fretting grief had almost drain’d; 
Her ebbing veins, nor much of life remain’d, 

Each hour her pious pray’rs more ardent grow, 

To meet her exil’d father once below. 

Whoe’er the hazards of her health display. 

Against their purpose urge her speedy way. 

Lest death prevent her reaching Gallia’s shore; 
That only sting the king ot terrors bore. 

Still pleasing hope her sickly limbs upheld. 
Weakness itself, by Uue affection steel’d, 
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Distance, and toils, and dangers could disdain. 
And seas and mountains were oppos’d in vain, 
iiise to her wishes, rise, propitious gales. 

And with new swiftness wing the flagging sails. 
What sails can equal to her wishes go? 

The tide rolls tedious and the wind flies slow ; 
The pensive days in heavy march proceed, 

Time, ever-hasting, seems to slack his speed : 

For love too slow, for life he flies too fast, 

And ev’ry painful hour forebodes the last. 
Long-swooning faintness wakes her consort’s fear. 
And waning strength shews dissolution near. 

Her soul unconquer’d yet, disdains to part, 

And holds the citadel of love, the heart; 
Determin’d stedlast not to seek the skies. 

Till the dear father bless her longing eyes. 

In vain did nature, spent, forbid" her stay, 

And guardian angels beckon her away : 

With frailer flesh th’ immortal spirit strove, 

Strong to delay the stroke, tho’ not remove, 

And Death all conqu’ring yields awhile to Love. 
So the brave Theban chief \ transfix'd by foes, 
(With whom Boeotia’s empire fell and rose) 

To death, tho’ deeply wounded, scorns to yield. 
Till his lov’d soldiers gain’d the well-fought field ; 
1 hen bids his willing soul triumphant fly, 

And when his vows are heard, consents to die. 

Behold they meet ! so Piovidence decrees. 

All she desires on earth, on earth she sees: 

Iler terrors now are ceas’d ; when he is near, 
Her lather's daughter knows not how to fear. 

Ihe long-lought strife her spirit now gave o’er. 
And sought the quiet that it shunn’d before. 

The father hless’d her e’er to heav’n she went. 
The priest absolv'd the dying penitent. 

But lest she grieve for sorrows not her own. 

And nature’s yearning cause a single groan. 

He, self-collected, check'd th’ ascending si^h, 

And springing tears commanded from hh eve. 

«/ 
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Meanwhile his aking heart tumultuous strove. 
With grief despairing and paternal love, 

Love inly wounds him with distracting woe. 
Compels to feel it, but forbids to shew. 

His voice unfault’ring, and his looks serene, 

Ail outward calmness veils the storm within. 

80 when in subterranean caverns pent, 

The winds hard-struggling labour for a vent. 
Direful, but secret, works the mine below, [growl 
Strong and mere strong th* imprison’d tempests 
The surface smiles, and verdant fields appear 
Secure, and far from danger as from fear: 

Not long; for instant springs the breaking ground. 
And scatters waste avoidless all around. 

When death had seal’d her eyes in lasting sleep, 
And gave th’ afflicted father leave to weep, 

In words like these bursts his long-stilfled moan, 
(If any may be liken’d to his own). 

*' Is this the healing of my former care ? 
u This the sad answer of continued pray’r? 

(i No longer space could angry heav’n bestow? 

« And thus ! thus only ! must we meet below? 

** Me to remotest realms my fortune sends, 
ft Depriv’d of present, nay, of absent friends: 

“ Tis fatal with my woes to sympathize! 
t( He dies who writes, as he who seesme dies! 

« Nor e’en this exile seem’d enough severe, 

“ To my lost country Brussels rose to near; 

«« N or Paris’ walls these hoary hairs can screen, 

“ My fate pursues me to the bank of Seine ! 

«< Let it pursue! still, still could T withstand 
«« j he utmost fury of a mortal hand. 

« But with resistless force the vengeance flies, 
a When God inflicts the pains and penalties, 
a Yet, oh ! had judgment fall’ll on me alone, 

“ Nor broke a heart far dearer than mine own ! 
tt Xhe arrow glancing pierc’d her faithful side, 

«< For me she languish’d, and Hr me she d)’d ! 

“ My late sole stay ! — " 
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But hold — il speech the anguish may reveal. 

He only can describe it, who could teel. 

Then cease, iny soul, oh! cease the plaintive tale. 
And where the pencil tails thee, draw the veil. 

\et, still himself let the great prelate know. 
Still r uis’a superior to his weight of woe ; 

Instruct mankind theirload ot life to bear, 

And shame the munn’rer, and the wretched cheer: 
Try’d, nut toisook ; one refuge yet remains. 

So nature’s everlasting law ordains, 

W inch statesmen’s art and soldiers force defies, 
And mocks the rage ot keenest enemies ; 

Which kmaly soltens the severest doom, 

The loser’s conquest, and the exile’s home: 

To that sure retuge let him calmly fly, 

And bless the glorious privilege — to die. 

Late may he land on that sab? happy shore, 

V here loss alflicts, and pain torments no more: 
There sleep, from grid and banishment releas’d. 
And there the wearied lather lie at rest ; 

His course well ended, heav’nly glory share. 

And rise triumphant to the last great bar. 



ANACREONTIC , 

From Herbert. 

N ever tempt me to caress 

Grief, disguis’d like happiness: 
Earth to bless me wants the pow’r, 
Take my reasons in a fl w’r: 

Let the rose its beauty shew. 

Emblem of the bliss below; 

Pair and sweet, it yields delight 
To the smell, and to the sight; 

Yet the bloom is quickly past, 

\ et ’tis bitter to the taste. 

It then all that worldings prize. 
Biting ends, and sudden flies, 
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Bear me, friend, if I pursue 
Pleasure otherwise than you ; 

Say, that fairly I oppose. 

Say, my answer is — a Rose. 

The MASTIFF: a Tale. 

Y OUR deep observers of mankind. 
Assure us constantly they find 
A strong propensity of nature, 

Rooted in every human creature, 
l.o do what otherwise they would not, 

When once forbid, because they should not. 
This inclination, so perverse, 

Ts laid by Partridge on the stars. 

"V our rakes, with floods of elocution. 

Charge it on chance, or constitution : 

And out-of-fashion folks believe 
It sprung from Adam and from Eve. 

But tho* your wits dispute about it. 

The fact itself was never doubled, 
i his truth t’ illustrate, I have chosen 
One common story from a thousand. 

Let critics at the fable quarrel, 

T here’s no exception to the moral. 

In days ot yore (no need to shew 
IIow many hundred years ago) 

A pair there flourish’d, free from strife. 

Who liv’d, indeed, like man and wife : 

Her temper mild and sweet, abhorr’d 
To scold and wrangle at her board ; 

Wiien in a fault her spouse she found, 

She rarely, very rarely, frown’d. 

Jn short, she gave him no occasion 
"For half the trouble and vexation, 

Which many a hen-peck’d-keeping varlet 
Endures most meekly from his harlot. 
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Next door a captain chanc’d to shine. 
Whose clothes and equipage were fine: 

A young and well-accomplish’d heir. 

Of gentle blood, and fortune fair; 

For ever at the ladies call, 

To deal the cards, or lead the ball ; 

To ’squire them to the church or play. 

And sense or nonsense sing or say. 

This youth sometimes occasion’d pain 
In our too happy husband’s brain ; 

Yet of himself asham’d, with care 
He kept his dreams from taking air. 

Else every gossip in the town 
Had rose in arms, and fac’d him down-. 
She never knew in all her life 
A dame more virtuous than his wife. 

Before the wight was wholly freed 
From these disorders in his head. 

Such business called him from his house 
As scarce gave time to tell his spouse ; 

He would have instantly been gone. 

As being old enough, alone. 

But she, good woman ! durst not send him 
Without a servant to attend him : 

She kindly begs him not to stay. 

When business w as dispatch’d, a day. 

He promises, when in his pow’r. 

He would not absent be an hour. 

Soon as conveniently they can, 
tip mounts the master and the man ; 
When once set out, they traveled fast; 
Yet e’er they half a mile had past. 

His jealousy began to rise : 

Thought he, as being deadly wise. 

This captain now, behind my back* 
Addresses to my wife will make: 

’Iistrue, I sha’n’t continue long. 

But she is fair, and he is young; 

H 
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And if it once be done, ’tis plain 
It ne’er can be undone again* / 

I own I never yet could find 
Her heart to gallantry inolin d \ 

But then, in such a case, a mail 
Can hardly be too careful — John, 

Go, bid your mistress keep at home, 

Hor see the Captain till l come. 

John gallops back, but on his way. 

Thus, with himself, began lo say. 

And pray, where is it I am going? 

And what fool’s errand am I doing ? 

To make my mistress, ior her life, 

A faithless, or a scolding wife ? r/r 

At best she’ll wonder what be ails. 

And fancy I’ve been telling tales; 

Tho’ she is yet, I dare be sworn. 

As blameless as the babe unborn; j 
Perhaps to be forbid may tempt one. 

To wish for what one never dreamt on. 

I’ll carry no such message home. 

To cause my master’s cuckoldom. 

Thus fearf ul of foreseen disaster, 

* And much discrceter than his master, 
KesolvM full sagely, back he came. 

And frighted heartily the dame. 

Who thought her lord had come to harm. 
And broke at least a leg or arm ; 

Poi John made twenty hum’s, and ha’s. 
When question’d what the matter was. 

He was not like your servants now, 

But of invention dull and slow ; 

He coulo not hammer out alie; 

The lady stood impatient by ; 

W hat ails your master? tell me quick. 

He beiiS you would not— can’t you speak ? 
; Hot ride the Mastiff till you see him ; 

? What! doe* the fellow rave or dream? 
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You are not sure ’twas all he said. 

Yes, indeed, madam — Is he mad ? 

Not ride the Mastiff! What a whim; 

Who ever thought of riding him ? 

Go back again from me, and pray. 

Desire he’d let you with him stay. 

Or find some wiser message, John, 
Hereafter to employ you on. 

He went ; and mother Nature now 
In madam’s breast began to glow : 

She mus’d ; but still the more she thought. 
The less she found the meaning out. 

\ Not ride the Mastiff ! could it be. 

Merely to try his sov’reignty, 

When from her very wedding-day. 

She ne’er was known to disobey? 

There must be something in’t to make 
Him send a servant posting back. 

She never heard of it before — 

Perhaps the maids might tell her more; 

For maids, or those that bear the name. 

May sometimes teach a wedded dame. 

She thought the emptiest of the two 
Would soonest blab out all she knew; 

But Betty never Touser rid. 

Nor heard of any one that did. 

Vex’d at her asking such a ninny. 

She sends he down to call up Jenny; 

But slier Jane could tell no more 
Than simple Betty did before; 

But star’d with all the eyes she had. 

And thought her mistress drunk or mad. 
Who begg’d, and storm’d, and begg’d again, 
Yet prayers and threatnings were in vain; 
She might as easily have sought 
To sound the bottom of a plot ; 

Or, tho’ a woman, ta’en occasion 

enquire th»> lecret of Free-Mason, 
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And how, as mystic lodge supposes, 

Duke Wharton can succeed to Moses. 

]S r o diligence there wanting was, 

Yet so deplorable her case, 

Through servants obstinate denial, 
Nothing was leit her hut a trial. 

Who should the secret fact betray ? 

One word herself she would not say ; 

What no one saw who should reveal? 

Tor sure the mastiff could not tell. 
Eesolv’d at length, she call’d him to her, 
And shutting carefully the door, 

She clapp’d his head, and strok’d his side • 
*Twas now no more that up and ride. 

Tast by his neck she held, and thus 
Mounted her strange Bucephalus ; 

Nor found it difficult to get, 

Without a stirrup, to her seat. 

Touser, unus’d to be bestrode. 

Groan’d sorely at the wicked load. 

And strove all ways to disencumber 
His burden’d shoulders of their lumber ; 
Bear’d, aud curvetted, and in fume, 
Trotted and gallop’d round the room. 

Hut she, who now 01 never thought 
To find her husband’s meaning out, 

Tirm, though without a saddle, sat. 

And clung as closely as a cat. 

Hut fortune often spoils the course, 
Whether we ride on dog or hoise j 
Under a table crept her steed. 

Threw her, and broke her addle head. 

Enrag’d and surly, up she got, 

Hail’d at her husband lor a r- or. 

When he return’d, she kept her state. 
Nor stirr’d to meet him at the gate. 

Up stairs he went, and found her ill, 
-Silent, she frown’d, and sullen still; 
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But could not scolding long refrain. 

Or take it ill poetic strain : 

At length the cloud that lovv’ring hung. 

Burst into thunder of tier tongue ; 

Like lightning’s flash her e ve app'ears. 

And rain fell plenteous in her tears. 

Sec — what you made the Mastiff do ! 

Bid ever any man but you — 

And on she went ; but there’s no need 
Of punctual telling all she said. 

An extract may suffice: the dame 
Full on her husband turn'd the blame. 

Stark staring mad, he, to forbid it! 

She, a poor innocent, that did it. 

The man, who knew not what was done* 
Ban down amaz’d, and fell on John. 

Sirrah! what makes your mistress rave? 
What was the message that you gave ; 

To break my wife’s head ? John reply ’d, 

3 bid her not t he Mastiff ride. 

The master furious ’gan to look, 

John b egg’d one word before lie struck: 

Sir, had I charg’d her in your name. 

To shun the Captain till you came. 

Doubtless the case had been the same: 

Her forehead broke your brow secures,. 

Or else the knobs had been on youds. 




THE 

DECEMBER'S DAY: A SONG., 

To the tune of 

The sun was sunk beneath the hill, <£c.\ 

I El' various seasons boas! their pride, 

A Lhe Spring with flow’rsthe earth adorn*. 
With cloudless days the Summer t;lide, 

And Autumn shew herfruits and cora^ 




These may demand a vulgar lay, 

I sing of a December’s day. 

What day my joy should rather move 
Through the fair circle of the year, 
Than that which gave my wedded love 
The months in their decline to cheer i 
Not August with his dog-star ray 
Can vie with this December’s day. 

No silks unpaid- for rustle here. 

Nor foreign fripp’ry we import. 

No velvets or brocades appear : 

But, what few birth-days see at court. 
Friendship unbought and love display 
Their beams on this December’s day* 

Not sharp and ever-d tiring pain 
Her cheerful constancy can move. 
From toil incessant to retrain, 

To slight her duty or her love : 

The soul upholds the mouldYmg clay. 
And brightens the December’s day. 

Observant of the orphan’s tear. 

And hark’ning to the wretch’s groan. 
The lives of others holding dear, 

But still regardless of her own ; 
Throughout the year what numbers may 
Hejoiee for this December’s day. 

If either India we could gain, 

The wings of time we could not bind; 
What living ministers obtain, 

Antf dying misers leave behind, 
Could never bribe our youth to stay, 

Or keep off the December’s day. 

When frosted o’er with age's grey, 

From guilt exempted and from pain. 
Long may she easy live and gay. 

Nor spend a single wish in vain. 
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Back to recall the by-past May, 

Nor mourn for the December’s day. 

Long may she happy rest below. 

E’er call’d to happier rest above; . 
Diviner life preferr’d to know. 

And raptures of sublimer love ; . 
Where time can never bliss impair. 
For no December will be there. 



ANACREONTIC, \ 

On parting v.:ith a little Child . 

D EAR, farewell, a little while. 

Easy parting with a smile : 

EvYv object hi tliv way / 



Ev’ry object in thy way 
Makes thee innocently gay ; 

All that thou canst hear or see, * 

All is novelty to thee. 

Thoughts ot parents left behind " 

Vex notyet thine infant mind ^ 

Why should then their hearts repine? iO 
Mournful theirs, and merry thine. / 
Mis the world, the seeming wise, ,, 
Toil to make their children rise; 

While the heir that reaps their gaini, . f 
Thankless, thinks not of their pains. • r 
Sportive youth in haste to live 
Heeds not ills that years may give; 

Age in woe and wisdom grey 
Vainly mourns lor them that playv . 

>/mi bUro3 
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On the Death of the M - 

K 

Bight Hon. Henrietta Countess of Orrery. 

W HILE the full breast swells with unuttdfd 
woe, 

While tears gush genuine, tho* forbid to flow ; 
While the stolen sigh tlie deep distress reveals. 
The friend, the lover, and the husband teeis ; 
While orphans scarce their parent lost deplore,. 
Whose age, the less it mourns her, wants the more : 
Late, at her tomb, a distant bard appears. 

With faithful, fruitless, sympathetic tears ; t 
Nor asks a muse’s aid : nor needs there art 
T ’express t he anguish of a bleeding heart. 

How soon the mightiest earthly Blessings pass 1 
She was — Yl hat now avails us that she was ?• 
Mature for heaven e’er life had reach’d its noon ;, 
For earth, at sev’nty, she bad died too soon. 

She Gospel truth, with steady faith, believ’d, 

And liv’d the glorious doctrine she received: 

Her pious breast glowed with devotion’s fire, * 
Whose flames, ‘ the more they tremble mount the 
higher.’ 

Spotl ess, as infant souls, her life she spent,. 

Yet humble, as the prostrate penitent. 

Not pulled by rank, descended or aljy’d. 

She seemed to wonder what vvas meant by pride;. 
Which, boasiing blood, degrades the noblest 



veins 



Which, boasting virtue, ev’ry virtue stains. 

Here honour pure, with tend’rest softness join'd* 
Softness, transcendantin the softest kind ; 
Ill-fortune found its keenest rage represt ; 

The darts might reach, but scarcely wound lier. 
breast. 

So balls in yielding wool fall gently down, 

That tear resistless through a rock of stone. 

Sore was the storm ! Let mem’ry ne’er report 

the tempest,. and the calm how shortly 
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When fever’s tire rag’d in her consort’s blood, 

Anti drove to dang’rous height the vital flood, 

Lo 1 at his side her constant duty lies. 

And love, still feartul, watch’d with sleepless eye* 
Almost o’erpower’d, till nature, weary grown, 
Had, tor a dearer safety, lost her own. 

Hail, wedded love ! by gracmus God design’d 
At once the source and glory ol mankind ! 

’1 is this, can toil and grief and pain assuage, r . 
Secure our youth, and dignity our age ; 

’lis this, fair lame and guiltless pleasure brings,,. 
And shakes rich plenty from its brooding wito/s l 
Gilds duty’s roughest paths with friendship’/*^,. 
And strews with rose's sweet the narrow wav. 

!Not so the harlot — if it lawful be “ * * ft . 

To mention vice, when praising chastity— 

^Notso the harlot plights her venal vow, * , r 

With heart obdurate, and Corinthian brow, ' ’ ! 
She lawns unfriendly, practis’d to beguile, ' V 
Stings while she weeps, and murders/n a suiilew 
Fame, pence, and virtue, she at once destroys, 
And damns, most surely, whom she most enjoy ^ 
loo oit the rich their alms refuse to show’r. 

Or pul olf mercy <.o their iasesthour : 

Too oil the Great aitiicuon scorn to know ; 
Strainers to half the species here below. 

But Orrery, with penetrating rav. 



Through darkest distance found her willing way* 
Whne-e’erthe pris’ner pin’d, with fruitless moa». 
To heaits iar harder tluiu the circling stone * 
Where’er the widow wept in vain lor bread, 

T he merchant bankrupt, or the sailor dead * 
Where’er the orphan, friendless wretch/ com* 
plain’d, 

WTio feels the woes he scarce can understand : 

W iiere’er the skk were destin’d to sustain 
Hanger and cold, and solitude and pain ; ffeeh 
Where’er tn e poor groan’d at th’ oppres*o$ 
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T^ome down and trampled by the lawless Great $ 
With gen’rous charity behold her fly. 

Each ill to soften and each want supply : 

Not meanest object ’scap’d her daily care, 

She saw, and rev’renc’d, a Redeemer there. 

So fairest cherubs left their heav’nly state, 

W hen a loath’d Lazar languish d at the gate ; 

T attend his death they stoop’d with ready wings, 
Courtiers and fav’ rites to the King of Kings. 

- When God’s high summons bade her virtue try 
That one great business of mankind, to die, />. 

No conscious doubt her parting soul dismays, 

N T o guilt of idle or of ill-spent days : r , * 

There the still calm of innocence appears, 

And tilorious hope th’ expiring Christain cheers. 
Welcomes the hour that ends her worldly toil/ 

And greets the king of terrors with a smile 
Love’s stronger flame, when vital heat rcth’d,^ 
Awhile, with warmth, her dying breast inspir’d: 

A husband, parent, child, her soul detains, ' 

And stops the dullness in her ebbing veins; 

To these, ev’n then, some pious thoughts were 
giv’n; 

These stay’d th* ascending spirit from its heav’d. 

O! who shall now the orphan’s loss repair? 

Whose arm shall clasp them with a mother’s care ? 
Who now shall foim their minds with heav’nly 

truth, r 

And guide the heedless violence of youth ; 

Warn them to shun the world s delusive snares; 
Teach by her life, and guard them byher prayers? 

Forgive me, Boyle, if deeply T bemoan 
The lot, that soon, too soon, may prove my own? 
To part ! — () bitter fruit ot sin- io part! 

Pairt, beyond language, to a faithful heart! 

JVo move to meet! tue Bliss lov eve. o er! .y 
What love can bear the thought — To meet no more ! 
* Yes, love divine your sod may yyi sustain. 

And lead, in spite of death, to meet again} 
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May Hid you both, your Grief for ever o’er, 
In endless glery meet — to part no more . 






On PHILIP, the Father of ALEXANDER. 

From the Greek. 

EllE rest I Philip on til* iEgean shore. 
Who first to battle led filial bin’s power. 
And d ar’d what never monarch dar’d before: T 
It there be man, who boasts he more has done,/i 
To me he owes it, for he was my son. 




To KITTY, a Poetical Young Lady . 

D ear Kitty! now my counsel take, 
iVow is the dang’ro us season ; 

If not, admit the r hi me to make 
Atonement for the reason 

i • r 3TT ’ • f ’ f I ‘‘^f{ f <r 

Take heed, lest affluence beguile, 

Lest pride should overpow’rye, 

Now kinder fortune seems to smile. 

With prospect of a dowry. 

If e’er in other sphere you move. 

And higher life appear in, 

Take heed the station does not prove 
Iho wo: se for Kitty 's w earing. 

If f o a simplicity you range, 
li shew and f »rm control ye. 

Your charms to ugliness you’ll change, 

Your prudence into tolly. 

For affectation looks so foul, 

When man or maid it seizes; 

That neither then the noblest soul, 

Nor fairest body, pleases. 

o) fit bt 
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Whoe’er to play the coxcomb’s part 
By niggard nature’s driv’n. 

May pardon find ; but fools by art 
Can never be forgiv’n. 

Kememberyou, for others will. 
That woman is a creature. 

Of flatt’ry vain, expos’d to ill> 

And doubly frail by nature. 



Should she for art and learning glow,’ 
Applause and glory wooing, 

On loity verse her time bestow. 

As you may noW be doing; 

Yet still, to rule her house aright 
Would better far become her, 
Than to surpass the noblest flight 
In Milton or in Homer. 



What tho’ her youth may hearts engage^ 
Her bloom will quickly leave her; 

The certain spoil of coming age. 

If ’sea pine from a fever. 

What tho’ her wit should never fail? 

How few will long endure her! 

The ship that ballast wants, by sail 
Is overset the surer. 



Who jests alike on friends and foet* 
With raillery all retorting; 

Her folly she in earnest shows. 

And only wit in sporting. 

Tis hard to govern witty spleen y 
Time, person, place, be chosen*, 
*Tis more one satire to keep in* 
Than ’tis to make a thousand* 

Suppose a damsel, unconfin’cl 
J$y decency or duty, 
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Exulting in her haughty mind, / 

With riches, wit, and beauty; r j 

Her treasure, more than miser’s eye ' '■* ; ^ 

By South-sea aim’d at getting. 

Enough all forieit land to buy, f 

Nay all the land of Britain : 

A Cleveland for her beauty nam’d, * ^ 

Than Dorchester more witty ; 

Eor learning more than Elstob faui'd. 

For poetry, than Kitty ; * , 

If she does nought but swell and brag. 

Her talents have undone her; 

The wise will fly her like the plague, ✓ / 

The tokens are upon her.- /? 

What’s beauty, wealth, and wit beside.*"/ ' 
Nor God nor man v\ ill love her ; 

For tho’ she were an angel, pride 

Will make a devil ol her. , 1 | 

‘‘IT 
* % 

On the STATUE of ALEXANDER. 

From the Greek. 



' • bit Rf 

• -d| 



I YSTPPUS’ art can brass with life inspire*,; / 
J Show Alexander’s ieatures and his Are ; 
The statue seems to say with up-cast eve, 4 . 
Beneath my rule the globe ol earth suall lie • 

Be thou, O Jove, contented with thy sky. 



On XERXES . 1 

H IS march, whom o’er main land his nary 
bears. 

Who walks o’er ocean, changing nature’s wavs. 
The Mars of Sparta with three hundred spears *' 
Obstructed; — blush, ye mountains and yeseai* 
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W-* ’ »V"»' ys ,. s \ \ : 

The Iliad in a Nutshell : 



OR 

II OM ER’s 

BATTLE OF TIIE FROGS AND MICE. 

I 

Illustrated with Notes. 



Age, qua v so, 

Tu nihil in maguo doctus reprendis Homero t 

HO II. 

4 ’ • , • V • , 

These are the divine boldnesses, which in their 
very nature provoke Ignorance and short-sight- 
edness to shew themselves. 

POPE’S KOTES. 



I will not only shew the feats they do, 

Cut give you all then reasons for Vm too. 

PROLOGUE to the REHEARSAL. 



To the Right Honourable 

JAMES, LORD VISCOUNT LIMERICK. 

Nji LORI), 

AS your l ordship docs not esteem it any arcom - 
plishmeut to forget whatever you learnt at the 
University , 1 hope it is no pi estimation to inscribe 
to you the following l oern . 1 1 uusia iedj rum i h t G / ten : 
your Lordship will he u judge, how much latitude 
it is done with, as welt as how j or that liberty is 
pardonable. 

Homer is hy a few bold wen s did t-' have wary 
faults: hit most cf the critics insist upon it, that 
uheieyer ana thing like an error appears in that 
great author, the blame is to be charged wholly upon 
the reader* 
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jSoi is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 

I have endeavoured to take in as many of his 
disputed beauties as my plan would admit , especially 
his machinery, which I doubt not will he highly 
agreeable to all the admirers of the Marvellous. 

It is needless to attempt a laboured encomium of 
the original, which is perhaps the best as well *s 
uldest burlesque in the world ; s nee the Iliad, so 
necessary for understanding the intention of it, is 
now in every English reader’s hands, and as^much 
said for it as perhaps the wit of man cun urge, Si 
Pergama dextrst defend i possent. But howsoever 
this faint imitation may be received by the world , 
mij experience of your Lordship’s friendship assures 
me no trifle will be unacceptable to you ; which 
gives me an opportunity of declaring myself, with 
all sincerity and gratitude, 

My LOUD, 

Your Lordship's most obliged 

And obedient humble Servant , 

S. WESLEY. 

The Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 

•\TOUR aki, \e heav’n-born Muses, hither 

JL bring, 

Who suii£ the wamlring Greek and Ilium’s wars. 

Verse 1. Your aid ] T'osmi acquaints us the 
invocation is necessary, because the pot t reports 
what h< cannot be supposed to know, it some deity 
had not inspired him; not that the muse sigo'mes 
iiiiv thing else hut the qualifications requisite to 
poetry. 

ibid. Musef Lite poet to woi the attention of 
the reader, and warning us he is about to relate 
.something surprising, inv okes not one muse, but 
the whole number. 
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Hard argument ior mortal bard [ sing. 

The spoil tumultuous of revenger Mars. 

How Mice reno wil’d witli brogs a war maintain’d^ 
For tame, tor vengeance, and tor empire strove, 
bile each side sternly sought, yet neither gain’d 
The haid-foughfclielel : meantime sky-ru ling Jove 
In equal balance pois’d their fortunes long ; 

Dire arras, and wounds, and deaths shall iill the 
ad vc n t’ro us sonry 19 

Scap’d Tom grimalkin’s cruel rending claws, 

A thirsty mouse song* t the refreshing flood ; 
His whiskers, downy beard,, and weary paws, 

With liquid sweet delighted, lie bedew’d, / 
Him thus accosts a native of the streams', 15 
O thou from foreign realms arriving here, 

With truth, for truth the virtuous well beseems, 
Thy name, thy nation, and thy rank declare * 
My destin’d guest, il thee i hapjy see, 

A guest lor monarchs fit, ami not unw orthy me, 

\ . 4. Mt/r.s] As tiie invocation is addressed to 
the gods, so the proposition mentions them’ and 
the narrarion is 1 * i H ol them * and they Occksfiyffr 
the marvellous in epic. ^ Boss** 

V. 8 . .for el He has as much todo in the common 
wealth ot^sop.astue states ol Homer, witness h is 
appointing kings oven the nogs. Id. 

V. 9. Balance J ^Fschvhis wrote a tragedy upon 
Jupito’s scales, and Virgil copied them. 

V. 1.5. Him thus accosts J A frog mav as easily 
he supposed te> specie as Xantiius the horse of 
Achilles : Indeed the Epopi a assumes a liberty 
very life that ol A£s op. The discourse between 
Juno and Aeolus, a net what iNopuiiie said to Ze- 
piiy ms and Boreas, have as little truth and proba- 
hiln\ as the intercourse between the city and 
country mouae, £ mu . 
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Me to great Peleus, on the banks of Po, 

The fair kTydro medusa joyful bore; 

Me tor their lord these watry regions know. 

And siime-born Frogs revere my dreaded pow’r ; 
rhysignathus my name, resounded far. 25 

Thee, too, when at near approach I view’d, 
Those arms uncouth, and limbs designed for war* 
The prince, the stranger, and t he warrior shew’d: 
Thy person speaks thee great, ’tis regal all. 

Thy port and mien august, thy stature comely talk 

The stranger answ’ring spake, Psicharpax I, 

To” 'gods and men throughout the world ant 
known. 

Where'er or foot can tread, or wing can flv. 

And is my name unheard by thee alone? 

By either parent L of monarch^ spring ; 35. 

Divine Troxartes is my royal sire, 

J ' * * ^ i/ 

V. 21. Me] Self-commendation is very common 
in epic heroes; and Virgil makes JFneas say of 
liimself, Sum pius . 

\ 1 i* r ’ ' 

Ibid, Peleus] A name from mud. The father 
of Achilles was so called. 

Ibid. Po] There were there Eridani, one in hea- 
ven, another on the earth, and a third in hell : 
that on earth is here intended. 

V. 22. Hydrojnedusu] A ruler in the waters. 

V. 25. Physignathut] One who swells his 
cheeks, 

V. 30. tall] High characters should be plac’d 
upon bodies ot the largest size, and linest make., 

Bossu* 

V, 31. Psicharpax] One who plunders grange 
ties. 

V. 36. Troxartes] A Bread-eater* 
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Lei c homy I e the daughter of a king , 

Maternal honour claims 

Unparajlell’d lor wondrous beauty she. 

Matchless ior scepter ’d rule and wide dominion 
he. 40 

Bat since on solid land I place, my bliss, 

Since thou in lakes or marshe s dost remain. 

Can friendship spring where likeness none there is? 

Likeness, the surest link of fiiiendship’s chain. 
Rich mems ray nicely-judging palate please, 45 
And boards \\ here choicest deliqates abound ; 
The creamy curd, the roughly-coaled cheese, 

The well-fiil’d salver, beaut iiuliy round : 
Delights of man, and honey’d cakes I love, 
Ambrosial honey’d cakes, iood lor saturnian Jove, 

What man's inventive 1 uxnry could find, j ' 

Have I un bought by gold or sweat enjoy’d' ; . 
Nor yet could pleasure’s charms unnerve my mind, 
lit acts of famous chivalry employ : 

When ’gainst my foeinen i advance my spear 55 
Opposing to their ranks my sev’mold shield, , a ; 

X teach the victor warrior Lon to tear, j ? 

And hardy vet’rans to my prowess yield ; r K 
Nor shim I deadly danger’s glorious sight. 
Highest in pow’r and rule, and loreuiost in the 
. . fight. 60 

Not man himself, not giant mart T dread, 

But frequent to his couch undaunted creep ; 
Insult triumphant o’er Ins pillow’d head, 

Assail his hands, and interrupt his sleep. 

V. ST. Lelchomyle] A licker of meal. 

Y. 38. Maternal onour claims ] Thellemis- 

ties of .Virgil pave been much admired by some 
very learned critics, who seem to be of opinion* 
that a ve, se is oftentimes the more perfect, the less 
'tis finished. 
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By force unaided, lie by secret train 65 

To work my fate, his wily engine bends ; 

Where prolfer’d banquet covers certain bane. 

And death insidious from a wire depends. 

My steps with host ile ken Grimalkin eyes ; 

At me, with talons arm’d, the bird of Pallas flies# 

Grimalkin most, so Jove ordains, I fear. 

Of Eli mouse r fierce the fiercer son ; 

"Whose malice ever watchful, ever near. 

Retir’d to chinky labyrinths, I shun: 
Impervious creeks secure retreat afford. 75 

Your foreign fare incurious I despise, 

Y. 70 Bird of Pallas] This was the ancient em- 
blem of wisdom, as it is the modern one of folly. 
It is unaccountable that this passage should be 
left without any explanation in the first edition; 
for many a fine gentleman knows nothing of Pallas, 
but would presently be acquainted with this bird, 
when told in plain English, his an owl, 

Y. 7 1 . so Jove ordains, ] Innumerable are the 
instances of warriors charging their tears upon 
the ^ods ; nothing less than immortals should ever 
stop a Diomede or itjax. The like excuse is used 
even by the gods themselves, in favour ot offen- 
ders : 

Non tibi Tifndaridis facies invisa laccence , 
Culpatusve Paris 

V. 72. E iimouser] The word Cat being very 
familiar, is avoided as too low. It is requisite also 
to inform the curious, that not only Elimouser 
himself, but his son Grimalkin was of that species : 
for without this caution, he might be thought of a 
different kind, which is very frequent in poetry, 
witness Jupiter and his offspring Sarpedon, and 
»anv others. 
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The watry radish, and th 7 incipid gourd, [prize 
And tasteless greens, which frogs amphibious 
Danger might change ensue; my present state 
Vncnvy’d let me keep, nor envy others fate. GO 

Pliysignathus half smiling, soil reply’d, 

Thy princely virtues thou hast largely told. 
Thou seein’st in meats to place peculiar pride. 
Land-bred, despising what the waters hold. 
Amphibious Frogs can greater wonders show. £5 
1 1 now thou list a journey new F assay, 
Countries remote and manners strange to know,' 
Vast without peril is the waFry way. 

Plac’d on my back, thou may’st securely ride. 
While I with skilful strokes dispart the yielding 
tide. 

lie spoke ; his shoulders low the monarch bends, 
Psicharpax, clasping close his slimy neck. 

The proffer'd seat light- vaulting soon ascends. 

And rides triumphant o’er the subject lake. 
While yet the hanks, receding by degrees, f5 
ISol quite conceal’d in rising waters lay. 

The swimmer's guise uncouth well^pleas’d he sees. 
Whose art and strength united win his way. 
High o’er the swelling waves his limbs were spread,. 
Floated his bosom prone, upheavMhis dewy head. 

Soon as his native land appear’d no more, 

The trembling mouse shook with unwonted 
tears : 

It booted nought his rashness to deplore, 

Or shed with ill-tim'd grief repentant tears: 
With striciest gripe he clings, with shrilling plaints 
Lamenting loud, the distant shores he tills; 

His fear-sick heart withturcbs unusual pants. 
Approaching death his soul with horror thrills. 
To gods supreme lie sends a.s suppliant pray’r, 

W hose unavailing sounds are ’sperst in idle air. llCh 

V. 110. Whose unavailing] Prayers of good men 
are commonly successful in epic 3 Psicharpax had 
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As erst Europa, on Phoenicia’s strand, 

\\ as mounted sportive on saturnian Jove ; 

When swilt th* enamour’d bull forsook the land. 
Bearing to distant Crete his ireightof Jove ; 

She wail’d her country lost, nor hoped return, 11/) 
For instant death the rising surges threat ; 

\V i 1 1 1 trembling hand she grasp’d his bending hern, 
ILgh from the waves she shrunk her quiv’rin^ 
leet ; 

Shrieking unheard ; nor object meets her eyes, 
Save broau and boundless seas, and wide expanded 
skies. 

: ’ J 4 'll- A f 

So far'd the prince whom o’er th’ extended lake 
Light-foot Pt lines on ins shoulders bears, 

been guiky of great nmiscrev on, to hazard his 
lile tor mere < unosity. — It is observable, there is 
not one simile in the poem to ihi« place, which is 
about a seventh part of the whole. Dr. Clarke, 
Xvho s‘*cmscs ;ooaa critic as adiviuc, poimsoutthe 
beauiv m die first Iliad. ’ I is true, Mr. Ad*- 
dison dc-J. : cs he should hardly have thought the 
wogse ot it. it it had as many as the first HMieid ji 
However ii could not then have been so simple ; 
nay, perhaps it might have been more so still, had 
the ». » e i. left out two words, wherein he coin* 
pares Phoebus to the night, and Thetis to a 
mist. 

V. 111. As erst] Some say Homer has given the 
gods such manners, as tuin them into mere swine* 
Bossu. Here Jupiter changed ii.to a brute in- 
deed, but into one of a nobler species, iho’ in 
manners, it must be owned, inclined to lasci- 
viousness. 

V . 1 22. Light-foot Fetid es ] It is not strange to 

gives epithets to persons upon occasions which 

*. ! At ■ )b>) 'ir ! vi •» • ' 
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When lo ! tremendous sight! a crested snake, 
Whose blood-shot eyes glar’d terrible Irom far^ 
Erect, with scales of gold his bosom glow’d, 125 
While far behind his waving wreaths extend ; 
The frog, unmindful of his godlike load,. 

Deserts dismayed his newly-chosen friend. 

His destin’d guest; to shun th’ unequal foe. 

Dives sudden to the deep, and swims secure be- 
low. 180 

Lost in a wild of waves the Mouse divine, 
Deserted, helpless, comfortless, forlorn, 

Now headlong sinks, emerges now supine, 

And spurns th’ unsolid wave, awhile up-borne. 
Vain struggling, his enfeebled strength impairs. 
Striving V avoid inevitable fate : 

But as his force grows less, his moisten’d hairs 
His limbs o’erburden with redoubled weight. 
Yet e’er the Hitting life her hold forsook. 

Oft rising, sinking oft, these winged words he 
spoke. 140 

Shalt thou Physignatlins, Psicharpax slay, 

Whom thou in equal field durst never face; 
Thy more than match in ev’ry martial play. 

In grappling stronger, fleeter for the race . 

My death, Pelides may repent too late, 145 
If injur’d Themis hear my dying cries; 

have no relation to them : Boileau. As may ap- 
pear even from Virgil himself sometimes : 

F Quem Pius JEneas dictis ajjatur amans. 

V 127, God-like. V. 131. Divine] This phrase 
is not used to signify perfection, but some parti- 
cular qualification or advantage. Fatroclus , if 
called equal to a god, when he is lighting a 
Eustathius, 

V. 146. Themis] The goddess of justice 
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; In aims my subjects may revenge my fate, 

For tlinie -er-foving Jove has righteous eyes : 
Then thou— ih*abvss his sinking trunk receives. 
His liaiikfity soui out-brealh’d, her corse reluctant 
leaves. ' \ ,yj 

Nigh the hike’s marge a mouse there haply stood, 
Leichopinu*; held hy Psichurpax dear, 

The prince’s cries rtkechoin-j from the flood, 

W ith well-known sounds pierc’d his* attentive 
ear. 

Abundant teats lie shed, and mad with grief 165 
HoWiVl dire, but silenc’d with redounding sighs. 
In hopes of vengeance plac’d his sole relief; 

Quick to frdxartes king rd Mice he flies. 

The unwelcome news impatient to relate. 

The Frog’s unkingly crime, and young Psicharpax* 
faie* 160 

Rage fir’d the king, tho’ now the ev’ning sun 
Masted declining to his western home. 

Yet swift as thought the sweet- voic’d heralds run. 
The peers to summon to iroxartes’ dome. 

Soon as the rosy-finger’d morn appear’d 165 
lo gods immortal, and to mortal, man ; 

Up from his couch divine Troxartes rear’d, 

( His nobles met) the great consult began : 
Paternal care lour’d in his clouded look, 

While to tli’ assembly thus th’ up-rising monarch 

spoke. 170 

Ye Mice belov’d, lords, nobles, barons, peers. 
Slain is the heir of ouriiupeiiai throne; 

V. 149. Tfien thou — ] It was the opinion of the 
ancients, that heroes, just upon the point of death, 
had the gift of prophecy. 

V- 15#. Leichopinax] A licker of dishes. 
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War unprovok’d, the public justly tears, 

Thu’ yet the war is talL’n on me alone : 

Three sons, of nuptial joys the pledges dear, 175 
From me their luckless father have been rent 
By stars adverse : my tii stand eldest care. 

In flow’? pf years, on youthful play intent. 
Whilst he his cave incautious did iorego, 

By stern Grimalkin fell, our never-sated foe. 18(1 



Tin 

M 



. ' t ,> ■' ' ij[ . ; ' ! 

‘ next In cl liv’d had not inhuman man 
\ iih novel art hatch’d an accurst device 



The-lreachVous door a horded entrance plain, 

A voidless ruin to believing Mice, 

By men a mouse-trap nam’d: this engine dire. 

My second hope from liie and empire tore ; 
Heedles> lie touch’d a latent magic wire, 

Down fell self-clos’d th’irievocable door: 
Imprison’d sure, when least suspecting guile. 
Dying he found too late th’ inhospitable wile. 19# 



Psicharpax, well-lov’d prince, did yet remain. 

To me, and to his fondling mother dear. 

Whom late Pelides, kingol Frogs has slain, 

Nor funeral wailings can attend his bier. 

W ar, war at once, let all our realms declare, 195 
If wrongs provoke, or thirst of vengeance warms $ 
Instant our swords and lances we prepare, 

Our limbs adorning bright in temper’d arms, 

He spoke ; the Mice obey their king’s commands* 
Kageswelld their glowing breasts, and arm’d their 
mighty hands. 200 

V. 194 . Nor funeral wailings] The loss of burial 
•was esteemed a very great affliction. We have not 
any records leit concerning the manner how mice 
buried their dead: an enquiry into that piece 
of antiquity would be highly satisfactory to the 
curious. 
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From azure heav’n alights destroying Mart, 

Who wars and blood his savage pleasure made, 

T equip the Mice ; and calls the needful art 
Of Vulcan, Lemnian limper, to his aid : 

Blacksmith divine! vast strokes on anvils beat, 

His task incessant huge Pyracmon plies ; 

Whole Lemnos glows, till now the work complete, 

Thick groves of riolish’d needles bright arise : 

Needles, that warlike lances represent. 

Needles, the brazen gift of Mars armipotent. 21$ 

Led by the god through midnight's blackest gloom, 

The warrior Mice, a bold excursion make ; 

The stalks of beans now past their fiow’ry bloom, 

Gnawn sheer for greaves th* audacious spoilers 
take ; 

Squadrons well-booted ! Lo, a nobler prey 215 
The trunk of Elimouser spread the Jana : 

V. 201. Mart ] By an archaismus for Mars : see 
Spencer. lie was the god of war, by whom Arc’i- 
thous had his armour given him : allegorically he 
signifies brutal force. 

V. 204. Vulcan ,] The god of fire, who made 
the armour of Glaucus, Achilles, &c. It is the 
happiness of a poet to raise the obscurest circum- 
stances into the strongest point of light. Eusta- 
thius , . Mars must be owned as proper a person to 
desire this favour of Vulcan, in behalf of those 
who had never olfended him, as Venus w f as in 
Virgil to desire it for her illegitimate son. A wo- 
man in these days w ould not have been very likel v 
to prevail with her spouse, by putting him in mind 
that she had made him a cuckold. 

\. 211. Led ] An eptic poet should order the 
machines so, that his action should stand in no 
need of them. How many gods does Virgil make 
use of to raise a storm, w hich happened at the 
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Home they with toil the spacious hide convey. 
Which Tychius, prince of leather-dressers, 
t a lin’d : 

A mouse far- fam’d ; this for their shields they bore. 
As erst Nemean spoils renown’d Alcides wore. 




Strong nutshells, casques of proof, their temples 
Nodded their crests of Elimouser’s hair, [guard. 
And now the valiant Mice tor fight prepar’d. 
Thick-thonging, rush by thousands to the war. 
So from a hollow’d rock, at spring’s return, 225 
The bees their swarming nations endless pour. 
Which here by winds disperst alott areborne,. 

Their fall in clusters on the vernal flow’r. 

A dreadful gleam their polish’d needles yield. 
And auburn nutshell helms imbrown the verdant 
"field. % 



Of hostile armies rais'd and dangers near, 

' Fame to the Frogs the direful tidings bore ; 
Physignathus, appall’d with guilty fear, 
Summon’d iiis watry legions to the shore, 

* To learn the dreaded truth ; th’ imperial tent 

Is rais’d on laud, the slimy nobles meet. 
Council august! when by 1 roxartes sent 
Enter’d the camp, Embasichytrus great. 

* Grac’d with a herald’s crown, a gallant Mouse, 
More than his sire renown’d, his sire Tyrogly* 

phus. 240 



Vising Orion ? Tis well observed, Hit nisi (laid 
- occasione nocere non possunt Bossu. Tims the 
’mice might have knawed a few bean-stalks without 
v an y assistance from two divinities, but then the 
action had not been so fit for the epopea. 



* 

i 



V. 23£. Embasichytrus] A creeper into pots. • 

* ■ V, 240. Tyroglyphus.] A cheese-scooper. The 
ancient poets seem to have been endued by Apollo 
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Intent and silent stood the late-born bands. 

Yet Frogs amphibious, dauntless he begun. 
Divine Troxartes, king of Mice, demands 
Impartial vengeance for his murder’d son : 
Whom late seduc’d by some deceitful train 245 
. From laud, where subject Mice might help or 
bear. 

Light-foot Pelides king of Frogs lias slain, - 
. Nor funeral wailings can attend his bier: ^ 

Or yield to death deserv’d your guilty guide, 

Or proffer'd war accept ; accept, and be defy’d; 

1 his spoke, retir’d Embasichytrus bold, 

The watry nation trembled at his threat: 

W hen strait t’ inflame anew their courage cold,? 

* Light-foot Pelides started from his seat : 

No ! by this scepter’s sacred wood I swear* 
Hereditary pledge of royal pow’r, 

with the property of knowing all things past, pre- 
sent, and to come* which a careful reader may 
perceive by their writings. This was probablj 
the very mouse which was caught in a trap by Taffy ; 
and I wonder he was not named by the author of 
Muscipula; who has also overlooked anothertesti- 
mony of the antiquity of the Welch in Virgil, w ho 
mentions Evans in his /Eneid,' Necncn Evanteni 
_ Phrygium. 

V. 248. Nar funeral wailings] Repetitions are 
best when left to the reader’s pleasure to make 
w henever lie sees occasion, by which he may de- 
*• Serve as much reputation as the author himself 
could have merited by those flowers: If a long 
book must needs be had, ’tis but going over any 
part again and again, and the work is done. 

V. 255. A Jo ! by this] f he scepter was the solemn 
oath of kings; Virgil and Valerius imitate Homer 
' in making it so. It poetically acquaints us with 
c the- high descent and hereditary right of the hero. 
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W hich dying Peleus gave to me his heir, 

Which erst our great progenitors had bore. 
Through centuries ot years delivered down 
Prom Hydrocaetes old, first founder of our throne. 
Slain by himself, the princely mouse expir’d,. 

Nor fell untimely by your monarch’s crime ; 
But near the lake, while envious he admir’d 

How youthf ul tadpoles wanton’d in their prime. 
Steer’d by their strength of tail, like them he sought 
To swim, which nature has to Mice deny’d ; 
Presumptuous reptile 1 soon th’ audacious. thought 
Dear-rueing overwhelm’d in waves he dy’d. 
Nor war nor vengeance to liis ghost is due, 

Hike fate should all expect, who dare to rival you. 

Like fate let all the treach’rous lineage end. 

If prurient *Frogs my timely council take, 
Bang’d on the bank their onset to attend. 

Where the steep brow hangs pendant o’er the 
lake ; 

His adverse Mouse eacli.by the helmet seize, 275 
And sudden grappling cast him headlong down; 
Safe will we leap the wonted precipice 

At once, and diving deep their army drow r n. 
Oppress’d with weighty mail, to swim un skill’d: 

So shall we win with ease an uncontested field. 

‘ } ■ \ * > 

Laden w ith spoils, victorious will we raise 
A glorious trophy for a nation slain. 

v. 260. Hydroaetes] One who lives in the 

waters. : ^ , 

V. 261. Slain by himself ] It cannot be denied 
that Physigniithus swears to a lie; but it must be 
considered, says Bossu, the gieat art ot kings is 
the mystery ot dissimulation. This is the charac* 
which the Greek poet\gives Ulysses, and it is 
represented as a true and solid virtue* and coni- 
j&ended by Minerva herself, - « ' . . ; 
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He spoke; the shouting Frogs their monarch 
praise. 

Pitch’d on the bank, determin’d to remain ; 
Forth from the waves the num’rous squadrons move. 
Eager their liquid fortresses to leave. 

Such was the will of council-giving Jove, 

And sage Minerva, practis’d to deceive : 

While wav’rinii Mars promoting bloody jar. 

Again from heav’n descends, and arms them for 
the war. 

With Mars, the Trident-bearer Neptune went, * 
The Ocean's sovereign, and allotted lord. 

And friendly aid to frogs amphibious lent, 

For Frogs the wai’ry deities ador’d. 

He bids the seas produce their secret store, 295 
And lay their treasures on the neighb’ring 
strand : - . 

The seas obsequious on the banks outpour 1 , 
Unnumber’d cockle-shells as thick as sand, 

V. 288. practis'd to deceive :] Minerva per- 
suaded the Trojans to break the league ; for which 
breach afterwards Hector fell by poetical justice, 
whom she cheated and told lies to in the shape of 
Deiphobus, to betray him into the hands of Achil- 
les ; hut prudence consists, we are told, in dis- 
simulation. 

V. 289. While u'av’ring Mars ] It is the busi- 
ness ot this God to fortify the weaker side to keep 
up the broil ; he is called wavering, because vic- 
tory is always changing parties. 

V. 292. allotted lord,] Jupiter the eldest bro- 
ther had the east, Pluto the west, and Neptun? 
the sea. 

V. 297. The seas obsequious ] See the note upon 
the arming the mice, L 211. to which may be added 
this hue remark of the last cited author ; “ Jo e*- 
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Distinct with golden Specks of palest red. 

Rich ▼arious-colour’d helms to grace and guard 
the head. 

Breast-plates of beets, of mallows greaves they 
chose, 

9 . ^ 

Becoming arms for martial Frogs to wear ; [pose. 

Thick leaves of cabbage light their shields com* 
Whose spongy texture deads the thrilling spear : 
Their lances stiff were sharply pointed reeds 305 
Erect, which far their ev*ning shadow cast. 
Now sable-mantled night advanc’d her steeds. 

The deities back to Olympus haste ; 

Soft downy slumber all the Gods overspread, v 
And Jove supreme reclin’d, unsleeping on his bed. 

At length the saffron-vested morning shin’d. 

To Gods and men diffusing orient light ; 
Saturnian Jove weigh’d in his prudent mind 
The various fortunes of the future fight : 

Events important ! from his awful throne, 315 
His purpose wise the Thund’rer thus reveal’d : 
Ely, Hermes, heav’nly herald, Maia’s son. 

And party -colour’d Iris, airy heel’d ; 

Th’ immortal raGe to council bid repair, 

Summon’d from heav’n and hell, and earth, and 
sea, and air. 

u press physical truths poetically, we must not 
41 say, salt preserves dead bodies, or flies fill them 
44 with maggots ; but that Achilles, fearing the hot 
44 season might taint the carcase of his friend, gets 
44 his mother Thetis, goddess of the sea, which 
w is salt, to perfume it with ambrosia. 

V. 310. And Jove\ It would be a search worthy 
of some learned critic, to find why Jupiter went 
to bed, when’he knew he should not sleep. 
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The subject Gods came at the royal call, 

* All that ambrosia eat, and nectar quaff'd ; 

Stern murd’rer Mars, that shakes the guarded wall, 
Diana fair, rejoicing in her shaft, 

I^arth-sbaking Neptune strong, .by seas obey’d* , 
Far-shooting Phoebus, golden-hairM unshorn, 
Pallas, ethereal spinster,, blue-ey’d maid, 

And Venus, laughter-loving, Ocean-born, 
Vulcan, fire-ruling pow’r, in Lemnos own’d. 
Empress of heavTi, white-arm’d, great Juno golden 
thron’d. 330’ 

There, too, the goddesses of founts and trees. 

And yellow Ceres, crown’d with corn, was seen. 
The Nereids all, spawn of the fruitful seas, 

And beauteous Thetis, silver-footed queen, 
Fair-hair’d Latona, and Alcides strong, 

Hebe, whose bloom celestial never fades, 
Bacchus, the twice-born victor, ever young,- 
Inexorable Pluto, king of shades, 

V. 321. The subject Gods ] Poets divided the 
divine attributes, as it were, into so many persons, 
because the infirmity of a human mind cannot suf- 
ficiently conceive, and explain so much power 
and action in a simplicity so great and indivisible 
as that of God : and perhaps they were jealous of 
the advantages they reaped from such excellent 
and refined learning, and which they thought the 
vulgar part of mankind was not worthy of. Bossu . 

, f V. 331. There toe] V. 333. the /Vereids] Nep- 
tune and the rest ot the watry deities are present 
at the council of the Gods; because the waters 
supply the air with vapours, and by that means 
pass into the ether. See Eustathius oil the sub- 
ject, who will also give you the reasons of most 
of the epithets here applied to the Gods. 

V« 338, Pluto ,J He was not introduced into 
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Sad Proserpine, his melancholy love, [Jove* 
And all the base-born seed of cloud-compclling 

Above the cold Olympus’ snowy height. 

And leafy Ida’s ever verdant hill, 

Was built th’ imperial palace, stariy bright, .. 

Whose vanity dome the Gods assembled fill : 
The seats of heav’n, at Jove’s commanding nod, 
MarshalPd themselves, miraculous to view! 
Each golden throne wrought by the blacksmith 
Spontaneous took its rank in order due ; [God, 
And silver trevets for the meaner throng, 

Instinct with sabtle life, self-moving leap’d along. 

Ye pow’rs immortal, male and female, hear. 

The royal Father said, and thither bend 
Your sharpen’d sight, where yonder arms appear. 
Say whether nation shall the Gods befriend : 

Homer’s assembly ; but as that seems a hardship 
upon one who is honoured with the title of Jupi- 
ter, as well as his eider brother, he is here admit- 
ted into the council^ . 

V. 340. And all the ba$e-boni] Homer always 
expresses a great kindness for bastards, of whidi 
we need desire no stronger proof than his filling 
heaven with them : on the other side, he makes 
marriage and discord inse parable, and Jupiter and 
Juno aie for ever scolding. Here not the moral 
but the allegory is to be observed. 

• * l : . ' ( ' 1 ^ • , y • i. 

V. 34 S. The seats] Vulcan’s workmanship being 
animated, does not deviate at ail from probability, 
because a god can do more difficult tilings than 
these, and all matter will obey him. Besides, 
Aristotle assures us, the wonderful is the distin- 
guishing character of epic, and proceeds therefii 
even to the unreasonable: a remark as just ani 
‘tfelb-groundedas any in his whole Art of Poetry! 
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Sp^akyou that purpose as auxiliars bold. 

For Frogs and Mice to leave th’ ethereal coasts. 
Array’d, and ardent for the fight, behold 
The great, the warlike, the heroic hosts; 

So rang’d the cloud-begotten Centaurs stood, 

So frown’d on Phelgra’s plain the giant earth-born 
brood. 

And thou, dear daughter of my laboring brain, 
Athenian Pallas, wilt thou rest secure, 

And view the direful shock, the wounds and pain, 
Which mortal Frogs from mortal Mice endure ? 

Or else to pious Mice afford thine aid, 365 

Who constant as thine annual feast returns. 

Have due attendance at thy temple paid. 

Where, whilst the consecrated victim burns, 
With mystic dance, in honour of the day. 

Circling thine altar’s verge, religiously they play? 

With answ’ring words the blue-ey’d maid replies : 
To tread mine awful courts the Mice presume ; 

To share, unbid, my festal sacrifice, 

Allur’d with grateful scent of holy fume; 

And oft from sacred lamps the needful oil 375 
The sacrilegious ravagers purloin. 

And nibbling oft my flow’ry garlands sj>oiI ; 

Nor fears the puny race my pow’r divine. 

Nor helm, nor goat-skin shield, nor lance they 
dread. 

But ev’n with ordure vile profane my statue’s head* 

V. 369. With mystic dance,] The reputable 
dancing among the ancients was said by some to 
be invented by Minerva. . c 

V. 371. bluc-ey'd] The Greek might be tran- 
slated owl-ey'd ; but that would not be so agree- - 
able to the modern Gothic taste, as it was to the 
ancient simplicity. 
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Tho’ wisdom’s pow’r could slight disgrace alone, 
With loss embitter’d, ’tis severer tar; 

My veil which flam’d with gold, with purple shone, 
With impious gnawings bai b’rously they mar. 
Griev’d for the work divine, so rudely tore, 385 
I courted venal damsels by reward. 

The num’rous breaches instant to restore, 

' The num’rous breaches artful they repair’d. 

And now with clamours loud demand their hire* 
Nor find I gold to pay, just reason for mine ire. „ 

Nor yet can Frogs amphibious succour claim. 
Unwise, impertinent, loquacious kind ! 

When parch’d withthirst from battle erst I came. 
To drink the brook my lips I low inclin’d ; 
Untimely paddling in the bev’rage clear, 395 
With gritty mud they stain’d the promis’d 
draught; 

Nor less their grating voice disturb’d mine ear. 
When spent with length of toil for rest I sought. 
They chac’d sweet slumbers from my. weary sight. 
And harshly croaking loud, prolong’d the tedious 
night. 

Meantime, like pains my throbbing temples w ound 
As Jove sustain’d from me liis daughter born. 
Mother and sire in one ; nor rest I found 

Till crowing cocks proclaim’d the w elcome morn; 
For neither army let immortals fight, 405 

Or needless tempt the dangers of the day ; 

Since scenes of death ourheav’nly minds delight. 
Reclin’d securely we at distance stay. 

V, 391. Nor ijet can] Observe the character of 
prudence, who acquits neither side, and refuses to 
engage on either side with any disadvantage to 
lierself. 

V, 407. Since scenes] The harmony of things 
springs from discord j wherefore Jupiter was di- 
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I stay, desert that please their blest abode, r 
To meet such foes in arms is daring fora Godi 

She ended speech, and all thelist’ning crowd 
In hollow whispers murmur’d an assent; ‘ 1 
Whom Jove addressing stern in threatnings loud* 
Shook with a nod the brazen firmament : 
Whatever rash god attempts dissention now, 415 
And dares with me their Sov’reign to contend. 
Let Styx infernal bind the solemn vow, 

Him headlong o*erheav’ns battlements I’ll send ; 
Ev’n Juno’s self shall from her throne be driv’n, i 
Sister and wife of Jove, great suitaness of heav’n. 

Tho* more than goddess lov’d or woman she, 

Than Ceres, beauteous queen, with golden hair, 

verted at the disagreement of the Gods them- 
selves : so other immortals may be supposed 
pleased with the battle of frogs and mice. 

V. 410. Daring for a god /} This is to be un- 
derstood allegorically. The honest old bishop of 
Thessalonica ingenuously acquaints us in his com- 
ment upon the first Iliad, that allegory was in- 
vented in order to solve the absurdities which 
would otherwise appear in the ancient writers. 
And I must once for all inform my reader, if he 
finds any passage he cannot well account for, lie 
must take it for granted, there is an allegory in it, 

V. 421 * The? more than ] Jove in the Iliad makes 
Lis speech to Juno. A man’s love to the sex in 
general, may be no ill recommendation to a par- 
ticular woman, even to a virtuous matron ; though 
I fancy it could never make him more in favour 
with his own wife, whatever influence it mi^ht 
have on the wife of another, unless nature was a 
very different thing in Homer’s time from what it 
is in our degenerate age, * 
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Than Bacchus* parent, Theban Semele, 

Than Danae, Acrisius* daughter fair, 

Of whom great Terse us sprung * r tho’ fa vour’d more 
Than those whose double births increas’d my 
She that, of Phoenix blood descended, bore [line; 

Minos the just, and Radarnanth divine : 

She that, on lands and seas long wand’ ring seen,; ' 
To heav’n a Phoebus gave, to woods a huntress 
queen. 

Juno, more dear than ever dame was dear, 

If now with Mice or Frogs she dares to treat. 
Sore will I scourge, suspended high in air. 

And rack’d with pond’rous anvils at her feet. 
When hands relentless on my queen I lay, 4 35 

Inferior gods, your due submission learn. 
Trembling, the silent deities obey. [stern, 

Strait warlike trumpets breathe out courage 
Hornets, who, sounding, bid the battles join, 

W hile Jove from cloudless heav’n high thund’ring 
gave the sign, 

V. 434. ])ond f rons anvils ] The physical mean- 
ing seems very apparent. Juno, the Air, has two 
elements, Earth and \Yater, at her feet, called 
anvils, because in them only arts are exercised. 
The moral intimates, that good housewives should 
stay at home. Dacier . There is another moral 
equally plain, overlooked by the learned French- 
woman, viz. that husbands, upon extraordinary 
occasions, may bestow upon their wives corporal 
correction. If the fair sex now think this brutal, 
*tis merely out of false delicacy. 

V. 439. Hornets,] Flies might have done well 
enough for trumpeters. Minerva, in the 17th 
Iliad, inspires Menelaus w ith the courage of a fly, 
which comparison has nothing of meanness in it j 
however a hornet is niore licroical. 
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The frog Hypsiboas the first advanc’d, 

Hisjav’lin at Leichenor strong to throw ; 

The right-aim’d spear his shield and bosom lanc’d, 
Thro* pierc'd he fdl to earth, and grov’ling low. 
Soil’d in the dust his hairs. Peleion brave 445 
By Mouse Troglodytes the next was struck, 

Nor cabbage target could the hero save, 

Fix’d in his breast the pointed weapon shook : 
Dark clouds of death his swimming eyes o’erspread. 
Forth from her wounded hold his soul in terror fled, 

Artophagus at Polyphonus sent, 

Nor miss’d the mark design’d, a massy spear; 
Tito brazen point the sev’n-fold buckler rent. 

And past the verdant beet, nor staying there. 
Transfix'd his swelling chest. It chanc’d a sloiie 
Lay near at hand, black, rugged, heavy, great. 
This by Lymnocharis with fury thrown, 

Crush’d fierce Troglodytes beneath its weight* 
Pierc’d by Seutlaeus’ lance in fatal hour, 
Embasichytrus vast fell like a ruin’d tow’r. 

N or joy’d Seutlams long, Isenor griev’d. 

Vow’d to revenge Embasichytrus slain ; 

But hasty wrath his erring hand deceiv’d, 

The spear wide swerving struck the distant plain: 



V. 441. Hypsiboas ] A loud bawler. 

V. 442. Leichenor J A name from licking. 

V . 445. Peleion] A name of the same significa* 
tion with Pelides, the son of Peleus, i. e. Mud. 

V . 446. Troglodytes ] One w ho runs into holes.* 
V. 451. Artophagus] One who feeds on bread! 
— Ibid. Polyphonus] A great babbler. — V. 457. 
lymnocharis J One who loves the lake. — V. 459 
i Seiitl(eus] Called from the beets. — V. 461. Ise/iorj 
One equal to a man; for a mouse may as easily 

be supposed equal to a man, as a man equal to a 
God. * 1 * 
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He snatch’d a landmark of enormous size, 465 
The burden of the field wherein it lay; 

For twelve thetallest, strongest modern Mice 
To lift or roll it might in vain essay : 

As from an engine shot, the mill-stone flies 
Full on Seutlaeus’neck,and darkness veils his eyes. 

The warrior Pternotroctes levell’d right 

Hisgiitl’ring jav’lin ’gainst Linmisius’ head, 
Which pierc’d his lilted shield and helmet bright. 
And inmost brain ; the soul in terror fled. 
Cramhophagus, with sudden fear dismay’d, 475 
Leap’d the steep bank to gain his native lake ; 
But Pternolrcctes’ winced weapon stay’d 

His flight, deep entering his inglorious back : 
Stretch’d on the brink his lifeless corse remain’d, 
While rays of purple blood the silver water stain’d, 

Pternoglyphus, by Calaminthius seen, 

His spear advancing, struck the Frog with dread, 
W r ho shameless cast behind his target green, 

And div’d beneath the waves with cow ard speed. 

V. 467. For twelve the tallest] The opinion of a 
degeneracy of human size ami strength in the pro- 
cess of ages, has been very general. Virgil makes 
a further allowance. In this way of thinking it 
will appear that Frogs and Mice were not such 
despicable animals heretofore as they are at pre- 
sent, either as to their bodily or intellectual ac- 
complishments. 

V. 471. Ptcmofiwefes] A bacon-eater — V. 4T2* 
Ximwttitrs] Called from the lake. — V. 475. Crom- 
imphagus] A cabbage-eater — V.481. I'ttrnogly- 
A bacon-acooper.-~ Ibid, Calaminthius ] 

F rom the herb. 
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Not so Hydrocharis, who wrathful threw 485 
At Prince Pternophagus a rugged stone ; 

Right at the destin'd mark the mill-stone flew; 

Pierc’d to the scull, and crack’d the solid bone. 
Nor nutshell helm avail’d ; wide was the wound ; 
Brains thro’ the nostril flow’d, and blood distain’d 
the ground. 

Near hand, to cruel fate, alas, too nigh! 

A harmless Frog, Borborocetes, stood. 

Who late escap’d his careful parents eye, 

New from his tadpole state, and left the flood 
For glory : fairest of the nation deem’d, 495 
With ev’ry gift of Cytherea grac’d : 

This nought the stern Leichopinax esteem’d ; 

Whose strongly darted lance his form defac’d. 
Dead* through the liver struck, he tumbled down. 
While streams of crimson red newdy’d his olive 
brown. 

Prassophagus dragged with unseemly spite 
Cnissodioctes* carcase o’er the field ; 

T1 le Mouse Psicharpax, wrathful at the sight. 

To screen his friend oppos’d his ample shield. 
Prassophagus retiring, vainly thought 505 

To shun, by quick retreat, his speedy foe; 

Him thro’ from side to side Psicharpax smute* 

With utmost fury rising to the blow : 

Prone down lie fell ; to Pluto’s nether skies. 
Where heroes shades remain, liis soul unwilling 
‘ flies. 



V. 485. Hydrocharis] Who loves the water* 

V. 486. Pternophagus ] A bacon-eater. 

V. 492. Borborocaztes ] Who lies in the mud. 

V. 501. Prassophagus] An eater of garlic. 

V. 502 . Cnissodioctes] One who follows f th& 
steam of kitchens. 
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Pelobates drew by the helmet’s thong 

The warrior Artotrogus through the dust, 

And choak’d amid the waves : nor triumph’d long; 

For strong Psicharpax through his liver thrust 
His jav’lin’s deadly point. Pel u si us view’d 51 5 
The wound amaz’d, but gathering courage new. 
Crafty, a handful large of oily mud 

At fierce Psicharpax murrion right lie threw. 
Which all bemir’d with slime his manly beard, 
Nigh clos’d his open eyes, and stifled nose be- 
smear’d. 

The Mouse half blind and strangled, mad with 
shame, 

A stone amidst his foes at random hurl’d. 
Which, haply had he seen with skill to aim, 

Had sent some warrior Frog to Pluto’s w orld ; 
The massy stone Pelusius’ knee-pan broke, 525 
Which fail’d, unable to support its weight. 
Pelides, king of Frogs, a second stroke 

Forbad, quick to prevent his brother’s fate. 

He pierc’d Psicharpax’ bowels, entering in [seen. 
Deep far behind his back the pointed reed was 

Forth from their bleeding bed his entrails flow’d. 
And fell amid the dust around his fret : 

With torture leaning on his spear he stood. 

Till crowding friends secur’d his slow retreat. 

A lance at loud-voic’d Branchiazon thrown, 535 
Transfix’d his groin, his thigh the javelin’s head 
Half sever’d from his trunk ; the hand unknown. 
And whose the glory ol so brave a deed. 

V. 51 1. Pelobates] Who walks in the drrt. 

V. 512. Artolrogus] See Artpphagus and Trox- 
artes. 

V. 525. Pelusius] From mud. 

V. 535. Branckiazon ] Croaking. 
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Hardly he limp’d from fight, his nerves disjoin’d. 
And trail’d a wounded length of dangling leg 
behind. 

When lo ! divine Troxartes, king of Mice, 
Marches with sevenfold target up to tight; 
Instant the king ofFrogs, Pelides, flies 

With utmost swiftness from his injur’d sight. 
With equal steps the Mouse pursu’d the chace : 
Swift as Latona’s seed their arrows shoot. 

Still stood the wond’ring hosts to view tiie race ; 

For either chief was known so light of foot, 

The Frog was oft by waves unyielding borne, 

The Mouse by slender ears of ripe unbending corn. 

Sitophagus but late had trembling fled 
The Frog’s terrific voice and mighty arm. 
Casting his shield behind, his dastard head 
Shrouding in reeds ; no longer fearing harm. 

He now the watry monarch flying found, 565 
And struck his winged heel with sudden dart. 
But good Prassaeus soon reveng’d the wound. 
Transfix’d the Mouse, and tore his hairy heart. 

V. 443. Pelides ] This name alludes not only tel 
Pelos, mud, but to Achilles also, the son of Thetis, 
so called. It is no disgrace for a hero to fly, espe- 
cially having guilt upon Ids spirits. . 

V. 549. The Frog was oft ] The Greek poet il- 
lustrates the swiftness of Ericthonius's mares, by 
describing them as running over the standing corn 
and surface of waters, without making any im- 
pression ; and the Latin one says the same of Ca- 
milla ; which is a certain sign of Homer’s excel- 
lency. Now a Frog is as likely to be borne upon 
the w aters as a heroine ; and a Mouse is not alto* 
gether so heavy as a mare. 

V. 551. Sitophagus ] An eater of wheat, 

V. 557. Pra ssaus] Called from garlic. 
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Pclides tell ; e’er yet the tatai stroke 

Incens’d Iroxartes struck, the bleeding hero spoke : 

O king, if gifts may move, of jewels rare 
My ransom take, a rich and precious hoard, 
Which dying Peleus gave to me his heir ; 

Which erst my great progenitors had stor’d. 
Spoils of the waters ; heaps ot yellow ore 565 
My willing subjects for their prince shall give : 
Reject not then with scorn the proffer'd store ; 

Kechain me, let me serve, but let me live : 
Better alive sad slav’ry to sustain [to reign. 

Than dead o’er all the ghosts of chiefs and kings 

By thee Psicharpax fell, the Mouse reply’d \ 

If death so terrible appear, die thou. 

With cruel spear he lanc’d his naked side, 

Warm streams of vital blood his arms overflow : 
Bis panting bosom heaves with dying sighs, 575 
Hard lab’ ring to retain departing breath : 

At length he yields ; black darkness veils his eyes 
Seal’d in eternal sleep of iron death. 

Nor strive the Frogs to screen their leader slain. 
Train greedy victor’s spoil, or fun’ral rites to gain. 

Amid the press young Meridarpax fought, 

Artepibulus’ son, a Mouse divine ! [sought. 
Who, breathing wrath and righteous vengeance, 
r extirpate quite the Frogs’ perfidious line : 

V. 569. Better alive ] It is no wonder the heroes 
are so unwilling to die* when the poet provides no 
better entertainment lor them in the next world 
than the worst they could meet with in this. 

V. 581. Meridarpax] One who plunders his 
share. 

V. 582, Artcpibuku] One who has designs upon 
bread. 
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On whom the gods their various gifts bestow’d ; 

Warlike as iMars who shakes the guarded waif. 
As Neptune’s wide his chest and shoulders broad. 
As Jove m ijestic, as Alcides tall. 

By troops the warrior Frogs he slew with ease, 
Limnius, Hydrocharis, Peleus, Crangasides. 590 

Whilst dealing death thus Meridarpax fares, 

A secret path his chosen squadrons take. 

And seize the numerous passes unawares 

Betwixt the croaking host and neighbour lake. 
Now slaughter reigns : whole show’rs of weapons 
On Meridarpax leathern shield in vain ; [flow 
The folds repel the points. And surely now 
His hand impartial had the nation slain. 

Had not high Jove beheld the Frogs distrest, 

And thus with gracious lips his offspring gods 
addrest : 600 

Hear ev’ry pow’r of heav*n, air, sea, and hell; 
Hear, ev’ry god, and ev’ry goddess, hear ; 

V. 586. Warlike as Mars ] When Plutarch 
blamed the comparing one man to several deities, 
that censure was not passed upon Homer as a poet, 
but by Plutarch as a priest : and no modern fine 
gentleman, sure, can think the worse of any thing 
for its being disapproved by a priest in his sacer- 
dotal capacity. Should it be said in his defence, 
that he was a heathen, Mr. Dry den cuts off that 
plea -r- Priests of all. religions are the same. — It 
must be owned they are corrupted to the utmost, 
if they be fallen in their morals to so low a degree, 
that the first stone may be justly thrown at them 
by poets. 

V. 590. Limnius] Of the same import with 
Limnisius, called from the lake, 

V. 590, Crangasides ] From croaking. 
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IIow strange to sight! how wonderful to tell ! 
What troops have fallen by Meridarpax’ spear! 



What numbers numberless! afflicted sore ! 

Say what of arms or counsel you prepare ; 

What force can vyewith Meridarpax’ pow’r? * 
What slight effectual drive him trom the war? - 
If not from heav’u the Frogs assistance find. 

His fierce wide-wasting arm will quite destroy the 
kind. 610 

Pond* ring the deities in silence sat, 

Hard was the task the desp’rate field to win ; 

Nor prophet Phoebus open'd the debate. 

Nor sage Minerva ventur’d to begin. 

At length impatient Mars disclos’d his mind, 615 
Spoiler of cities, stain’d with human gore, 
Scarcely so loud three thousand warriois join’d, 

Or shout when fighting, or when wounded roar, 

V. 612. Hard was the task ] Neptune, in 11.13. 
supposes the assistance of Jupiter himself might 
be useless to the Trojans ; and no w r onder there- 
fore it might be ineffectual to have the succour of 
any inferior divinities. } 

V. 613. Nor prophet Phoebus] Apollo being no- 
thing but Destiny, ought not to side with either 
part before Jupiter declares himself. 

V. 614. Nor sage Minerva] It is agreeable also 
to the character of Wisdom to hear others speak 
first. 

V. 617. Scarcely so loud] This hyperbole, strong 
as it is, yet is not extravagant *. the voice is not 
human, but that of a deity ; and the comparison 
being taken from an army, renders it more natural 
with respect to the god of war. So Polyphemus, a 
mere mortal, shook the whole isle of Sicily wif i* 
his cries. 
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Thus from his brazen chest the niurd’ier spoke. 
Whilst rattling with his voice th’extcnded welkin 
shook. 

Beware, for gods by mortal arms may smart, 

And wounds, and pain, and shauie, have oft 
Juno and Pluto felt Alcides’ dart, [endur’d. 

Whom Paean’s healing med’cines hardly curd. 
Ot us and Ephialtes dar’d confine 625 

Ev’n me, lor thirteen moons in prison bound ; 
Till Hermes stole me thence, sly thief divine. 

Nor Jove had milder fa^e from Paiias found. 
Had not a giant timely succour giv’n, 

By men /Egaeon call’d, but Briareus in heav’n. 

What single god can stand th’ unequal shock ? 

From dangers past, immortals, learn to fear. 
Minerva’s self would sink beneath the stroke, 

And tinge with Ichor Meridarpax’ spear. 

V. 628. A 7 or Jove] Thetis brought up this sue* 
cour to Jupiter ; that is, the watry element taking 
its natural place, put an end to that combat ot the 
elements, which is signified by the w ars of the 
gods. 

V. 632. From dangers] Tuliy and Longinus say 
Homer makes mortals of his gods, not ot the infe- 
rior ones only. Pythagoras and Plato tax him 
with impiety on this account, in whose time the 
gods were reckon’d altogether as corporeal as in 
our poet's age. Bossu owns the learned men of 
antiquity, either out of pride, envy, or error, have 
gone upon wrong g rounds in a matter of the high- 
est importance, and deceived almost all mankind 
with deformed and dangerous figures, instead of 
necessary and solid truths. 

V. 634. And tinge with Ichor] Corporeal deities 
being subject to pains, is not inconsistent with 
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Heav’ns magazines must arm us for the charge; 

AH arms are needful to repel the foe ; 
Alcides’xhb, Minerva’s lance and targe. 

My sword, and Phoebe’s and Apollo’s bow. 
Saturnian Jove must lead us to the field, [shield* 
Arm’d with his vengeful bow, and Titan-quelling 

That goat-skin shield wherewith of old lie fought. 
When proud Enceladus his throne assail’d ; 
When giants leagu’d their promis’d empire sought. 
And first-born Titans had almost prevail’d : 

Such lightnings keen, as erst Typhoeus vast 645 
Sorely dismay’d, and wounded forc’d retire, 
When flames so thick the mighty thund’rer cast. 
That scarcely trom the wreck of, horrid fire f 
Olympus, summitted with snow, was sav’d, [pav’d. 
Scarce the superior lieav’n, abode of Gods, brass- 

Him Pallas answ’ring*, spake : Let all remain 
Herein their heav'nly seats reclin’d secure ; 
Without partaking, view the wounds and pain 
\Y hich mortal i rogs from mortal mice endure* 

true theology ; nay, Bossu assures us, even the 
adultery oi Mars and Venus contains a very moral 
Jesson : though how to reconcile this with what I 
have just vjuoted out ot him, I cannot comprehend, 
without the help ot some new allegory. 

V. 644. Jirst-born Titans ] If Homer held birth- 
right to be cnvine, ’tis piam it was on earth only. 
The Titan* were rebels because they were con* 
quereo ; but had they gained the victory, they 
, would have at least as much right to the sove» 
reignly ol heaven as ever Jupiter was possessed of. 
The poet was no iriend to passive obedience ; and 
the patrons ol resistance may prove their point 
most irrefragably out of his poem. 
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Bflt :if our sov’reign’s all -commanding will 655 
Is fix’d to save them from triumphant Mice, 
Launch he his thunder from yon neighbour hill. 

Or call to dreadful fight some high allies. 

Whose strength may turn the fortune of the day. 
If Jove’s high- thuna’ ring arm should fail to part 
the fray. 

She ended speech, and cloud* compelling Jove 
His three-fork’d thunder takes to part the figllt. 
With goat-skin shield descending from above. 
Swift, silent, black, and terrible as night. 

In sudden darkness either host he shrouds, 665 
Harsh thunders roll, and bluish lightnings blaze. 
Yet not for loudest peals or thickest clouds 
His course impetuous Meridarpax slays : 

Nor ceas’d the din of war, though all around 
Heav’n trembled from above, groan’d underneath 
the ground. 

As from a victim hull the sever’d meat 
To broil by Waiters on the coals is lain, 

Their eyes devour the food : they tasting yet ’ 
Impatient, turn the steak, and turn again: 

V. 665. In sudden darkness ] When the author 
has a mind to save any her<> in distress, he brings 
in some (iod to steal him away in a cloud: a con- 
duct imitated by almost all his commentators; 
who, when their favourite writer is in any danger, 
constantly raise a dust, that the poet may escape 
in the obscurity. 

V. 671. As from avxctim\ To judge rightly of 
comparisons, we are not to examine it the subjects 
from whence they are derived be great or little, 
noble ot familiar, but if the image produced be 
clear and lively. 
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So now with disappointed Jov^ it far’d, [flies. 

From thought to thought, from place to place he 
His bolt he trusts not, nor ethereal guard, 

For barrier to the Frogs, his high allies 
He calls: sight more prodigious ne’er was shewn 
On earth, that bears all fruits, or sea producing 
none. 680 

Dreadful allies! what once their gripe possest, , 
So fast they grasp’d with cruel -rending claws. 

It easier seem’d a bone by force to wrest 
From hell-born Cerberus’ devouring jaws, 

Each champion’s mouth, or what tor mouth appears. 
Yawns dismal, discontinuous, darksome, wide, 
Wond’rously fenc’d with sharply- grinding sheers. 
Whose edges meeting temper’d mail divide, 
With seeming double heads the monsters threat, 
Like. Amphisboena’s dire in Alric’s noon-day heat* 

Hands had they none, yet what supply’d the place, 
Unnuinbci’d arms ; scarce Biiareus had mpie : 

V. 677. His bolt ] Homer’s allegory is not to be 
accounted for without a deep insight into the 
Egyptian and hieroglyphical learning : though his 
best translator affirms he probably used old tradi- 
tions as embellishments of poetry only, neither 
taking care to explain them to the reader, nor per- 
haps diving into their mystic meanings himself. 
Yet the best critic upon him says, these tales, 
unless taken allegorically, are entirely atheistical, 
and contrary to decency. A celebrated author 
blames Spencer for making his moral too obvious, 
a fault which the most malignant carper can never 
charge Homer with: afar greater genius is requi- 
site to understand his fables, than open morality 
has need of. It requires much stronger teeth to 

crack the shell than to eat the kernel. 
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Which mother Nature clad in jetty case. 

For tender skin with armour plated o’er. 

Fixt in their breasts their round black eye-balls 
. stood, [barr’d; 

1 heir chest with rows of bone were strongly 
Their backs like malleable anvils shewed, 

Extended broad, smooth, solid, shining, hard ; 
Sure-proof, nor firmer hardness could they*take, 
Th°* times dipt in Styx, inviolable lake. 7(H) 

Fit instruments of Jove’s avenging ire, 

Allies lor Gods, tho’ made of earthly mould, 

Not triple-form’d Chimaera half so dire, 

Whom brave Bellerophon subdued of old. 
Oblique, untoward, awkward did they crawl 705 
Insidious, whither tending hard to say: 

Nil m’ rous their legs and thighs, distorted all, 
Their shells well jointed to their wills gave wav. 
Such hinges fine not Vulcan’s self could blame, " * 
Nay, \ u lean’s self from these his armour learnt to 
frame. q 

Fortli from the waves their horrid march they take, 
By man cali d Crabs; o erpower’d the Mice are 
kill’d 

W ho guard the passes issuing from the lake, 

^ And Jove’s imperial purpose is fulfill'd. 

No mortal strength their crusted limbs could harm, 
Or penetrate dame Nature’s panoply • 

V. 702. Allies] At least as capable of assisting 
him against the Mice, as Briareus to protect hint 
against the Gods. 

V- 703. triple-form V/] Chimera was feigned to 
have the head of a lion, the body of a goat, and 
the tail of a dragon, because a mountain so called 
had lions at the top, goats in the middle, and ser- 
pents at the bottom ; though some of the ancients 
thought it no fiction. K 
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So now with disappointed Jov^ it far’d, [flies# 
From thought to thought, from place to place he 
His bolt lie trusts not, nor ethereal guard, 

For barrier to the Frogs, his high allies 
He calls : sight more prodigious ne’er was shewn 
On earth, that bears all fruits, or sea producing 
none. 68^ 

Dreadful allies ! what once their gripe possest, , 
So fast they grasp’d with cruel -rending claws. 

It easier seem’d a bone by force to wrest 
From hell-born Cerberus’ devouring jaws. 

Each champion’s mouth, or w hat lor mouth appears. 
Yawns dismal, discontinuous, darksome, wide, 
Wond’rously fenc’d with sharply- grinding sheers. 
Whose edges meeting temper’d mail divide, 
With seeming double heads the monsters threat, 
Like Amphisboena’s dire in Airic’s noon-day heat. 

Hands had they none, yet what supply’d the place, 
Unnumber’d arms ; scarce Biiareus had mpie : 

V. 677. His 6o/t] Homer’s allegory is not to be 
accounted for without a deep insight into the 
Egyptian and hieroglyphical learning : though his 
best translator affirms he probably used old tradi- 
tions as embellishments of poetry only, neither 
taking care to explain them to the reader, nor per- 
haps diving into their mystic meanings himself. 
Yet the best critic upon him says, these tales, 
unless taken allegorically, are entirely atheistical, 
and contrary to decency. A celebrated author 
blames Spencer for making his moral too obvious, 
a fault which the most malignant carper can never 
charge Homer with: afar greater genius is requi- 
site to understand his fables, than open morality 
lias need of. It requires much stronger teeth to 
crack the shell than to eat the kernel. 
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Which mother Nature clad in jetty case, 

. tenc * er skin with armour plated o’er. 

Fixt in their breasts their round black eye-balls 
stood, [barr’d; 

Their chest with rows of bone were strongly 
Their backs like malleable anvils shew’d. 

Extended broad, smooth, solid, shining, hard ; 
Sure-proof, nor firmer hardness could they°take, * 
1 ho’ nine times dipt in Styx, inviolable lake. 700 

Fit inst ruments of Jove’s avenging ire, 

Allies for Gods, tho’ made of earthly mould. 

Not triple-form’d Chimaera half so dire, 

Whom brave Bellerophon subdued of old. 
Oblique, untoward, awkward did they crawl 705 
Insidious, whither tending hard to say : 

Num’ rous their legs and thighs, distorted all, 
Their shells well jointed to their wills gave wav. 
Such hinges fine not Vulcan’s self could blame, " * 
Nay, \ u lean’s self from these his armour learnt to 
frame. 7 3 0 

Forth from the w aves their horrid march they take. 
By man call’d Crabs: o’erpower’d the Mice are 
kill’d 

Who guard the passes issuing from the lake, 

And Jove’s imperial purpose isfullili'd. 

No mortal strength their crusted limbs could harm, 
Or penetrate dame Nature’s panoply; 

V. 702. At least as capable of assisting 

him against the Mice, as Briareus to protect him 
against the Gods. 

V. 70.‘3. triple form'd J Chimcera w r as feigned to 
have the head ot a lion, the body of a goat, and 
the tail of a dragon, because a mountain so called 
had lions at the top, goats in the middle, and ser- 
pents at the bottom : though some of the ancients 
thought it no fiction. K 
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The Mice in vain around the monsters swarm. 
Sawn clean asunder by their sheers they die. 
Which snapt their brittle spears, and crasht their 
mails, [gii»g tails. 

And cropt their forward heads, and lopt their d rag* 

Not monstrous foes, the king of Mice exclaim’d, 
Buts Gods averse I fear, and hostile Jove ; 

Tho* Gods immortal might retire unblanr’d. 

Should foes like these their heav’nly valour prove. 
To whom with winged answer soon rejoin’d 7 25 

Young Meridarpax, Gods submit to fate; 
Aright, O king, according to my mind 

Advis’d, retreat we. These retiring, straight 
Their trembling hostfled headlong wing’d with tear. 
Last Meridarpax stalk’d, and sullen clos’d the rear. 

As when a sluggish ass in corn is lound, 

Whose hack has num’rous staves already broke. 
He now, with troops of boys encompast round. 
Impenetrably dull receives the stroke : 

Teaz’d, but not hurt, he stands their utmost spite. 
Nor blows nor shouts can urge him to return : 
Weak are their cries, and childish is their might, 
Serene he pastures on the bladedcorn: 

At length, and scarce at length, lie deigns to yield, 
Driv’n sated with repast slow tooting from the held. 













Y. 721. Not monstrous] It becomes not a hero to 
fear any thing but the Gods; the old Mouse first 
advises a retreat, and then the young one com- 
plies, as Diomede did with the counsel of Nestor. 

V. 731. A sluggish ass] An ass was not always 
such a fool of a beast as he is now ; tor other ani- 
mals as well as men degenerate : however, if it 
might be thought too Iowa comparison for a man, 
it is not for a mouse. 



The Muses knowing all things, list not shew 
J he wailings for the dead and fun'ral rites ; 

To blameless Ethiopians must they go, 

lo feast with Jove for twelve succeeding nights, 
Therefore abrupt thus end they — Let suffice °745 
The Gods august assembly to relute. 

Heroic Frogs and demigods of Mice, 

Troxartes’ vengeance, and Pelides* fate. 

Hosts routed, lakes of gore, and hillsof slain. 

An Iliad, work divine ! rais'd fromv day's campaign . 

V. 7 43. To blameless Ethiopians'] The Gods are 
represented as feasting in Ethiopia before the 
scenes of war are opened in the Iliad, and return 
thither ut the close. Ihe Ethiopians are said to 
be inventers of pomps, sacrifices, and other ho- 
nours paid to the Gods. Macrobius tells us, Jupi- 
ter means the Sun, and the number twelve denotes 
the twelve signs, 

\ . 750. An Iliad] Homer’s Iliad does not take 
up fifty days; so that it was but a strange compli- 
ment to a great general, to say he had furnished 
matter for an Iliad in one campaign or half year. 

Ibid, work divine /] Madam Dacier seems to 
have almost as much regard for Homer as the Bible, 
as though she were willing they should stand or 
fall together ; and with wit equal to her piety, she 
proves the poet blameless by texts of Scripture. 

^ o could. go beyond this, except the fancy 
of our countryman, who held Homer and Solomon 
to be the same person. 

I think it proper at mv taking leave of my 
reader to acquaint him, there is a general moral 
runs through this whole work; which I will not 
suppose him so ignorant as not to discern. * i is of 
a quite different nature from the above-mentioned 
allegories ; to which sort of beauties may be ap- 
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plied, with the alteration of new into old , that 
celebrated couplet — 

This ne,v way of wit does so surprize, 

Men lose their wits in wond’ring where it lies # 



Neck or Nothing : 

A CONSOLATORY LETTER 

FROM 

Mr. Dunton to Mr. C — 11, 

On his being tossed in a Blanket, &c. in the year 

1716. 



Id cogito quod res est, quando eum qvastum occe- 
peris, 

Accipiunda et inussitanda injuria adolescent lutn est* 



Truth is truest poesy. 



Ter. 

COW LEV. 



L O ! I, that erst the glory spread 

Of worthies, who for Monmouth bled. 
In letters black, and letters red; 

To thee, dear Mun, condolence write, 

A suti’rer from the Jacobite : 

For just as they were martyrs, so 
A glorious confessor art thou : 

Use should this matchless pen of mine 
Vouchsafe thee not a single line \ 

Fsor wave its politics for this. 

Its dark and deep discoveries ; 

!Nor lor a moment should iorbear 
To charge the taction in the rear. 

Could none 'of thy poetic band 
Oi mercenary wits at hand 
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Foretell, or ward the coming blow. 

From garret high, or cellar low? 

Or else at least in verse bemoan 
Their lord, in double sense cast down ? 
Or wast thou warn’d, and could’st believe 
r Ihat habit fitted to deceive, 

1 hat corner’d cap, and hanging sleeve? 
What Protestant of sober wits 
Would trust folks drest like Jesuits ? 

And could’st thou, Mun, be such a sot 
As not to smell a powder-plot ? 

And looking nine ways could’st not spy 
W hat might be seen with half an eye? 

What planet rul’d that luckless day. 
When thou, by traitors call’d away. 

Thy hasty hapless course did’st steer 
To tatal dogging Westminster ? 

For hat and gloves you call’d in haste, 
And down to execution past. 

Small need of hat and gloves, I trow; 
Thou might’st have lett thy breeches too! 
Perhaps thy soul, to gain inclin’d. 

Did gratis copies think to find; 

Or else, mistaken hopes! expected 
To have at least the press corrected. 
Correction they designing were 
More diriicult, but better far ; 

Though whatsoe’er the knaves intended, 

1 hou’rt but corrected, not amended. 

Kj! let it ne’er by man be said. 

The pirate’s frighted irom his trade : 
r i ho’ vengeful birch should flay his thighs, 
Tho’ toss’J from blankets he should rise. 
Or stand fast nail’d to pillories. 

To see thee smart loi copy-stealing. 

My bowels yearn with fellow-feeling. 
Have I alone oblig’d the press 
With fifteen hundred treatises. 
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I Printers and stationers undone, 

A plagiary in ev’ry one ? 

Yet always luckily have sped, 

!Nor suffer’d in my tail or head. 

My shoulders oft have ak’cl, Vis true. 
Misfortune frequent with us two l 
Law claims from thieves and pampleteers. 
Stripes on the back, and pain of ears ; 
And cudgels too a pow’r derive 
Around our sides executive : 

A pow’r though not by statute lent. 

Yet justify ’d by precedent. 

But law or custom does not give 
Such tyrannous prerogative, 

To turn thy brains, and then extend 
Their fury to the nether end. 

Inhuman punishment, inflicted 
By stripling Tories, rogues addicted 
To arbitrary constitution ; 

’Twas Rome! ’twas downright persecution! 
I sweat to think of thy condition 
Before that barb’rous inquisition. 

Lo ! wide-extended by the crowd. 

The blanket, dreadful as a shroud. 

Yawns terrible, for thee, poor Mun, 

To stretch, but not to sleep upon. 

Glad would’st thou give thy copies now, 
And all thy golden hopes forego ; 

Some favour from their hands to win. 

And ’scape but once with a whole skin ; 
Yet vain, alas! is thy repentance, 

For neck or nothing is thy sentence. 

How dost thou lessen to the sight. 

With more than a poetic flight ? 

I ken thee dancing high in air. 

With limbs alert, and quiv’ring there : 

So, whizz’d from stick, I’ve seen to rise 
A frog sent sprawling to the skies, 
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By naughty boys, on sport intent. 

Caught straggling from its element. 

This scene some graver shall invite 
To stamp thy iorm tit black and white $ 
Haply in tuiure times to grace 
Some evcr-open frontispiece ; 

With mouldy veteran authors stale. 

Sustain’d by packthread and a rail ; 

Where Crouch, sweet story-teller, keeps. 
And Bunyan, happy dreamer, sleeps : 

Near him perchance aerial thou 
Aloft shalt thy proportion shew ; 

For ever, carv’d on wooden plate, 

Shalt hang i’ th* air like Mahomet. 

VVhate’er thine effigy might do. 

Thy person could not hover so. 

Happy at Westminster for thee, 

Could’st thou have hung by geometry ; 

But ah ! the higher mortals soar, 

So Fate ordains, they fall the lower ; 

With swifter rapidness down-hasting. 

For nothing violent is lasting, 

With greater force thy forehead came 
Than engine, or than balt’ring-ram \ 

^or blanket’s interposing wool 
Could save the pavement or the scull. 

1 his sure might seem enough for once, ohl 
This tossing up, and tumbling down soj 
And well thy stomach might incline 
To spue without emetic wine : 

Their rage goes farther, and applies 
More fundamental injuries. 

Like truant, tioomd the lash to feel, 
Thou’rt drajg’d, full sore against thy will. 
To school to surfer more and worse, 

Fio wonder if you hang an arse. 

As thy posteriors couici foresee 
Their near-approaching destiny. 
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The school, the direful place of fate, 

Opes her inhospitable gate, 

W hich ne’er had yet such rigour seen, 

No 1 not from Busby’s discipline. 

And first of all, the cruel rabble 
Conduct thee trembling to a table ; 

Thy wriggling corpse across they spread. 
Two guard the heels, and two the head : 

The rest around, a threat’ning band, \ 
With each his fasces in his hand. 

Dreadful as Homan lictors stand. 

So oft a four-legg’d cur I’ve known. 

By hind legs and by fore kept down 
To be dissected, while physician 
Stands o’er with weapon of incision. 

The scene they order to disclose ; 

“ Strip, pull his breeches o’er his hose; 

4< Nay, farther, make the coast yet clearer, 
u Tho’ near the shirt, the skin is nearer.” 

So said, so done, they soon uncase 
Thy only penetrable lace, 

The breech, the seat of bashfulness: 

As hence we gather, by its caring 
So very rarely for appearing ; 

Not oft its pretty self revealing, 

Devoid of sight, tho’ not of feeling : 

And now upon thy rump they score thee. 
And pink thy fleshy cushions for thee. 

Come, hold him lair, we’ll make him know 
W hat ’tis to deal with scholars — Oh ! 

Quoth Edmund. — Now, without disguise. 
Confess, quoth they, thy rogueries. 

What makes you keep in garret high 
. Boor bards ty’d up to poetry? 

I’m forc’d to load them with a clog 
To make them study. — Here’s a rogue 
Affronts the school ; we’ll make thee rue it ; 
• — Indeed 1 never meant to do it ! 
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No ? didst thou not th’ Oration print 
Imperfect, with false Latin in’t? 

S O pardon ! — No, sir, have a care. 

False Latin’s never pardon’d here ! 

Indeed I’ll ne’er do so again, 

Pray handle me like gentlemen. — 

11 Yes, that we will, sir, never fear ;t, 

Your betters have been forc’d to bear it. 

Thus shaking the tyrannic rod, 

Insulting thy backside they stood. 

And with a lash, as is their fashion. 

Finish'd each smart expostulation. 

Thu’ all that can by man be said 

! Can ue’er beat sense into thy head. 

Yet sure this method cannot fail 
Quick to convey it to thy tail : 

As when a purge, that’s upward ta’en. 

Scours not the stubborn bowels clean. 

More surely operating clyster 
At t’ other end they administer. 

I Westminster so much should hate. 

Had f been jerk’d like thee thereat, 

I’m sure I should not care at all 
To come so near it as the Hall. 

Hast thou not oft enough in court 
Appear’d, and often smarted for’t? 

And dost thou not, with many a brand, 
Recorded for a pirate stand? 

Glad that a fine could pay th’ arrears. 

And clear the mortgage of thine ears ? 

Then what relief dost hope to draw 
From that which still condemns thee. Law? 
And if from Law no help there be, 

I’m sure there’s none from Equity: 

Lay hand on heart, and timely think, 

The more thou stirr’st,the more thou’lt stinks 
Ami tho’it sorely galls thee, yet 
Well as thou canst, sit down with it; 
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And since to rage will do no good, 

Pull in thy horns, and kiss the rod ; 

And while thou canst, retreat, for fear 
They fall once more upon thy rear. 

Tho”tis vexatious, Mun, I grant. 

To hear the passing truants taunt, 

And ask thee at thy shop, in jeer. 

Which is the way to Westminster ? 

Oh! how th’ unlucky urchins laugh’d. 

To think they’d maul’d thee lore and aft: 
’Tis such a sensible affront, 

Why Pope will write an epic on’t! 

Bernard will chuckle at thy moan. 

And all the booksellers in tow n, 

From Tonson down to Boddington : 
Fleet-street and Temple-bar around. 

The Strand and Iloiborn, this shall sound ; 
For ever this shall grate thine ear. 

Which is the way to Westminster? 



A Pindaric Ode 

TO THE 

RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF OXFORD } 

os 

The Marriage of the Lady Margaret Harley with 
His Grace the Duke of Portland . 



A • 

H YMNS, ye Regents of the lyre. 
Pouring plenteous’y along, 
Nuptial Friendship’s hallow’d tire 
Claims the torrent of my song. 
Hither wing ye from your sky 
Spotless Faith and Piety. 
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ii. 

Say, if your heav’n its morn displays 
Less beauteous here below 
Than when the sun first spread its rajs 
Five thousand years ago ? 

Let those who hate the cheerful light 
To darksome craves descend, 

V_’ 

And all who sacred Marriage slight. 
And lawless Lust defend, 

. Instant from Mankind remove; 
None should live that never love. 

in. 

Pernicious fable old 
Unfixes Nature’s bounds ; 

Love reigns the same in all we’re told. 
If man or beast it wounds* 

The Latin bard adorns the shame 
Of mad Pasiphae’s hateful name. 

And gilds what he should hide; 

In fields of sorrow sets to view 
The monstrous false, and faithful true, 
And ranges wives that husbands slew 
With wives that for them died. 

i. 

Truth superior drives away 
Thinly wove poetic lies ; 

Bids well-grounded passion stay. 
Deathless constancy supplies: 
Truth makes wedlock happy prove, 
Truth is duty and is love. 

II. 

When love exerts its genuine pow’r. 
Deduc’d from Virtue’s spring ; 
When parents’ blessing, richest dow’r. 
Prevents a future sling ; 

When mutual mist and mutual vows 
Put all reserve to flight, 
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The bliss our mortal state allows 
Attains its utmost height ; 

Bliss the virtuous and the chaste 
Only give and only taste. 

1 1 T. 

When Anna grac’d the throne. 

To Britain justly dear. 

She found that nuptial love alone 
Could toils of greatness cheer : 

A faithful consort’s friendly breast 
Could lull imperial cares to rest. 

And spotless pleasure yield : 
Pleasure she might have sought in vain 
From martial glories ot her reign. 

From Calpe or Ramillia’s plain. 

Or Blenheim’s well-lought field. 

i. 

Chance, the atheist and the fool 
Call absurdly to their aid ; 

Wisdom always acts by rule : 

Who by chance is happy made ? 
Youth and Wisdom join’d presage 
Love triumphant over age. 

ii. 

Blest in their love, may Portland’s eyes 
Ne’er weep their otf’spring gone ; 
Much less may just and bitter sighs 
Bewail a living son. 

No! let them view will) dear delight 
Their blossoms’ op’ning prime. 
Matur’d to virtue’s perfect height 
By culture and by time : 

Well rewarded for their cares. 

Fully answer'd in their pray ’rs* 

hi. 

Each virtue of their line 
Reviv’d again* be known \ 
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Nor let th’ immortal lustre shine 
In memorv alone : 

Let heirs from their distinguish’d blood, 
Prosp’rous and healthy, wise and good. 
Through ev’ry age arise ; 

Till seasons leave the circling years, 

Till luav’n dissolve its radiant spheres, 
r lill Harley's honour disappears. 

And Anna’s glory dies. 



From a Hint in the Minor Poets. 

N O ! not for those of women born. 

Not so unlike the die is cast ; 

For, after all our vaunt and scorn, 

How very small the odds at last ! 

Him, rais’d to Fortune’s utmost top 
With him beneath her feet compare; 
And one has nothing more to hope. 

And one has nothing more to fear. 



AN ODE 

TO 

JAMES OGLETHORPE, Esq. 
written soon after 

The Death of the Lady Oglethorpe, his Mother . 



N O! not thro* envious Time’s continu’d course 
Not ev’ry age degenerates from the past ; 
Whether for toils of war and rugged force. 

Or arts, whose fair memorials ever last. 

Tho’ twice the strength in Diomede appear, 

That heroes’ nerves, when Ilomer liv’d, could 
show ; 

Tho* Turnus hurl’d arock, halfdeadwith fear. 
Which twelve selected Homans could not throw : 
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Tho’ blind Maeonides unmatch’d displays 

His fire, and Pindarsearce till Cowley known ; 

Tho’ ancient pyramids and temples raise, 

And Grecians wake to life the breathing stone. 

When wild Octavius, in Augustus lost. 

Blest his Italians with a golden reign, 

What worthies rise, their country’s happy boast. 
The dignity of Nature to maintain ! 

The soul’s whole vigour Caesar’s smiles forth call. 
And glorious genii round his empire sprung; 

Vitruvius nobly plan’d the pillar’d wall, 

And with immortal grandeur Maro sung. 

Again Hesperia rises to renown, 

And l yber’s sons again bright honour share, 

W hen Leo bounteous wore the triple crown, 

A better sov’reign than a prelate far. 

Then Raphael’s all-creating art appear’d. 

Rival to Nature, and shall live as long: 

Then from her trance old Poesy uprear’d. 

Inspir’d her Vida with a Christian song. 

Nor wants illustrious names my country dear. 
Where pious Anne and learn’d Eliza reign’d. 

Lo! Tudors and Plantagenets appear. 

And Charles the martyr consecrates the land. 

In Stuart’s age what merit claims the lyre, 

YY hile hulcyonyears with cloudless splendor run? 

See ! Jones’s piles immortalize the sire ; 

Hark! siren Dryden waibles to the son. 

What heroines attend Britannia’s throne. 

Thy pencil’s pride, Yandike, or Lely thine? 

Nor Og let ho u pe w ith meanest lustre shone. 
But asks the loitiest and the strongest line. 

Augustan court, when Oglethorpe was there. 
Scene oi the brightest wits, and brightest eyes! 
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( Among the fairest not disown'd for fair. 

Among the wisest ever own’d as wise, 

Iler constant soul, unwarp’d by sunny rays. 
Convey’d no poison to her prince’s ear; 

But truths, while faction stamps, and cringers gaze. 
She only dar’d to speak, and he to hear, 

, JVIong many faithless, strictly faithful found, 

I ’Mong many daily wav’ring, still the same : 

Prudent to choose, and wise to keep her ground. 
Nor brib’d, nor soo:h’d, nor frighted from her aim. 

Heav’u’s rod afflictive prov’d her virtue’s pow’r. 

In storms as well as calms too quickly tryM ; 
Sleepless she guards hersov’reign’s dying hour. 
Nor starts a moment from his honour’d side. 

Charles to no saint his dying soul commends. 

Nor owns conversion to the papal sway ; 

No Romish priest, no Huddleston attends. 

With useless unction, his expiring clay. 

! >Twas this unfault’ring, unappall’d she spoke. 

When ideot Jesuits spurr’d with headlong reign. 
But when weak rulers press their iron yoke. 

Sure way to lose is meriting to gain. 

Thrown from her place, from royal favour thrown, 
A fall more grievous to a gen’rous mind. 

This truth, tho’ grating, she persists to own. 

And mocks the vi’Ience of the adverse wind. 

When o’er her master’s head the clouds grew black. 
And prosp’rous William reach’d his happy port. 
When summer flies by swarms their lord forsake. 
She joins uncour ly to the ial ing court. 

Can public good on private guilt rely ? 

Can worst ingratitude fiom conscience spring? 
Then well paid vet’rans from their chief may fly. 
And pension’d iav’rites may desert their king. 
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Not wise Nassau her stubborn duty charm’d. 

Not ail bis mighty spirit hers cont roll'd ; 

She scorns his anger, tho' with legions arm’d, 
llejects his bounty, and derides his gold. 

Fit consort for her spouse! whose faith unfeign’d 
While Monmouth sleeps, his sword undaunted 
draws, 

When Bothwell-bridge rebellious Scots maintain’d 
With clerks and captains worthy of their cause. 

Admir’d and courted by the stronger side, 

To danger proof, his spotless honour blaz’d ; 

Condemn’d by fools, by sycophants decry ’d, 
Rever’d by Wiiiiam, and by Mary prais'd. 

And thou, their heir, with undiminish’d fame 
Transmit hereditary glory down ; 

Let public good thine utmost ardour claim. 

Careless of coxcombs’ fleer and villains’ frown. 

Drag out foul tyrants to th’ astonish’d light, 

Where human devils chain’d their captives hold j 

For legal liberties unwearied fight, 

Nor leave a gyve unbroken, tho’ of gold. 

In distant climes a safe asylum give. 

Where friendless want, not criminals, may run j 

Where faith divine and virtue may revive. 

And flourish kindly in another sun. 

Whether from barb’rous tortures, mercy stil’d. 
And Jesuits’ cruelties, they take their way ; 

Or fly, by lawless civil pow’r exil’d, 

Or starve by statesmen’s ministerial sway. 

Unchanging truth thy parents both demand. 

And courage nothing mortal can control : 

Like them in life, like them too iearless stand 
In the last conflict ot the parting soul. 

The duteous son what piercing sorrows wound. 
When dying pangs a mother’s breast assail 1 
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In senates, as in camps, intrepid found, 

Then the heart trembles, and the spirits fail! 

Fast by her side behold him anxious laid. 

To see the dearest life on earth expire ; 

Of filial love the last hard office paid — 

Thou, Pope, thro’ sympathy assume the lyre. 



AN EPITAPH. 

A CLERGYMAN his labours ends, 

jT\. And weary sleeps at rest below ; 

Who, tho* his fortune found not friends. 
In person hardly knew a foe. 

Minding no business but his own, 

For party never loud to strive ; 

His flock not only mourn him gone, 
Butev’n lov’d him when alive. 

A conscience clean his forehead cheer’d. 
Unsour’d by poverty was he ; 

And always prais’d — tho’ not preferr’d. 
By ev’ry prelate in the see. 

But good men view with small regard 
The treatment here on earth they find ; 

Secure in heav’n to meet reward 

From the great Bishop of Mankind. 



ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND , 

A Dissenter from the Church of England. 

A woman thatfeareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

O TH0U, releas’d from fears and perils now. 
From pain and tumult of the life below'. 

This little tribute to thy dust I pay ; 

Few tears, but friendly, suit a Christian lay'', 
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From him, who ne’er design’d a friend as jet. 
Alive or dead, to hatter or forget. 

But fairest truth will now no blushes raise, 

She runs no danger from the highest praise. 

Open and free, honest in word and thought. 
She shunn’d no questions, nor disguises sought ; 
>u oily flattery on her language hung, 

The heart flow’d genuine from the artless tongue ; 
Tor truth in unambiguous speech delights, 

Ar.d hates the ever-cautious hypocrites : 

YY retches of ev’ry glimpse of day airaid, 

Souls under cloaks, and minds in masquerade. 
True Lord and God her Saviour she believ’d. 

Nor shews of charity her faith deceiv’d ; 

Supreme with God, eternal and alone. 

The Son coeval on his Father’s throne. 

Spoke at his will this universal all. 

Call’d us from nought, and rais’d us from our fall ; 
She knew belief and practice well agreed. 

Nor to observe commandments lost her creed. 
For branches never bear without a root ; 

Who tears the vine up to secure the fruit ? 

l ho’ vice with unconcern she could not see. 
Yet unaffected shew’d her piety ; 

Not cast in furious Pharisaic mould 
The puritan c Shibboleth of old ; 

That seem’d all mirth as sin to disavow. 

No formal frowning sunk her ev’n brow. 

As it each look display’d its owner’s tale. 

And all that smil’d were seal’d for reprobate; 

As awkward sourness were a sign ot grace, 

And sure election blest an ugly face : 

As if hell-tire were always plac’d in view, 
Ordain’d for all men, but the gloomy few. 

Her zeal began at heav’n, but did not end ; 
True to her spouse, her kindred, and her friend } 
Faithtu! and tender in relations ties, 

Cordial to help, and prudent to advise. 
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Her worth domestic let her consort tell. 

So long who ’joy'd it, and who prov’d so well. 

No sl y reserve or loud debate was there, 

Nor sullen negligence of houshold care ; 

No niggard murmurs, or profuse expence, 

But cheerful thrift, and easy diligence: 

No sep’rate purse her private sum did hold. 

By secret pili’ring from the market gold : 

No bounty flow’d unknowing to her spouse. 

The Meeting never robb’d the counting-house : 
Always to want without injustice kind, 

Doubling each alms-deed when the husband join’d; 
No sordid lucre anxious to procure, 

By grinding bargains wit ii the helpless poor: 

A gain few traders wish, she strove to reap, 

From buying dearly, and from selling cheap; 
Gain, where unfailing int’rest shall be giv’n. 

Since no directors sink the fund of heav’n. 

To cheer the wretch she wav’d all female pride. 
And oft her own convenience iaid aside ; 

N or silks nor ornaments alone would spare. 

To feed the hungry, and to clothe the bare. 

Her zeal for church and country might appear 
Sometimes mistaken, never insincere: 

Our growing crimes with terror late she saw. 

Lest public guilt should public judgment draw ; 
Lest God, so long provok’d, in vengetul hour 
Should grant us to the hands ot wicked p w’r. 

Our laws, our liberties, ourtaith to sell, 

By universal bribes ensuring hell. 

Siie tears not now the tempest wnistlingloud, 
Northuuder gatirring in tlie low-hung cloud. 

But rests secure from dangers and from dread. 
Where unbelief dare never lift its head ; 

W 7 liere none the sacred Gospel dare disown, 
Norfav’rite Clarke the Sonot God dethrone; 
Where none esteem the paltry dirt of gold. 

And truth no longer can be bought or sold. 
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Oh! had the Saviour me so highly grac’d. 

Me, tho’ unworthy, at his altars plac’d, [hold, 
T’ have loos’d the charms that long her soul did 
And gain’d the candid wand’rerto his fold! 

With triumph had I seen her then expire. 

Secure of some degrees in glory higher* 

Now the true Church in purity she owns, 

N or starts at bishop-angels on their thrones ; 

The one communion void of fault descries. 

The film for ever vanish’d from her eyes : 

Now after death at least a convert made, 

Too good for those with whom on earth she stray’d. 
Her teacher’s self, as touch’d with inward shame. 
Avoids the mention of her slighted fame ; 

To her no incense, no applause is giv’n, 

Too much a saint on earth to reign in heav’n : 
Bradshaw and lreton had their heav’n possest. 
Enthron’d in Baxter’s Everlasting Rest. 

Amazing saintship! This perhaps you knew. 

And wisely, teacher, from the subject flew : 

Your place befits not characters so lair ; 

Her faith, her zeal, her piety forbear ; 

Her best memorial is — your silence there. 

ON SOME BLASPHEMOUS DISCOURSES 
ON OUR SAVIOUR'S MIRACLES. 

H AIL, Christian prelates, for your Master’s 
name 

Expos’d by fool born jest to grinning shame l 
Hail, fathers! to be envy ’d, not deplor’d, 

Who share the treatment destin’d to your Lord, 
What time his mortal race on earth began, 

When first the Son of God was Son of Man! 

Behold from night the great Accuser rise. 
Retouching old, and coining modern lies; 

No slander unessay’d, no path untrod, 

To blast the glories of incarnate God ! 
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ff An open enemy to Moses’ laws ; 

" A secret patron of Samaria’s cause ; 
u W ho dat’d at Levj’s race his curses send, 

“ The sot’s companion and the sinner’s friend ; 

“ Who purpos’d Sioifs temple too’erthrow, 

“ Traitor to Caesar, and to God a foe ; 

“ Who wonders wrought by force of magic spell, 
“ Possest with demons, and in league with hell.” 
Ilemains there ought, ye pow’rs ot darkness, yet? 
Yes ; make your ancient blasphemies complete — • 
** The sacred leaves no prophecies contain, 

“ No miracles, to prove Messiah’s reign.” 

To this each sacred leaf aloud replies. 

Nor need we trust our reason, but our eyes. 

’Tis urg’d, his mightiest wonders never shew’d 
** Our Saviour Nature’s Lord, and real God.” 
Whose word commanded earth, and sea, and air. 
Bid gloomy demons to their hell repair, 

Spoke all diseases into health and bloom. 

And call’d the mould’ring carcase from the tornbj 
O’er tyrant Death exerted godlike sway, 

And op’d the portals of eternal day. 

Here nobler mysteries a sage descries, 

“ The letter false or trivial in his eyes.” 

Suppose in ev’ry act were understood 
Some future, mystic, and subiimer good ; 

Yet who the letter into air refines, 

Destroys at once the substance and the signs, 

W ill find the truth is with the figure fiown, 
Because by nothing, nothing is foreshewn ; 

Else lunatics might deep divines commence. 

And downright nonsense be the type ot sei se* 
What w ilder dream did ever madman sviz-> , 

Than — “ Symbols all are mere non-entities” ? 
This Sion hill fast by the roots will tear. 

And scatter Sinai’s mountain into air; 

No David ever reign’d on Judah’s throne* 

For David shadow’d his diviner Son. 




So lair, so glorious light’s material ray, 

That heav’n is liken’d to a cloudless day : 
Embodied souls require some outward sign. 

To represent and image things divine. 

All objects must we therefore subtilize ? 

And raze the face of Natme from our eyes? 
Dispute is over, the creation gone, 

In noon-day splendour we behold no sun. 

Thus, fast as Pow’r almighty can create. 

May Frenzy with a nod annihilate. 

No marks of foul imposture then were known. 

The cures were public, to a nation shewn: 

And who, the facts expos’d to ev’ry eye, 

If false could credit, or if true deny ? 

While thousands liv’d, by miracle restor’d. 

Heal’d by a touch, a shadow, or a word ! 

Denial then had shocking prov’d and vain j 
But now the serpent tries another train, 

To turns and doubts and circumstances flies, 

And groundless, endless may -he’s multiplies. 

Now ev’ry idle question dark appears, 

Obscure by shade of seventeen-hundred years, 
Which then each ignorant and child must know, 
And ev’ry friend resolve, and ev’ry foe. 

No trace of possible deceit was there: 

Would those who spilt his blood his honour spare? 
When prejudice and int’rest urg’d his fate, 

And superstition edg’d their keenest hate, 

When ev’ry footstep was beset with spies, 

And restless Envy watch’d with all her eyes; 
When Jewish priests with Herod’s courtiers join’d. 
And pow’r, and craft, and earth, and hell combin'd. 
Speak, Caiphas. thy prophecy be shewn, 

He died for Israel’s sake, and not his own ! 

Pilate arise ! his righteous caus^ maintain. 

And clear the injur’d innocent again. 

Truth fixt, eternal stand , and can defy 
Time’s rolling course to turn it to a lie. 
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Mast ev’ry age the once-heard cause recall. 
Replacing Jesus in the Judgment-hall ; 

Cite living witnesses anew to plead. 

And raise from dust the long-sepulchred dead ? 
r lhat fools undue conviction may receive, 

And those who reason slight may sense believe. 
Those, who the test of former ages scorn, 

(For men were ideotsall till they were born) 
Whose strength of argument in this we view, 

9 Tis so long since , perhaps it is not true . 

Ye worthies, in the book of life enroll’d, 

Who nobly fill’d the bishops thrones of old ! 

Ye priests, on second thrones, who, true to God, 
By tortures and by death your priestcraft skew’d; 
\e flocks, disdaining from the fold to stray, 

Still following where your pastors led the way. 
Whose works thro’ length of yearstransmitted come 
Escap’d from Gothic waste, and papal Rome, 
Justly renown’ d ! behold, how malice tries 
To blast your fame, and vex your paradise l 
Let heretics each human slip declare, 

And ridicule the test they cannot bear : 

To these what modish ignorams succeed ! 

And fops your writings blame who cannot read. 
These open enmities to glory tend ; 

The wound strikes deeper from a seeming friend* 
Let deist refugees your fame oppose, 

And Dutch professors list themselves your foes : 
But ah ! let none asperse with vile applause. 

And quote with praises in the devil’s cause; 

III gleaning scraps bad diligence employ. 

The tenorof your doctrines to destroy ; 

Make you your much-lov’d Lord and God deride. 
For whom your saints have liv’d, and martyrs died. 
Yet so pursued by love-dissembling hate, 

You fill the measure ol your Master’s fate. 

Glory to Jesu! t lie blasphemer cries ; 

But glaring malice mocks Me thin disguise. 
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Iscariot thus false adoration paid, ^ 

Hail’d when he seiz’d, saluted and betray d. 

May Jesu’s blood discharge ev’n this offence. 

When wash’d with tears of timely penitence! 

E’er yet experience sad assent create. 

Convince in earnest, bat convince too late ! 

E'er yet, descended from dissolving skies, 

To plead bis cause himself shall God arise. ^ 
Then scorn must cease, and laughter must be o er, 
And witty fools reluctantly adore. 

So, as authentic old records declare, 

(If past with future judgment we compare) 

Possest with frantic and demoniac spleen. 
Apostate Julian scoliVt the Isiazarene ; 

H is keenest wit th’ imperial jester tries. 

Sure to his breast the vengeful arrow flies; 

He, while his w 7 ound with vital crimson streams. 
Proud in despair, confesses and blasphemes ; 
Impious, but unbelieving now no more, 

He owns the Galilean conqueror. 

THE FOOL. 

I F you mind but the moral my tale does unfold, 
Tho* the story be ancient, ’twill never be old. 
With the wise and the good jest will do you no hurt. 
But the fool or toe knave makes you pay lor your 
sport. 

In the merry brave days of the glorious Queen 
Bess, [had less ; 

When \ our men of much sense fear’d not those that 
*1 was the custom ot courtiers to keep a pool tel low 
Who should joke by commission in red, green, and 
y elluw ; 

Who for one thing or other did most people fit, 
Some weie pleas d with the guib, and sonic lau^h d 
at the wit. 




A noble puff’d up, with his pockets well stor’d. 
Not as a Walsingham wise, but as fine as a lord. 
Made a visit, bedaub’d with embroidery all, 
Where a tool was unluckily sate in the hall. 

Not the rainbow, when brightest, more gorgeous 
could show. 

Not a belle on a.birth-night, nor bridegroom a beau. 
Welcome brother, cries Motley, I see by the hue 
Of your clothes what you.are : Pray, sir, whose fool 
are you ? 

To this answer’d my lord in a pestilent fume. 
See him punish’d before I stir out of the room ; 

I wonder you’ll keep these pied rascals, I hate ’em, 
’ Tis mere Scandatum this, I can tell you, Magnatum . 
So the master bis orders was fain to dispatch, 

The poor knave should be whipp’d at the buttery* 
hatch. 

Execution was done, and he back was convey’d 
On his knees to beg pardon for what he had said. 
So with shrugging his shoulders, and tears In his 
eyes. 

Strait down on his marrow-bones falling, he cries, 
I’ll ne’er call you fool more; but Lord Cecil, I trow. 
Would have scarce had me whipt for the calling 
him so ! 



THE BASKET: a Tale. 

T HERE flourish’d in a market-town. 
To riches born, and riches grown, 
A pair, who free from flagrant strife. 
Had reach’d the middle age of life. 

The man was sprung of gentle kind. 
Not ill his person or his mind ; 

Expert at fishing and at fowling, 

At hunting, racing, and at bowling ; 
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Hor would he to his betters yield 
More in the house than in the field ; 

In country dances he had skill. 

And play’d at whist, tho* not quadrille s 
He knew what squire might wish to know, sir* 
But then, hard fate! he was a grocer. 

And, spite of all his wife could say, 

Would sometimes work, as well as play. 

His wife was not unworthy praise, 

As women went in former days ; 

Her beauty Envy must confess. 

Exact her breeding and her dress ; 

In her own family so good. 

The master manag’d as he would : 

When jars their union discompose. 

Her passion often inward glows ; 

Her tongue in anger would she hold. 

And rarely condescend to scold : 

Her voice not shrill, but rather sweet. 

Her conduct virtuous and discreet : 

In short, all slander she defy’d. 

One only failing Malice spy*d, 

One only fault— but that was pride! 

Her lord’s superior in degree, 

As something better born than he : 

Hone equal to herself she view*d 
Throughout the spacious neighbourhood, 

Th’ attorney’s wife, the world allows. 

Brought a large fortune to her spouse j 
But then* twas less, as she avers, 

By full five hundred pounds than tier’s* 

Her hands for sugars were too nice. 

She fainted at the stink of spice ; 

And fain her husband would persuade 
To leave off such a dirty trade. 

For country lasses, by the by. 

Can sometimes bear their heads as high 
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As loftiest matrons who reside 
In stately mansion* of Cheapside ; 

Can be as proud of dow’r and birth 
As e’er a princess upon earth. 

None with our grocer could compare 
For trade — each market was a fair ; 

From whence may gentle readers know 
This thing was acted long ago. 

One day his business ran so high, 

His shop so throng’d with company. 

So quick his customers* demands. 

He needed more than all his hands : 

Down comes his wife, with careless air. 

But not to help him, never fear; 

Far be from her a thought so mean ! 

She came to see, and to be seen ; 

Nor e’er intended to do good, 

But stand t’ th* way of them that would. 
That instant in a servant comes 
Post-haste, for spices and for plums. 

Who home had many a mile to go: 

The grocer peevish ’gan to grow 
To see his dearest loiter so. 

Howe’er he mild accosts her — Pray, 

Or give your help, or go your way. 

In vain he touch’d her on that ear, 

She did not, or she would not hear. 

You see the footman cannot stay, 

Pray lend your hand the things to weigh; 
Why otherwise did you come down ? 

She answer’d only with a frown ; 

But such a frown as seem’d t* express 
Her dow’r, her beauty, and her dress. 
Well! since you would not weigh the ware. 
Pray put it in the basket there. 

She turn’d her back without rejoinder. 

And left her spouse to fume behind her* 
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Hold, hold ! the things are now put in it, 
I hope you'll do so much as pin it. 

When a fourth time her husband spoke. 
The dame her sullen silence broke, 

With very short but lull reply; — 

I pin your baskets'! no, not 1 1 
Enrag’d, he snatch’d the footman’s stick, 
And laid it on her shoulders quick. 
Amaz’d, as never struck before, 

And fetling much, and fearing more, 

To hinder what might farther come on’t. 
She pinn’d the basket in a moment. 

The man troop’d off in merry mood. 
And laugh’d and tee-hee’d as he rode ; 
Pleas’d with the delicate conceit 
To see so fine a lady beat. 

He wish’d the deed at home were done, 
And cotfld not help comparison ; 

For his ow n mistress was as fine 
As she that suffer’d discipline ; 

As proud, as high-born, and as rich, 

Hut not so continent of speech. 

At dinner-time the waggish knave 
By turns was fleering and was grave ; 
Now bites his lips, and quickly after 
Bursts out unwilling into laughter. 

Quoth madam, with majestic look, 

(Who servants’ freedom could not brook, 
Nor daughter in her presence bear) 

What ails the sawcy fellow there ? 

Does not the fool his distance know ? 
What makes the coxcomb giggle so ? 

But angry words and looks w ere vain, 
Again he giggles, and again. 

Nay, says his master, Tom, at least. 

If you must laugh so, tell the jest ; 

That, if ’tis worth our joining, w r e 
In mirth may bear you company. 
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Tom up and told the story roundly. 

How a fair dame was cudgell’d soundly. 
Scarce madam heard the whole narration, 
Belore she fell in monstrous passion : 

Was ever any thing so base ? 

At noon-day ! in the market-place ! 

A woman so well bred as she l 
Her fortune ! and her family ! 

The husband fain, with sober sense 
Would curb her tide of eloquence : 

But your true vixen will, tor no man. 
Forbear defending of a woman. 

And, let the cause be bad or good. 

Fights tooth and nail for sisterhood. 

Her visits are among the best! 

No lady e’er was better drest! 

And was it proper, pray, that she 
Should touch his nasty grocery ? 

Not pin the basket ! beat her for it! 

I did not think she would have bore it i 
How could she help it, pray, my dear? 
What, do you too tiie rascal clear? 

A paltry rogue ! a woman strike ! 

I think you men are all alike. 

Tom now grew merrier, not sadder. 
Which made his mistress ten times madder; 
Who started up in fury strait. 

And vow’d to break the rascal’s pate. 

Her husband rises to assuage 
Th’ o’er bearing tempest oi her rage. 

But liappeu’d not her band to mind’. 

And caught the rap tor l om design’d; 

W ho. not approving of the jest, w 
Return’d it soon with interest. 

Tom saw. in cases of that nature 
’Twas dangerous to be mediator; 

So ran down stairs, as was but fitting, 

And left his mistress to her beating. 
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Below stairs was a kitchen-maid 
To w hom our Tom had courtship paid ; 

Tho’ strong of limbs, of courage stout. 

She argued oft’ner than she fought ; 

As cool as heart could well desire 
For one so conversant in fire. 

Says Moll, Above-stairs what’s the matter? 

I never heard so loud a clatter. 

For fear of spoiling his amour, he 
W as backward to relate the story, 

Suspecting much, tho* sweet-hearts, whether 
By th’ ears they might not fall together. 

I should be sorry, Moll, to see 
A diff’rence rise 'twixt you and me ; 

’Tis but a trifle, let it go ; 

What signifies for you to know ? 

Nay, then I must — so out it came. 

And put her womanhood in flame : 

She her resentment could not stifle j 
A trifle, said you, Tom? atiifle! 

I think my mistress in the right ; 

With womeu none but cowards fight: 

A gentlewoman so to maul ! 

A brutish fellow alter all. 

Quoth Tom, a sore alfront was done him* 

By turning her backside upon him. 

Moll thought she safely might be smart 
With privilege of a sweet-heart; 

Do you excuse him? very fine! 

I’d make him kiss it, were it mine ! 

Tom might have let the matter die. 

By this time, in civility ; 

For if both sides disdain to bend, 

How should a quarrel have an end ? 

But things, alas ! too far were gone. 

And one word drew another on ; 

Apace their passion higher rose, 

From words they quickly fell to blows j 
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Honour concern’d, they both would try for’t, 
And both are daring, tho’ they die for’t. 

The strokes so lustily were laid, 

The lover and his dear cook-maid, 

Spite of the mutual love they boasted. 

Were both confoundedly rib-roasted ; 

They box'd like any man and wife : 

So quick the progress is of strife, 

It matters not how small the grain. 

If but continual be the train ; 

Sufficient the first spark is found. 

Fire sudden skims along the ground* 

And flashes lightning all around. 

The fact thus plainly laid before ye. 

What is the purport of the story ? 

A double moral may become it. 

And justly each may follow from it: 

From hence may fools the danger learn 
Of meddling where they’ve no concern ; 

And males and females may beware 
Not to adopt another’s jar : 

And those who will, with half an eye 
The main instruction may descry ; 

If you’re too weak to win the held, 

’Tis best without a combat yield : 

Whene’er your husbands please to ask it. 
Run! fly! ye wives, and pin the basket. 

SONG. 

H OW do they err, who throw their lov$ 
On Fate or Fortune wholly ; 

Whom only rants and flights can move. 

And rapture join’d with tolly. 

For how can pleasure solid be 
Where thought is out of season ? 

Do I love you, or you love me. 

My dear, without a reason ? 
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Our sense then rightly well employ. 

No Paradise expecting ; 

Yet envying none the trifling joy 
That will: not bear reflecting. 

For Wisdom’s pow’r (since after ail 
Ev’n life is past the curing,) 

Softens the worst that can befal, 

And makes the best enduring. 

AN EPITAPH. 

H ERE lie I, once a witty fair, 

111 loving, and ill lov’d; 

*\yijos e heedless beauty was my snare, 
Whose wit my folly prov’d. 

Reader, should any curious stay 
To ask my luckless name. 

Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Conceals me from my shame. 




Tell them, I mourn’d for guilt of sin 
More than tor pleasure spent: 

Tell them, whate’er my morn had been. 
My noon was penitent. 



TO A FRIEND, 

On his being chosen Member of Parliament. 

A CCEPT, my friend, this scrawl, without of- 
fence, 

Nor call it (’tis but once) impertinence ; 

Which comes, according as you use your state. 

Or to condole, or to congratulate. 

Nothing but truth without disguise is here, 

My words are open, as my thoughts sincere. 

I speak not now as from the sacred gown. 

Not in my Master’s name, but in my own i 
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Nor claim I pow’r from nature’s fancy’d state 
To rule my rulers, andconlroi the great; 

Nor dream that in my brain there knowledge lies 
To make the hoary senator more wise; 

Bui you are young, and may receive from me 

•J V * v # % 

Maxims, I’m sure, of good; I think, ot policy. 

A rising sun your morning laudskip gilds. 

And glorious hope the magic prospect yields: 

As yet you’ll scarce believe that shows so fair 
Can end in desart rocks and empty air; 

Yet there they’ll end 

Unless you quit the path by crowds pursu’d, 
l)are to be just, and to be great be good; 

Be true! nor .seek the mazes of deceit. 

The subtle windings of the abject great; 

This rule in words and acts and looks pursue, 
This first, this last, this middlemost, Be true! 

If friends or factions for your reasons call. 

Or speak the real truth, or not at all; 

This only choice can honest Virtue have 
Betwixt the babbling fool and lying knave. 

All seeming specious likelihoods forego, 

Which might have been the case, but were not so. 
Who dares to vent in Earth’s and Heaven’s eye 
A formal, grave, premeditated lie, 

Is sure a rascal, though a lord may claim 
An useful priv’lege to secure his tame. 

That yet to double meanings yon may bow. 

No moralists but Jesuits will allow : 

No gold no pow’r, no Machiavilian skill 
Can change the stubborn bounds of good and ill ; 
They mock the strongest arms against them bent. 
And scorn to be repeal’d by Parliament. 

Beware ofjest, it leaves a deadly sting ; 

Your fame, your country, is a serious thing. 

Men oft with patience will the stroke endure, 

Who ne’er forgive the wantonness of pow’r , 
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When peace or war perhaps before them lies. 

To sneer and joke our patriots will arise : 

So Pinketlunan in grief can laughter raise 
By dint of his impenetrable face ; 

And yet, like partial judges as we are. 

We hiss the poor butioon, but clap the senator, 
Nortrust too little nor too much your head. 

Nor prone to follow, nor resolv’d to lead : 
Consider things from circumstances clear. 

Without the part which you yourself may bear: 

Or think how line your darling schemes would shew 
If manag’d by a rival, or a foe : 

Lest by self-love your judgment be betray’d. 

Or slide, by wide Ambition giddy made. 

Or fall, by factious state or bloodier envy sway’d* 
If once this maxim to your aid yon call, 

11 Sincere intention can atone for all,” 

Virtue farewel l ’twill wrong convert to right. 

And wash the darkest Ethiopian white : 

No more your eyes wiil with abhorrence view 
Sicilian Even-song, or Paris Barthol’mew. 

But know, how great soe’er your action’s aim* 

A nation’s welfare, or a monarch’s fame. 

It e’er your course from steady virtue leans. 

The end can never justify the means. 

No bribes, no tricks, no violence is allow’d. 

No private knavery lor the public good* 

As demonstration sure is what I tell, 

Tho’H y may dispute, orMachiaveh 

In short, desert the path by crowds pursu’d, 
Dare to be just, and to be great be good. 

For once believe a politician’s voice. 

Hear dying Wolsey when he mourns his choice, 
A great vain man! 

Orview your much-lov’d Sommers soon decay’d, 
Surviver of himself, a human shade : 

Or 'let your pitying eye on Marlb’rough fall ; 

What boots the German sav’d, or routed Gaul? 
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Weigh well that boasted, that immortal man. 

And then be proud of greatness if you can ! 

Long stood T wav’ ring, lest my words might seem 
An unexperienced V isionary’s dream ; 

At length resolv’d, for what have I to fear? 

A frown I dread not, and despise a sneer; 

Thus my concern if not my wit I'll shew. 

And if it can be useful — be it so. 



EPIGRAM r 

W HEN nought diverts a peeress from her aim 
To brand a forger with his destin’d shame. 
The wretch complains no favour he could find. 
Pursu’d by unrelenting womankind: 

His arts with men had moie successful prov’d, 

His pray’rs, his iniVest, or his gold had mov'd. 
Undue regards perhaps might warp a male. 

But when a lady holds the equal scale, 

1 hen Justice is herself,, and canuot fail. 



. 



SLANDER ANSWERED. 



L OVE is still my fair one's due. 
Granting slander to be true ; 



Though she may be poor, nor yet 
A belle, a beauty r or a wit ; 



Sweetness, passion, truth be there. 



Those endowments l can spare : 
Breeding teaches damsels sly 
Deep to feign and well to lie : 



Gold that does to falsehood move. 
Gold the murderer of Love : 



Beauty mixt with pride’s allay, 
Glitt’ringidol of a day : 

Wit, which few can well command, 
DangTous in a woman’s hand ; 
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Let their loves genteel appear, 
Mine can please me il sincere : 
Humble mine by all allow’d, 
Their’ s be beautiiul ami p r oud: 
Then’s be wits tor empire trying. 
Mine be silent and complying : 
Love with treasure let them buy, 
Hich be they and happy I : 

To their idols let them lull ; 

Love is mine, and Love is all. 



A DEFENCE OF SLANDER ANSWERED . 

W HAT tho’ lies I granted true, 

Merely for the surer proving ; 

Love might still remain your due. 

Justly lov’d, as truly loving? 

All my w armth I freely own 

Springs from choice and not from blindness j 
Still I think my love alone 

Tull foundation for iny kindness. 



Worth there must tome appear, 

Lise my passion were but dreaming. 
Never yet did man, my dear. 

Truly love without esteeming. 

Love that Vouth or Beauty gave 
Lasts us but a summer season $ 
Then alone ’twill winter brave 
When’tis iounded in our reason. 



UPON MY HAIRS FALLING , 




F EW and easy in your stay. 

Never curl’d, and hardly grey, 
Hairs, aaieu! tho’ falling all. 



Blameless, harmless may you fall, 
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Light and trifling tlio’ you be, 

More deserving poetry 

Than the dream of guilty pow’r. 

Than the miser’s gather’d ore. 

Than the world’s most serious things* 
Murd’rous victors, haughty kings \ 
If your moral fall presage 
Death, the certain end ot age. 

If a single hint you give 
\\ ell to die, amt soon to live. 



A CHARACTER . 



H ER hair and skin are as the berry brown, 
Soltis her smile, and graceful is her frown* 
Her stature low — Ms something less than mtue j 
Her shape, tho’ good, not exquisitely tine ; 

Tho* round her hazle eye some sadness lies. 

Their sprightly glances can sometimes surprize 3 
But greater beauties to her mind belong, 

Well can she speak, and wisely hold her tongue j 
In her plain sense and humble sweetness meet, 
Tho’ gay, religious, and tho’ young, discreet. 
Such is the maid, it I can judge aright. 

If love < r favour hinder not my sight. 

Perhaps you’ll ask me how so well 1 know? 

I’ve studied her, and I conless it too. 

I’ve sought each inmost failing to explore, 

Tlio’ still the more I sought, l lik’d the more. 

ON MR. PETER BLUNDELL, 

Founder of the Grammar- School in Tiverton , Devon , 

> Famam extender e factis. 

Hoc virtutis opus. 

E XEMPT’from sordid and ambitious views, 

I Blest with the art to gain, and heart to use. 
Not satisfied with life’s poor space alone, 
Blundell thro 9 ages sends his blessings down 
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Since worth to raise, and learning to support, 

A patriarch’s lite-time had appear’d too short* 

W hile letters gain esteem in Wisdom’s eyes, 

Till Justice is extinct, and Mercy dies. 

His alms perpetual, not bv time confin'd. 

Last with the world, and end but with mankind. 



EPILOGUE to one of 1 ERENCE’s PLAYS, 

ACTED AT THE 

First Annual Meeting of Westminster Scholars, 

IT | MS done* here ends the business of the day, 
Tht prose, the verse, the dinner, and the play, 
Now let us joyful own th’ unusual grace 
prom you the sons and patrons of the place. 

And you who, duteous to Eliza’s fame, 

Thus make the welfare of her school your aim. 
Ardent her glorious footsteps to pursue. 

Go on, to follow her is worthy you. 

Here she design’d lor ever should remain 
The lairest model ot her matchless reign. 
Consummate skill our foundress here has shewn. 
Scarce greater in her arms or on her throne. 

Th’ importantscheme to draw her council tries, 
Which she completes, the w isest of the w ise. 

W ith deepest thought our little state they plan. 
To form the scholar and to build the man y 
To prove how truth and policy agree, 

How public good and private piety. 

Inur’d to hardship hence, and practic’d young 
To tame the passions and to curb the tongue. 
Through just degrees we due submission pay. 

And rise to rule, experienc’d to obey. 

No one requires but what before he gave. 

Nor leaps into a tyrant from a slave : 

This ev’n in Numa’s breast might wonder raise. 
This old Lycurgus might with envy praise. 
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Establish’d thus, we’ve stood the storms of fate* 
The various changes of the greater state. 

What Iho’ decay’d this outward structure falls. 
The School stands firm in you her living walls: 

* Tin se niould’ring stones alone your bounty claim* 
Not all mankind can mend our inward Irame, 



EPILOGUE, 

Spoken at the Westminster Meeting, in the Year 

1732 - 3 . 

O V old the Romans acted comic plays. 

As well on fun’ral as on festal days ; 

And here, tho’ mirth should all our souls employ* 
And our glad genius give a loose to joy. 

Grief still intrudes, since he must disappear 
Whose mourn’d departure claims a duteous tear; 
Beneath whose care these walls completed rose. 
Whose art each secret grace of Terence shews* 

A glory Roman /Ediles never knew. 

To build their theatres and actors too. 

How ancient bards and orators could soar 
Much taught his precepts, his example more ; 

Oft as tir Election’s yearly feast displays 
His weight of sense and elegance ot phrase. 

Rapid yet pure the torrent pours along. 

Smooth as the Roman, as the Grecian strong. 

Let neigh b’iing tombs his matchless wit declare, 
More worth than all the mould’ring sculpture there* 
That-bi is the buried live, by skill refin’d 
In each distinguish’d feature of the mind.. 

From whence even South still brighter finds his 
And his own Bushy deigns to borrow fame, [name, 
'yVhat scholar grateful found and great as Freind, 
His worth to future ages shall commend? 

* They were then soliciting conrributions to 
finish the new Dormitory. 
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Not Bushy’s self in equal height maintain’d 
The School, vvheie half a century lie reign’d. 
Daily tnro* Fieind her swelling numbers rose. 

The hate, but more the envy ot her toes. 

Forgive the last respect to him we shew. 

To whom in virtue train’d ourselves we owe. 

If ought too much his nicer judgment sees, 

*Tis thus, thus only that we would displease. 

But all besides our duty will approve. 

The sons and patrons of the place they love ; 

And tho* small praise our mean performance draws* 
Will crown our Master’s exit with applause. 




ON THE SIEGE OF SAGUNTUM. 

A H, poor Saguntum ! evil starr’d, 
Twice miserable city ! 

By Punic foes and English bard 
Subjected to our pity. 

Thy sons drop dead for want of food, 

Nor war its heat assuages; 

Yet rampant lust in midst of blood. 

And spite of taraine, rages, 

W hat tho’ by Home’s neglect they die. 
They perish unrepining ; 

Praise Roman virtue to the sky. 

And tall like lovers whining. 

No painson earth to bring ’em to’t 
Has Sicoris i’th* story : 

He bids them burn themselves — they do r t, 
And there’s an exit for ye. 

To leave one’s friends in such extremes 
Is Roman faith befitting, 

Tho’ basest treachery it seems 

In any queen of Britain, 
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To these the bard prophetic shews 
A prospect but unpleasant, 

Gives them for comfort future woes 
When sinking with the present. 

Anew Saguntum shall, he saith, 
Rise in the self-same nation, 

Not near the first in fall or faith, 
Or cause or situation. 

Like in misfortunes and renown* 
OrTheron is mistaken; 

Tho’ ne’er forsook before, the town 
Again shall be forsaken. 

Thy glory, Phil, shall never fail 
As poet or as prophet, 

For truth in telling of thy tail. 

And wit in liming of it. 



ON FORMS OF PRAYER . 

F ORM stints the spirit, Watts has said. 
And therefore oft is wrong ; 

At best a crutch the weak to aid, 

A cumbrance to the strong. 

Of human Liturgies the load 
Perfection scorns to bear, 

Th’ Apo>tles were but weak when God 
Prescrib’d his torm of prayer. 

Old David both in prayer and praise 
A form for crutches brings ; 

But Watts has dignify ’d his lays, 

And furnish’d him with wings. 

Ev’n Watts a form for praise can choose. 
For prayer who throws it by ; 

Crutches to walk he can refuse. 

But uses them to fly. 
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UPON ALTERING THE PSALMS , 

TO APPLY THEM TO A CHRISTIAN STATS. 

H AS David Christ to come foreshew’d? 

Can Christians then aspire 
To mend the harmony that flow'd 
From his prophetic lyre ? 

How curious are their wits and vain* 

Their erring zeal how bold, 

Who du^st with meaner dross profane 
His purity of gold ! 

His Psalms unchangM the saints employ* 
Unchang'd our God applies ; 

They suit th' Apostles in their joy* 

The Saviour when he dies. 

Let David’s pure unalter'd lays 
Transmit through ages down 
To thee, O David’s Lord, our praise ! 

To thee, O David’s Son ! 

Till judgment calls the seraph throng 
To join the human choir. 

And God, who gave the ancient song* 

Ihe new one shall inspire. 



ON HUMILITY . 

>rpiS not because l sprung from nought 
,1_ 1 bow with lowliness ot thought; 
AH but the Trinity Most High 
Was nothing once as well as I. 

Mis not because I dwell in clay* 

Subject to sickness and decay ; 

This flesh if rightly I control. 

Mis no pollution to my soul. 

Tis not because this outward skin 
Contains unseemly stench within \ 
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Conceal’d, , tis well as it all o’er 
I breath’d perfume at ev’ry pore. 

Tis not because this carcase dead 
Will worms and putrefaction breed ; 

Tis well as if from thence should come 
The violet’s and the rose’s bloom. 

No, I shall ne’er deject my heart 
By thinking on my mortal part ; 

Tho’ mean, tho* base, tho’ vile it be. 

Twill put on immortality. 

Tis not because dependent here, 

I poorly fill a narrow sphere ; 

To cast our destin’d lot aside 
Is not humility, but pride. 

Tis not because in life below 
I little act, and little know ; 

In knowledge and in pow’r there’s none 
Unlimited, but God alone. 

What! in myself then can I find 
No cause for lowliness of mind ? 

Ah yes! lor sin what thought can bear! 

Tis there I sink ! ’tis wholly there ! 

ON THE PASSION OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

F ROM whence these dire portents around 9 
That earth and heaven amaze ? 
Wherefore do earthquakes cleave the ground? 
Why hides the sun his rays? 

Not thus did Sinai’s trembling head 
With sacred horror nod, 
beneath the dark pavilion spread 
Of legislative God ! 

Thou Earth, thy lowest centre shake* 

With Jesu sympathise ! 
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Thou Sun, as hell’s deep gloom be black* 

’lis thy Creator dies! 

Wliat tongue the tortures' can declare 
Of this vindictive hour? 

Wrath he alone had will to share* 

As he alone had pow’r ! 

See streaming from th* accursed tree 
His all-atoning blood ! 

Is this the Infinite? ’tis He ! 

My S a v 1 o u r and 1113 God f 

For me these pangs his soul assail ! 

For me the death is borne l 
My sin gave sharpness to the nail* 

And pointed ev’ry thorn. 

Let Sin no more my soul enslave, 

Break, Lord, the tyrant’s chain ; 

O! save me whom thou cam’s! to save. 

Nor bleed nor die in vain ! 

ODE UPON CHRIST'S CRUCIFIXION. 

FROM THE GREEK. 

I ^NOUGll of Pagan idle toys ; 

La Change the strings, and raise the voice! 
To sacred notes the lyre apply’d. 

Hail the King ! the Crucily’d! 

Of wonders ihou eternal store ! 

O what first shall I explore? 

Fain would I scan, fain would I tell 
Mysteries unspeakable. 

By manor spirits blest on high* 

How the living God could die ! 

I’ll tell of love to creatures’ sight 
Fathomless and infinite. 

His well-lov’d son the Father chose 
Bleeding ransom for his foes ! 
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I’ll sing in lofty strains aloud 
Triumphs of the bury’d God. 

Hell and the Grave are captives led, 

Death is conquer’d by the dead I 
But hark ! from Calvary rebounds 
Mixture of affrighting sounds. 

Loud echoing dreadful from afar. 

Of the slain and of the slayer, 

That wounds mine ear! haste, quickly fly 
To the mountain’s top, mine eye : 

Him ’midst the three expiring view • 

How unlike the other two ! 

His gentle head he meekly bends, 

Wide his sacred arms extends; 

The cruel nails, his weight that bear. 

Tear him, fastening while they tear. 

This suffer’d, wretched man, for thee. 
Without suflf’ring canst thou see ? 

Thick rise thy groans, thy vesture tear. 
Beat the breast, and rend the hair.; 

The tend’rest yearning pangs be thine : 

All in purple see him shine, 

Not purchac’d from the Tyrian shore, 

Dy’d, alas ! with dropping gore ; 

Part by his bleeding temples shed 

From the thorns which pierc’d his head ; 
Part from the long-drawn furrows flow’d 
Which the twisted scourge has plough’d. 
High let thy streams of sorrow rise, 

Ope the fountains of thine eyes. 

Pour, pour on earth a gushing flood : 

Sincp, so lib’ral of his blood, 

His vital drops for thee he spares, 

Canst thou, mortal, grudge thy tears ? 
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AN HYMN ON EASTER DAY. 

T HE Sun ol Righteousness appears 
To set in blood no more ? 

Adore the Healer of your tears. 

Your rising Sun adore. 

The saints, when he resign’d his breath. 
Unclos’d their sleeping eyes; 

He breaks again the bonds of Death, 

Again the dead arise. 

Alone the dreadful race he ran. 

Alone the wine-press trod ; 

He dy’d and suffer’d as a Man, 

He rises as a God* 

In rain the stone, the watch, the seal, 
Forbid an early rise, 

To him who breaks the gates of hell. 

And opens Paradise. 

AN HYMN FOR SUNDAY. 

T HE Lord of Sabbath let us praise, 

In concert with the blest ; 

Who, joyful, in harmonious lays 
Employ an endless rest. 

Thus, Lord, while we remember Thee, 

We blest and pious grow; 

By hymns of praise we learn to be 
Triumphant here below. 

On this glad day a brighter scene 
Of glory was display’d, 

By God, th’ Eternal Word, than when 
This Universe was made. 

He rises, who mankind lias bought 
With grief and pains extreme; 

Twas great to speak the world from nought, 
’Twas greater to redeem. 
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AN HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER. 

H AIL, Father ! whose creating call 
Unnumbered worlds attend \ 
Jehovah ! comprehending all, 

Whom none can comprehend. 

In light unsearchable enthron'd. 

Which angels dimly see ; 

The Fountain of the Godhead own'd. 

And foremost of the Three. 

From whom through an eternal now 
The Son thine Offspring flow'd, 

An everlasting Father Thou, 

An everlasting God l 

Nor quite display'd to worlds above. 

Nor quite on earth conceal’d ; 

By wond’rous unexhausted love 
To mortal man reveal'd ! 

Supreme and all-sufficient God, 

When Nature shall expire ; 

When worlds, created by thy nod. 

Shall perish by thy fire ; 

Thy name, Jehovah! be ador’d 
By creatures without end ! 

Whom none but thine essential Word 
And Spirit comprehend, 

AN HYMN TO GOD THE SON. 

H AIL! God the Son ! in glory crown'd. 
Ere time began to be, 

Thron’d with thy sire thro’ one half round 
Of wide eternity ! 

Let heav’n and earth, stupendous frame ! 
Display their Author's pow'r, 
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And each exalted seraph flaiue, 

Creator, thee adore ; 

Whose wond’rous love the Godhead shewed 
Contracted to a span ; 

The co-eternal Son ot God, 

The mortal Son ot Man. 

To save mankind from lost estate 
Behold his lift -blood stream! 

Hail, Lord l almighty to create, 

Almighty to redeem! 

The Mediator’s godlike sway 

His Church below sustains*; 

Till Nature shall her Judge survey. 

The King Messiah reigns. 

Hail ! with essential glory crow n’d. 

When time shall cease to be! 

Thron’d with thy Father thro’ the round 
Of whole eternity ! 

AN HYMN TO GOD THE HOLY GHOST. 

H AIL, Holy Ghost! Jehovah! third 
In order of the Three ! 

Sprung from the Father and the Word 
From all eternity ! 

Thy Godhead brooding o’er th’ abyss 
Of formless waters lay ; 

Spoke into order ail that is. 

And darkness into day. 

In lowest hell, or heaven’s height, 

Thy presence who can fly? 

Known is the Father to thy sight. 

The depths of Deity. 

Thy pow’r thro’ Jesu’s life display’d, 

Quite from the Virgin’s womb, 
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Dying, his soul an off ’ring made, 

And rais’d him from the tomb. 

God’ s image, which our sins destroy. 
Thy grace restores below, 

And ! ruth, and Holiness, and Joy, 
From Thee their Fountain how. 

Ilail, Holy Ghost ! Jehovah! third 
In order of the Three, 

Thron’d with the Father and the Word 
Through all eternity ! 



AN HYMN TO THE TRINITY , 

THREE PERSONS AND ONE GO 

H AIL, holy, holy, holy Lord! 

Be endless praise to Thee ! 

Supreme essential One, ador’d 
In co-eternal Three. 

Enthron’d in everlasting state 
Ere time its race began ! 

Who join’d in council to create 
The dignity of man ! 

Thou Father, Son, and HolyGhost, 
Erapow’ring to baptize, 

Restor’st, for earthly Eden lost, 

An heav’nlv Paradise. 

4/ 

To whom Isaiah’s vision shew’d 
The seraphs veil their wings ; 

While Thee, Jehovah ! Lord and God, 
Th’ angelic army sings. 

To Thee, by mystic pow’rs on high,. 

Were humble praises giv’11, 

When John beheld, with favour’d eye, 

Th* inhabitants ot lieav’n, 

M 
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All that the name of Creature owns 
To Thee in hymns aspire ; 

M&y we, as angels, on our thrones 
For ever join the quire ! 

Hail! holy, holy, hdlyLord! 

Be endless praise to Thee ! 
Supreme essehtial One, ador’d 
In co*eternal Three ! 



A PARAPHRASE on the EIGHTH PSALM. 

A PINDARIC ODE. 

I. 

J EHOVAH ! sovereign God and Lord, 
Sustaining this created frame. 

To Nature’s utmost bounds ador’d. 

How great, how excellent thy name ! 

Thou bid’st thy sacred glory fly 
Beyond th’ expansion of the sky. 

Above the highest heavens, high ! 

Hi 

Thy praise employs the seraph’s lays, 

Suckling infants shew thy praise : 

From stamm’ring mouth, at thy command, 
Strength resistless is ordain’d. 

The giant wretch, who dares to cope with Thee, 
Yields to the meanest child of Piety : 
Unwilling hearts confess th’ Almighty’s hand. 

Nor can the wise object, nor can the strong with- 
stand. 

nr. 

Thy pow’r divine no limit knows. 

Weakness itself obeys thy call ; 

Still is the rage of clam’rous foes* 

And down the proud avengers fall. 

ii 

Thy heavens oft, stupendous round f 
In contemplation 1 admire ; 
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Those heavens which thy hands did found j 
The Sun, whose unexhausted fire 
Does light and heat to carih convey. 

Runs joyous bis commanded way, 

Unwearied monarch of the day y 

ir. 

The Moon, who, regent of the night. 

Shines with delegated ray ; 

The stars which constant seem to sight. 

Stars that regularly stray ; 

Which first thy plastic will from nothing brought, 
Assign’d their stations, and their courses taught: 
Distinct w ith worlds yon azure vault appears. 
Seasons and days to mark,- and guide revolving 
years, 

in. 

Lord! what is man! amaz’d! cry. 

Whose mould is dust> and life a span, 

1 hat I liou regardest from on high. 

With such respect, the son of man? 

1.. 

Nature, and* Nature’s God to see. 

Mankind thy wisdom did ordain. 

To serve his Maker call’d to be. 

But o’er his Maker’s works to reign, 

Thine awful image found to bear. 

Thou mad’st him with peculiar care. 

And all the Tutnity was there. 

n. 

On humble earth his seat was plac’d p 
Than th’ angelic orders lower ; 

Yet him thy. bounteous mercy grac’d. 

Crown’d with dignity and power. 

Nay, ’midst the splendor of the throne of God,, 
Will highest angels in that blest abode. 

Revere the nature theyexcell’d before. 

Join’d to the Son of Man, the Son of God adore. 
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Man governs all things here below, 

They serve his grandeur or his need ; 
Laborious oxen drag his plough, 

And sheep for his convenience bleed. 

i. 

Kor only tamer beasts we find, 

To man, their lord, obedience yield • 

But ev’ry fierce and savage kind 
That -ange the desait and the field. 

Bach monster upon A trie’s shore, 

And captive lions, while they roar, 

Submit reluctant to his pow’r. 

ii. 

Of birds, the various feather’d race. 

Lightly fleeting through the sky, 

To him perpetual homage pays. 

From his empire cannot fly : 

And fishes that through paths of ocean stray ; 

From shoals that num’rous and that nameless 
To vast Leviathan, disporting wide, [play. 

Created without fear, king of the sons of Pride. 

in. 

Jehovah! sovereign God and Lord ! 

Sustaining this created frame. 

To Nature’s utmost bounds ador’d. 

How great, how excellent thy name! 

IIEZEKI AII'S THANKSGIVING FOE HIS 
RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS . 

Isaiah xxxviii. 

A PINDARIC ODE. 

I. 

I SAID, wlieu vig’rous health was flown, 
And God the sentence gave. 

My life descends to darkness down, 

The portals of the grave ; 
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Stopp’d th* imfinish’d course appears. 

Lost my residue of years. 

n. 

Ne’er shall again rny living eye 
See the Majesty on high ; 

In his courts, as heretofore. 

Behold the face of God no more ; 

View his glorious cloud divine 
O’er the ark and cherubs shine. 

in. 

To earth’s inhabitants adieu, 

And converse of the sons of men : 

Here close my troubled days and few. 

Nor mark remains that 1 have been. 

The shepherd swain, as shifts the wind. 

Removes his tent, no footsteps’ trace we find. 

The transitory shade has left no print behind. 

i. 

Ere half the age of man complete, 

I find an early doom, 

Cut like a web, imperfect yet. 

In anger from the loom : 

Pining sickness ends my days, 

God commands, and Death obeys. 

ii. 

In shade of night and death T lie. 

Counting minutes as they fly, 

Ling’riug fly with slow delay. 

As doubtful lo renew the day. 

Nature glad the morn shall see 
Rise, but never rise to me. 

hi. 

Before the stars their sway resign. 

My life enfeebled must depart ; 

For, O! this instant wrath divine 
In sunder rends my bleeding heart; 

1 
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My spirit leaves the mangled clay. 

My bones all broke the Wenger’s might display : 
So the fierce lion tears his unresisting prey . 

I. !! 

Yet unexpected dawn arose, 

And shed a cheerless light ; 

Which still my boding fears suppose 
Would set in deadly night, 

Ere returning ev’ning shade 
Timely rest to man convey’d. 

ii. 

The crane, deserted and alone. 

Pours a melancholy moan ; 

Flitting low in wintry skies. 

The solitary swallow flies ; 

Murmuring through the lonely grove, 

Sadly cooes the widow’d dove, 

iiu 

Mine eyes with looking upward fail. 

With vain expectance of relief;. 

Thy pow’r, O Lord, can yet avail. 

Can heal the most obdurate grief. 
Prostrate to dust my soul is bent, 

Nor Death nor Hell thy purpose can prevent. 
All impotence am I, bn* thou omnipotent. 

i. 

Alas! ’tis he demands my tears, 

*Tis he directs the blow ; 

Whence grovTmg droop my tedious years 
In hopelessness oi woe ! 

He, whose world-creating call 
Spoke forth nothing into all. 

II. 

0 Lord,- thy pow’rful words bestow 
Life on mortal man below ; 

Spirit, from corruption free r 
Exists dependently on Thee ; 
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Thy commands, that all control. 

Speak recovery to my soul, 

in. 

For peace my bitterness was great. 

Yet love thou deignest to display ; 

3VIy life delivering from the pit 

That turns our earth to common clay: 

Thy mercy hears my plaintive cries, 

My past misdeeds no more hi judgment rise, [eyes. 
And all my numerous sins are vanish’d from thm« 

> i. 

No tongue thy glory, Lord, displays 
In Death’s eternal gloom ; 

But dark oblivion all must raze 
Inhabiting the tomb : 

There no place for song remains j 
Speechless silence ever reigns. 

if. 

Thy truth have living saints receiv’d. 

There unheard and unbeliev’d ; 

Thither Hope can ne’er descend. 

For Life and Hope together end. 

After death no heirs we have. 

All are childless in the grave. 

hi. 

The living shall thy mercy sing, 

The living chaunt their joyous lays/ 

The father with the son shall bring 

The joint thank-offering of their praise; 

As I to-day: This let my son. 

And each succeeding heir of David’s crown, 
Transmit with scepter’d rule hereditary down. 

i. 

The God of David, Nature’s Lord, 

Attentive heard iny pray’r ; 

Jehovah, gracious, by his word 
Did raise me from despair; 
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Kow my terrors all are o'er, 

Death is dreadful now no more. 

TI. 

Therefore, my soul, aloud proclaim 
Praise to th' Everlasting Name, 

Tell in sacred hymns my joy, 

And ev’ry instrument employ ; 

Lead the vocal quire to sing, 

Wake to harmony the string. 

nr. 

Within his Temple’s hallow’d gate 
My God incessant Hi adore. 

Those happy courts divine, which late 
i thought alive to see no more. 

As incense there my voice I’ll laise, 

In grateful anthems spend my added days, 

And yield my lengthen’d life a sacrilice of praise. 
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